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“READ YOUR POLICY” 
WEEK COPY PRINTED 
BY MANY PAPERS 


Both New York “Tribune” and “Times” 
Run Features, and Press All Over 
Country Comments 








“EVENING POST” PUBLICITY 





{Twelve Companies Sign Names to Daily 
Newspaper “Read Your Policy” 
Advertisement 





Just as was predicted by the editors, 
service and publication managers of 
the fire insurance companies ‘Read 
Your Policy Week,” engineered by the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in co-operation with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
went over big. Not only did the news- 
papers throughout this state print any 
number of stories, and stories reflect- 
ing the insurance point of view, but 
outside papers also were generous with 
their space. 

The picture of Muriel Lawlor, the 
moving picture child actress, selected 
by the New York State association as 
the “Read Your Policy” girl (a cut of 
her is shown on the editorial page), 
was used by such papers as the New 
York “Times” in its Sunday rotograv- 
ure section, and by a number of other 
papers throughout the country, as it 
was syndicated. 


Endorsed in Missouri 


An echo of “Read Your Policy Week” 
was heard in Missouri when the super- 
intendent of insurance there, Ben Hyde, 
sent out a bulletin on the subject. 

A story written by Frank L. Gardner, 
president of the association, appeared 
in the New York “Tribune” on Sunday. 

The biggest feature by a daily paper, 
however, was the space in the New 
York “Evening Post,” which ran a page 
advertisement for six days, signed by 
twelve big fire companies. 


“Evening Post” Message 


The message which the insurance 
companies signed reads as follows: 

“The stock fire insurance policy is 
probably the most carefully written con- 
tract in common use; its provisions, 
which have been subjected to search- 
ing judicial decisions, are prescribed 
by law and are carried out under the 
supervision of the State Department of 
Insurance. 

“The public accepts its policies with- 
out question and in doing so unconsci- 
ously pays a deserved tribute to the 


(Continued on page 19) 
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The vital importance of insurance in 
the business world cannot be over- 
estimated. It is a part of the very life 
of business stability. That is why 
dependable insurance and efficient 
service is much in demand. 


-PHCENIX 














Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 
100 William St., New York 
Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 

















‘(AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 
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CAPITAL......... .. .$5,000,000 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


RRNA OR 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


1922 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INCOME THIS YEAR 
ABOUT $330,000,000 


Assets of the Company, Roughly Speak- 
ing, Will Be in Neighborhood 
of $1,250,000,000 





FIGURES TOLD TO BANKERS 





Vice-President Ecker and Comptroller 
Stabler Tell About Housing Plans 
of Company 





In a talk to sixty or seventy bankers, 
whose institutions attend to the details 
of housing loans in various parts of the 
country for the Metropolitan, and who 
were the guests of the Metropolitan at 
a luncheon given in this city, Vice-Presi- 
dent Frederick H. Ecker gave an esti- 
mate of what the assets of the company 
and the income for the year would be 
by December 31. He said that, roughly 
speaking, the assets would be one and a 
quarter billion dollars; the income, in 
round figures, about $330,000,000. 

Mr. Ecker discussed the modern 
method of making appraisals and spoke 
particularly of the Metropolitan’s insis- 
tence on exterior and interior plans of 
buildings which would stand the test of 
time and would, in the future, be de- 
sirable homes when the housing short- 
age has been overcome. The aim was 


to give well-lighted, well-ventilated and 
well-laid-out apartments. 


Small Units 


He spoke of the continuance of the 
Metropolitan’s plan of making loans in 
small units in the future and of the like- 
lihood that the banks would find it good 
business to continue to act for the Met- 
ropolitan as they have since the organi 
zation was completed. 

Mr. Ecker told the bankers something 
of the company’s welfare work, speak- 
ing of the nursing service, the distribu- 
tion of health literature, the sanatorium, 
the Framingham experiment and the 
activities of field men, such as in city 
clean-ups, to illustrate the general atti- 
tude of the company toward better liv- 
ing conditions and improved health. 

He read a telegram from President 
Fiske in which the president expressed 
regret that he could not meet the bank: 
ers and saying that his heart was very 
much in the housing operations of the 
Metropolitan. 


Comptroller Stabler’s Summary 


Comptroller Stabler gave a summary 
of the loans made and pledged from 


(Continued on page 6) 
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The Chicago Evening Post 


publishes from 12 to 16 columns of insurance news every Monday. 


On December 31st a complete Insurance Review of the year will be pub- 
lished, covering all multiple lines, as nearly as possible. 


Advertisers are requested to send in copy by December Tenth. 


Any insurance news suitable for publication will be cheerfully received 
and given every attention. 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Insurance Department, 
12 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Insurance Advertising in Chicago 


The Chicago Evening Post for the year 1921 again led all Chicago Newspapers in 
Insurance Advertising. It carried more than twice as much as its nearest competitor. 


The Chicago Evening Post carried 46,274 lines more than all the other Chicago 
papers shown on the following list combined, both morning and evening. 


The Chicago Evening Post carried 134,692 lines more than all the other Chicago 
Evening papers combined. Here are the figures: 


PEE 9 66s ek ded eeeesd mene dennenenet 188,458 lines 
fo ee Tre Te eee er Ty Tere rr err Terr. 70,834 “ 
OMENS ioc cc cia sviss cereeimnensenatne 7  —— 
WE cigs dndescaccnemunsavecners peanut 7,865  “ 
IIE. cvevncceddetsndetcdssedsseuedsdanes 10,367. “ 
GOUNUNE: 6. vincttensénioniabiorssacisacmeahaiae 35.534 “ 


It Pays to Advertise in a Newspaper Read by the Class 
of People Financially Able to Become Good Customers 


These figures supplied by the Advertising Record Company, an Independent Audit Company. 
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M. B. Brainard Heads 
Aetna Life Companies 


EXECUTIVE OF GREAT ABILITY 








Graduate of Yale University and Yale 
Law School; Honored By 
His City 





Morgan B. Brainard, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, was elected president 
of the affiliated Aetnas—the Aetna Life, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, and the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company. Mr. Brain- 
ard’s election to the presidency of the 
three companies was made at a meeting 





MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


of the directors, to fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of President Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley on November 6. 

It is understood the office of president 
was tendered to J. L. English, the 
senior vice-president, but on account of 
his increasing age and the added duties 
and responsibilities, he thought it in 
the interests of the company that he 
should not accept, and he was heartily 
in accord with the selection of Morgan 
B. Brainard as president. 


Two New Directors 

The directors did not at this time 
make any selection to fill the vacancy 
of vice-president caused by the election 
of Mr. Brainard as president. This ac- 
tion may be taken at some future meet- 
ing. The directors did, however, fill 
two vacancies in the directorate caused 
by the death of Morgan G. Bulkeley and 
Lewis Speery, Mitchell S. Little, of the 
M. S. Little Company, and Charles F. T. 
Seaverns, instructor at the Hartford 
Public High School, being made di- 
rectors. 

The directors of the company, previ- 
ous to the election and with the two 
vacancies to be filled, were Samuel G. 
Dunham, John O. Enders, Morgan B. 
Brainard, W. E. A. Bulkeley, Joel L. Eng- 
lish, D. Newton Barney, Morgan G. Bul- 
keley, Jr., and Charles H. Remington. 

Morgan B. Brainard, the new presi- 
dent, is a man of great ability. He 
was born in Hartford January 8, 1879, 
a son of former Mayor Leverett B. and 
Mrs. Mary Brainard, and was educated 
in Hartford. After graduating from the 
Hartford public high school, he went to 
Yale and was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity and the Yale Law School. On 
his return to Hartford in 1904 he be- 
came associated with the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company as assistant treas- 
urer and subsequently made treasurer 
of the company, later being made vice- 
president. He had been made a di- 











TOMMY SNOOKS AND 
BESSIE BROOKS 


Tommy took advantage of their Sunday 
walk to ask Bessie a very important ques- 
tion. The poet does not tell us her reply, 
but Bessie, being a sensible girl, must 
have considered before she answered. For 
Tommy said “Wilt marry me on Monday?” 

Bessie must have known that wives look 
to husbands for support. She must have 
known that a man who asks a girl to marry 
him before he has shown an inclination to 
economize properly is not apt to have much 
later on. Bessie must have known that the 
happiness of both of them would rest on 
whether Tommy had learned to spend less 
than he earned. 

So it may be that Bessie asked him if he 
had an Endowment Life Insurance policy, 
and how long he had had it. Sensible girls 
ask such questions and sensible men are 


always ready with the right answer. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


flome Office, Newark, New Jersey 








rector in 1901 on the death of hts 
father. He is active in many organiza- 
tions and clubs and besides being di- 
rector of the three Aetna companies, is 
director of Swift & Company, the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company, the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company, the Hartford-Aetna 
National Bank, the United States Bank, 
and the Security Trust Company. He 
is also a trustee of the Connecticut 
Company, the Case, Lockwood & Brain- 
ard Company, the Hartford hospital, the 
Hartford Retreat for the Insane, and 
is a member of the vestry of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd. 

Mr. Brainard’s class at Yale was 1900, 
and he was graduated at the Yale Law 
school three years later. 

Mr. Brainard was a police commis- 
sioner from 1909 to 1918 and for the last 
four years of that period he was presi- 
dent of the board. He is fond of salmon 
fishing and for several years has taken 
annual trips to New Brunswick to the 
camp owned by Congressman FE. Hart 
Fenn, where the salmon fishing is ex- 
cellent. 





SEAVERNS A DIRECTOR 

Charles F. T. Seaverns, recently made 
a director of the Aetna and Affiliated 
Companies, was born in Chicago, De- 
cember 1, 1878, son of Frederick A. and 
Edna Houghton Seaverns, and lived 
most of his life in Boston. He was 
graduated from the Boston Latin 
school in 1897, from Colby college at 
Waterville, Me., in 1901, and from Har- 
vard in 1902. He taught at the Robbins 
school in Norfolk for nine years, being 
principal of that school, and for two 
years taught at Hill school in Potts- 
town, Pa. He was married in 1914 to 
Miss Mary Bushnell Hillvear, of Hart- 
ford. and for the last eight years has 
taught in the Hartford Public High 
School. He is a member of the Hart- 
ford club, the University club, the 
Twentieth Century club, is director of 
the Hartford chamber of commerce, the 
Security Trust Company, the Wads- 
worth Atheneum; is a member of the 
park board, is president of the Colby 
college alumni of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, and is trustee of Colby college. 





M. LITTLE AETNA DIRECTOR 

Mitchel S. Little, prominent manu- 
facturer of Hartford, Conn., was last 
week elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Aetna Life. He is 
president of the Little Manufacturing 
Company, the Sigourney Tool Company, 
the Smythe Manufacturing Company 
and the Hartford Valve Manufacturing 
Company. He is also trustee or di- 
rector of several banks and manufac- 
turing companies and a member of 
many leading Hartford clubs. He is 
only thirty-seven years of age. 





DINNER FOR S. B. ROTE 

A banquet tendered to Stuart B. Rote, 
who has been general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in Wilkes-Barre and 
who is to be general agent in New Jer- 
sey, with headquarters in Newark, was 
held this week. The Rote general 
agency ranked second in the State and 
this year sold about $2,500,000. Many 
personal tributes were paid to Mr. Rote 
at the dinner and he was presented 
with a handsome traveling bag by his 
fellow agents. 





BELL ENTERTAINS AGENTS 

Horace H. Bell, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh agency of the Missouri State 
Life, entertained nineteen members of 
his field force at a luncheon in the 
Chatham Hotel last week. The luncheon 
followed the regular meeting of the 
field men. 





REDWAY’S “HERALD” ARTICLE 

A two-column article by Jacques W. 
Redway, F. R. G. S., appeared in the 
New York “Herald” on Sunday. He has 
made a diagnosis of mortality condi- 
tions in this country based on the data 
gathered by the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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She has no cause for worry 


Acad MARY is going to be able to keep up the 
“& old home where she and Uncle John spent so 
many happy years together. Old Mandy will also 
remain to preside over the kitchen stove and to 
keep the cookie jar in the pantry well stocked when 
the nieces and nephews from the city come out to 
visit their Aunt. In fact, except for Uncle John’s 
absence, it is going to be like old times again. 

For a time it looked as if the old home would have 
to be sold and Aunt Mary would have to come to 
her brother-in-law’s in the city to live. She hated 
the thought of this. For over forty years she had 
lived in the old house, and no other place was home 
to her. 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartrorp 


T H E 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


But what could she do? Uncle John did not 
leave a large fortune. If she invested the money in 
gilt-edged securities it would not yield an income 
large enough to pay the bills. If, on the other hand, 
she took chances on more speculative stocks and 
bonds which promised a high yield she could depend 
on neither the income nor the principal. 

Then somebody had a happy thought. He sug- 
gested a Travelers Single-Premium Annuity. At 
her age it offered an income larger than she could 
hope to receive from stocks or bonds. 

Now she has no cause for worry. She can always 
count on her comfortable monthly check from The 
Travelers no matter how long she may live. 


THe TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


T RAV ELER S 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, 


ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Now that gilt-edged securities are selling above par, and yielding only about 4%, Travelers Single-Premium Annui- 
ties, which guarantee as high as twice this income, for as long as the annuitant lives, 
are an attractive investment for th elderly man or woman 
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James W. Elliot Breaks 
Down; Affairs a Wreck 


TRAINED ARMY OF SALESMEN 








His Business Builders, Inc., Flooded 
Town With Raw, Night Trained 
“Sales Artists” 





“Jimmie” Elliot’s sensational business 
building machine has gone smash. 

“Jimmie” Elliot, the master salesman, 
the developer of master salesmen, the 
apotheosis of pep, the writer of sales 
literary par excellence, the coiner of 
short, choppy phrases with the punch, 
the man who flooded New York City 
with green people who almost overnight 
were transformed by his magic touch 
into people who could sell! 

Not only is Elliot in a bad way finan- 
cially, but he is suffering from a ner- 
vous breakdown, while his “Elliot’s 
Business Builders, Inc.,” is in a position 
where its liabilities are reported in a 
receivership petition to be $500,000, 


while its assets in the same petition 
are cited as $100,000. 
Piggly-Wiggly Failure 

The James W. Elliot’s Business Build- 
ers, Inc., New York, went crashing down 
with the failure of the Manhattan 
Piggly-Wiggly Corporation, which failed 
for $1,000,000. One of the principal 
businesses of James W. Elliot’s’ Busi- 
ness Builders, Inc., was the financing 
of the Manhattan Piggly-Wiggly Cor- 
poration, which operated  selfservice 
stores. The present financial difficulties 
are due to the inability of the Elliot 
organization to pay over to the P.-W. 
corporation funds collected by Elliot’s 
salesmen through the sale of the cor- 
poration’s stock, the petition alleges. A 
receiver is urged lest the assets of the 
Elliot firm be dissipated in litigation. 
The Elliot organization controlled the 
franchise and promoted the stock sales 
of the Manhattan Piggly-Wiggly Cor- 
poration, employing young men who in- 
duced hundreds to withdraw their bank 
savings to buy the stock of the Piggly- 
Wiggly groceries. 

The Elliot debacle ends for the time 
being at least one of the most interest- 
ing experiments which the business 
life of New York City has yet seen. It 
was nothing less than the turning out 
of salesmen wholesale instead of retail, 
and giving these salesmen stock to sel) 
so that they could go right out in the 
street and practice in the daytime what 
they were learning under Elliot instruc- 
tors at night. 


Seventeen Rooms Full of Sales Students 

The rise of Elliot was as spectacular 
as his fall. Endowed with an electric 
personality, a power to dominate the 
minds of others and inject therein sales- 
manship ideas, and possessing an abil- 
ity to write sales literature which was 
quoted from one end of the country to 
the other he started his “Business 
Builders” so that he could prove his 
theories that it was just as easy to train 
hundreds of salesmen as a small group, 
and that any young man possessed of a 
few desirable qualities could be taught 
to sell. 

About two years ago, when the Busi- 
ness Builders corporation was in full 
swing a reporter for The Eastern Un- 
derwriter was taken through the estab- 
lishment in the Knickerbocker Building 
at Forty-second street and Broadway, 
where he saw a series of remarkable 
sights. The Business Builders occupied 
two entire floors and in room after room 
the reporter beheld an eager, expectant, 
thrilled group of men, listening to sales 
instructors putting over “the message.” 
Sixteen rooms in all were visited; the 
scene in each being pretty much the 
same. The instructors apparently were 
cut out of the same cloth, as their man- 
ner, style of talking and nature of talk 
were similar. The attention was so rapt 
that the conclusion of each talk was 
followed by a whirlwind of applause. 
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Field Superintendent of Agencies Wanted 


to cover the states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
for one of the most attractive life insurance proposi- 


This is a real opportunity for a live organizer who can 
develop a minimum of $2,000,000 production a year in 


Straight Salary or Salary and Commission. 
The advertiser knows the dead ones. If you are that 


Address “FIELD SUPERINTENDENT” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 




















The escort of the reporter of this 
paper was the press agent of the Busi- 
ness Builders, Inc., who informed him 
very sadly that despite all “the front’ 
and the great success of Mr. Elliot, he 
couldn’t land a Sunday story in any of 
the metropoliteun daily papers. Asked 
for an explanation, he said that they 
were all afraid of the promotion end 
and had taken the position that if they 
gave a page or halt a page to Elliot it 
would look like an endorsement of his 
stock-selling schemes. 

Once Talked to Insurance Men 

Life insurance people have always 
been interested in watching Elliot. 
They were amazed that he could gather 
so many men in his night classes and 
occasionally they went to the Knicker- 
bocker Building and looked the proposi- 
tion over. In tact, upon one occasion 
Mr. Elliot appeared before the local life 
underwriters at a big banquet in the 
Astor, and, standing on a table, made a 
talk. Upon that occasion, however, he 
did not put it across, as his talk was too 
platitudinous for the sophisticated mem- 
bers of the underwriters’ association. 





GETS CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 

A clean bill of health and exceptional 
endorsement in all its management, is 
given the Fraternal Aid Union of Law- 
rence, Kansas, in a National Convention 
examination of the commissioners rep- 
resented by the states of Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Mississippi and Utah. 


tual Field Service, but do not rest satis 
fied in merely taking it. 


Gives New Plan Of 
Employes’ Insurance 


PACIFIC 





MUTUAL LIFE IDEA 





Suggests Model Form of Agreement 
With Employe That Will Guar- 
antee Protection to All Parties 





The Pacific Mutual Life is advising 
its agents of a new plan of employes’ 
life insurance, which has its value in 
its relationship to the general scheme 
of welfare work conducted by the heads 
of many industrial establishments. 
F. H. Small, assistant secretary of the 
company, describes the new sales prop- 
osition as follows in the latest issue of 
“Pacific Mutual News”: 

Assuming that our employer is in- 
clined to pay a portion of the premium, 
we may suggest that he base his con- 
tribution either on the length of service 
or on the amount of salary received. 
The first plan will, generally speaking, 
prove the more attractive 

Next, how may our employer be as- 
sured of getting back any money he 
may advance and which may not have 
been refunded through pay-roll deduc- 


a aan Oe bid ti 3 3 2 policy becomes 
Take your time, says the State | wae at the time the s y 


. Claim, or in the event that the eim- 
vioye leaves his service? 





The 


MUTUAL 


devolving upon it. 


The Mutual 


Newark, N. J. 





Guiding Principle 


BENEFIT 
ccntracts that meet the needs of the people; assists its 
agents in presenting these contracts; and gives to 
policyholders a service that satisfies. 


The guiding principle upon which the Company is 
cperated is the faithful performance of every duty 


Insurance Company 


LIFE writes policy 


Benefit Life 


Organized 1845 








Here is an illustrative form of agree- 
ment, to be signed by the employe, 
which will provide for the doing of 
these things, and which will make 
these points clear: 

In consideration of the advancement 
by Standard Hardware Company of the 
annual premium required under the 
conditions of Policy No. 000000, issuea 
on my life by The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California, under 
date of November 1, 1922, and in further 
consideration of the payment by said 
Standard Hardware Company of a por- 
tion of said annual premium, said por- 
tion to be determined by the number 
of years I shall have been in the em- 
ployment of the said company, as fol- 
lows: 

From the commencement of the third 
and until the end of the fifth year, 
10%; 

From the commencement of the sixth 
and until the end of the tenth year, 


From the commencement of the 
eleventh year, 50%. 

I do hereby request and authorize the 
said Standard Hardware Company to 
make deduction from the wages becom- 
ing due me each month an amount 
equal to one-twelfth of the portion of 
the annual premium payable by me and 
advanced by said company. 

I do further agree that in any settle- 
ment under said policy any then out- 
standing premium advances made on 
my account by the said Standard Hard- 
ware Company, as hereinbefore pro 
vided, shall be first deducted from the 
amount then payable under the condi- 
tions of the policy and refunded to the 
said Standard Hardware Company, and 
I do hereby request and authorize the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California to make such deduction 
and refund for my account. 

I do specifically agree that should I 
leave the employment of the Standard 
Hardware Company, any then outstand- 
ing premium advances made on my ac- 
count by the said company shall im- 
mediately become refundable by me. 
For the purpose of obtaining such re 
fund, either in whole or in part, I do 
hereby authorize said company to de 
duct the amount thereof from any 
wages then due me by said company, 
and I do also hereby request and au- 
thorize the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of California to change 
the mode of premium payment under 
the policy hereinbefore referred to from 
an annual to a quarter-annual basis, 
such change to be considered asi opera- 
tive from the date of the last annual 
premium payment, and on the return 
by the Standard Hardware Company to 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California of the premium re- 
ceipt evidencing such last annual pre 
mium payment, I do hereby request ana 
authorize the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of California to refund 
to the Standard Hardware Company an 
amount equal to the difference between 
the amount of said annual premium and 
the sum of the quarter-annual pre 
miums then otherwise required under 
such change in mode of premium pay- 
ment. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand this Ist day of November, 
1922. John Smith, Employe. 

The idea of changing the mode of 
premium payment from an annual to @ 
quarter-annual basis, making such 
change operative from the date of the 
last annual premium payment and of 
refunding the difference between the 
annual premium and the quarter-annual 
premiums then required tinder the con- 
ditions of the policy is, of course, some- 
thing the company would not agree to 
do under policies other than those is- 
sued in connection with a plan such as 
we are discussing. In fact, the only 
merit of such an arrangement is to pro- 
tect the employer who is advancing the 
premiums under a reasonable number 
of contracts issued on the lives of his 
employes. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS | 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















1. Investigate thoroughly 

Ten Rules your prospect’s needs. 
For Business 2. Present a plan of 

Insurance insurance to cover these 

needs. 

3. Approach a business man during 
business hours with a business proposi- 
tion. 

4. Interview the right man and keep 
your business to yourself. 

5. Remember a business man will buy 
equipment for his business when he 
will not buy his wife a new hat. 

6. Canvass your neighborhood store 
as well as the large business enterprise. 

7. Do not try to sell a million dollar 
policy to a five-thousand dollar concern, 
and vice versa. 

8. Do not bank on the big policy; 
keep some little irons in the fire. 

9. Never suggest a joint-life policy for 
business insurance purposes. 

10. Remember every interview with 
nothing accomplished weakens your 
case.—The Pilot. 

* 2 a 


In performing my 

My Duties duties and in realizing 

and my responsibilities as 
Responsibilities a life insurance sales- 
man, it is essential 
that | always bear in mind three prit- 
mary factors, namely, the people, my 
company and myself, according to Rob- 
ert M. Smith, Jr., of the Equitable Life 
of lowa. 

To the people my responsibilities are 
heavy and my duties many. I must 
bend every effort toward the educa- 
tion of the people, the people at large, 
giving to them a life insurance teach- 
ing which tends to create a desire for 
the maintenance and protection of the 
home, the creation of a sure means of 
the education of the children, a pro- 
vision for old age, and the many other 
things which make for the perpetuation 
of America’s ideals, of the home invio- 
late. In no nation of the world does 
the word “home” have the same mean- 
ing as in our country, nor is there any- 
thing that stands for more in the heart 
of an American than his home. (Has 
anyone ever heard of a man going forth 
with his gun to fight for his boarding 
house?) ‘These desires can all be cre- 
ated by bringing about a realization 
that they can be made possible through 
the medium of life insurance. 

And how must I go about the educa- 
tion of the people? I must always re- 
member that there are many who re- 
sent having education forced upon them, 
and here enters the most important 
quality that I should develop, that of 
salesmanship. The word “salesman- 


ship” covers a vast range of thought, . 


speech and action. 

I must always bear in mind, in my 
chosen profession of life insurance, my 
duty to my company, and this is a point 
which too often is not realized suffi- 
ciently by the average salesman. I 
must give to my company, at all times, 
my hearty co-operation, my loyal sup- 
port and my unlimited time. I must 
never lose sight of the fact that my 
company is behind me, and that this 
company makes it possible for me to 
earn a living, and more than a living 
if 1 am diligent. If I feel that I am not 
being fairly treated by my company, 
it is my duty to resign and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere, for, by continuing to 
represent a company with which I am 
not entirely in sympathy, I am cheating 
my clients, my company and myself. It 
is my duty to play fair with my com- 
pany and if I have information which 
leads me to believe that a certain per- 
son would be an undesirable life insur- 
ance risk, I should never submit his 
application to the company with the 
hope that the unfavorable information 
which I possess will not be discovered. 


Finally, and perhaps above all, I must 
consider myself, and must realize my 
personal relation to this profession. In 
80 doing I must be master of myself and 
of the situation at all times, I must keep 
my mind and body sound by intelligent 
and properly directed study, by living 
a clean life morally and physically, and 
by being true to the best instincts with- 
inme. “First to thine own self be true, 
thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 





A CORRECTION 


In reporting the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries in the No- 
vember 10 issue of this paper M. Albert 
Linton, vice-president of the Provident 
Life & Trust, was quoted as saying that 
if the cancellation of a policy were re- 
quested by the policyholder the request 
should be considered, whereas if the re- 
quest were made by a “twister,” it 
should be discouraged. This report was 
incorrect. What Mr. Linton said was 
that in his judgment the advisability of 
canceling old insurance and substitut- 
ing new insurance should be determined 
entirely upon the merits of the case as 
a business proposition without regard 
to the source of the proposal. 





ORGANIZE LIFE SECTION 

The life section of the Allegheny Ad- 
visory Board was organized last Wed- 
nesday in the office of Frank A. Wesley, 
general agent for the Columbia Life, in 
the Columbia Bank Building. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to rep- 
resent the life insurance profession: 
Frank A. Wesley, chairman; N. E. De- 
gen, Aetna Life, vice-chairman and sec- 
retary; S. T. Whatley, Reliance Life; 
John H. Immel, Metropolitan, and Wil- 
liam F. Furey, Berkshire Life. The 
committee will meet every Wednesday 
to discuss and take action on matters 
of interest to the life insurance profes- 
sion and to work in co-operation with 
State Insurance Commissioner Thomas 
B. Donaldson. 

















New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force 





eae ee | 
New England Mutual Life | 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- - 609,415,082 














METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INCOME FOR 1922 


(Continued from page 1) 
January 1, 1920, to September 28, 1922. 


Out of Town Cities, exclusive of New York City 
8,400 dwellings 8,766 families $28,935,982 





566 apartments 5,031 families 12,526,425 
13,797 families $41,462,407 

New York City : 
1,350 detiiinns 2,057 families $8,372,950 
46) apartments 11,806 families 48,784,500 
13,863 families $57,157,450 

Grand Total , 
9,750 dwellings 10,823 families $37,308,932 
1,027 apartments 16,837 families 61,310,925 
27,600 families $98,619,857 


Summary of housing loans from Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, to September 28, 1922: 


Out of Town Cities, exclusive of New York City 


3,921 dwellings 4,244 families $13,748,575 
273 apartments 2,475 families 5,500,425 
“6719 families $19,249,000 

New York City 
505 dwellings 1,031 families $4,016,250 
167 apartments 2,031 families 6,561,000 
“3,062 families $10,577,250 

Grand Total 

4,516 dwellings 5,275 families $17,764,825 
440 apartments 4,506 families 12,061,425 
9,781 families $29,826,250 


52 Direct Agencies 


Mr. Stabler said that the company 
had arranged with 52 direct agencies 
and there were 211 sub-agencies, mak- 











sumed to be permanent. 


As age increases, and 








New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 


the family income dwindles 


through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 


Lcnssscuenengtamaneaeenceaiet natant 


ing a total of 263, an organization which 
he thought might be continued indeti- 
nitely. He then read the names of a 
number of the banks which have been 
the leaders in making loans. He cited, 
among others, the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, 1,453 loans for $6,096,050; the 
Commerce and Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City, 777 loans for $3,888,900; Guar- 
dian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 505 loans for $2,754,373; North 
Memphis Savings Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn., 590 loans for $2,331,650; Mort- 
gage Guarantee Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
436 loans for $2,154,975; Adair Realty & 
Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga., 486 loans for 
$1,950,725; Union Trust Co., Detroit, 
Mich., 409 loans for $1,594,450; Thorpe 
Brothers, Minneapolis, Minn., 103 loans 
for $1,163,150; Guaranty Title & Trust 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va., 146 loans for 
$916,300; Halloran-Judge Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 381 loans for $901,750; 
Warren Guaranteed Morigage Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, 281 loars for $823,248. As 
the list was read, the representatives of 
the several banks, at Mr. Stabler’s re- 
quest, stood up. Each was roundly ap- 
plauded. 


After Mr. Stabler had concluded, a 
number of the bankers spoke, among 
them Hiram S. Cody, of the Chicago 
Trust Co.; Townley Culbertson, vice- 
president of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City; A. W. Burnett, 
president of the Bankers Guaranty Title 
and Trust Co. of Akron, Ohio, and Rob- 
ert Jemison, Jr., president of Jemison 
& Co., Birmingham, Ala. All were most 
enthusiastic in their praise of the broad- 
minded policy of the Metropolitan in 
inaugurating and continuing the hous- 
ing loans, and, on motion of Mr. Robert 
Jemison of Birmingham, the gathering 
unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks and 
appreciation be tendered to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for its 
broad and constructive policies in the 
upbuilding of the respective communi- 
ties of those present, and particularly 
in its relief of the acute housing situa- 
tion throughout the country. The com- 
pany has continued in a mortgage loan 
field at a time when it could have, with 
great profit, followed the example of 
the many other insurance companies, 
by investing its funds in bonds, which, 
under the unusual conditions and oppor- 
tunities, could be purchased at low 
prices and high yields rather than the 
investment of its funds at lower yields 
in mortgage loans. 


A resolution was also offered and 
unanimously passed of the special ap- 
preciation of the hospitality of the offi- 
cers of the Metropolitan to the corre- 
spondents attending the Bankers Con- 
vention. 





SUGGESTION FROM OREGON 


Here’s a suggestion from the Oregon 
agency of the Provident Life & Trust: 

“If you are thinking of a $5,000 policy, 
why not tell him that your proposition 
will pay $2,000 cash in event of pre 
mature death, to pay expenses and pro- 
vide an income of $28.45 per month for 
ten years? He may feel that $28.45 is 


not large enough income and want to 
raise it.” 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 














John Hancock Puts On 
Many College Men 


HELPS THEM CHOOSE CAREER 
“Printer’s Ink” Has Interesting Two- 
Page Article Deseribing Compa- 
ny’s Advertising Campaign 


Under the heading “Uses Advertising 
to Recruit Young Blood for an Indus- 
try,’ James M. Mosely has an article in 
the current number of “Printer’s Ink,” 
in which is discussed the John Hancock 
Mutual Life’s campaign which “aids 
college men in making up their minds 
about what career to choose.” 

Whether the man just out of college 
or the one who has been out five years 
and has had an opportunity to bump 
up against numerous obstacles makes 
the best employe is a question on which 
there is a widespread difference of 
opinion among manufacturers, says Mr. 
Mosely in starting his article. 
ing he says: 

Do college men make good as sales- 
men? Assuming that they do, how soon 
should they be “picked off’”—-immedi- 
ately after they have been handed their 
sheepskins or after they have kicked 
around at someone else’s expense for a 
few years? 


Continu- 


To life insurance men, the term, “in- 
stitutional advertising,’ means some- 
thing different from what the orthodox 
manufacturer might suppose. It stands 
for the getting together of a group of 
life insurance companies to sell the 
idea of life insurance without reference 
to any particular member of the co- 
operative effort. Such advertising has 
been talked about for years. 

Much Planning 

Much planning and serious thought 
also has been devoted to the subject 
of institutional advertising of a co-oper- 
ative nature to obtain men to sell life 
insurance just as individual manuf:c- 
turers and sales managers have studied 
various methods of recruiting live “new 
blood” for their sales forces. 

Insurance statisticians have been 
working on the problem of whether or 
not the college man is a worthwhile 
“bet” as a salesman of policies and, if 
so, whether it is better to take him 
a few years after he has been gradu- 
ated or to add him while he is fresh 
out of school. Comparatively large ap- 
propriations have been used to deter- 
mine the kind of man the life insurance 
companies want, the best age, ability, 
and 80 on. 

Meantime, the average college student 
has been blissfully unconscious of all 
this. He has inclined to the opinion 
that “Life insurance may be suitable 
as work for ‘the other fellow,’ but not 
for me.” 

The John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, through a novel 
use of advertising to sell the life insur- 
ance business as a whole as a worthy 
and desirable life vocation, has changed 
the viewpoint of many college men on 
this subject in addition to recruiting for 
the John Hancock personnel. 

_This company had for some time in- 
vited graduating seniors at Harvard, 
Yale and other colleges to join its sell- 
ing staff, but realized that this in itself 
was not sufficient. A favorable open- 
ing to go further came with the first 
and most widely quoted Edison ques- 


tionnaire. The inventor, among other 
questions, asked: “Who was John Han- 
cock?” One college graduate had 
answered, “The president of a life in- 
surance company.” 

Last fall the John Hancock company, 
in the alumni magazines and undergrad- 
uate newspapers offered a reward for 
the best answer to the Edison query 
as to John Hancock's identity. After 
the decision, the winning answer was 
incorporated in an advertisement that 
appeared in the same list of publica- 
tions. 

Sells Business of Insurance to College 
Graduates 

Following this, the company began 
its series of pieces of copy designed to 
get over the selling points of life in- 
surance as a permanent’ vocation, 
through publications of universities and 
colleges convenient to the company’s 
general offices. 

One advertisement was headed “He 
reached the top,” with pointers to col- 
lege men from the vice-president of a 
life insurance company who won his 
advancement from the ranks. Another 
advertisement discusses life insurance 
selling as the “Best paid hard work in 
the world.” 

Still another, under the headline, 
“Three years for a start,” pointed out: 

“John Hancock experience shows that. 
if you sell life insurance for three years 
you will continue for your entire active 
business life. 

“Why? Because you will find it the 
most pleasant and remunerative busi- 
ness you can choose. It is constructive 
work; it produces self-reliance and in- 
dependence and affords the greatest 
satisfaction in every way. To be a 
John Hancock representative in your 
community is to stand for the best 
there is. 

“Before making a decision regarding 
your career, write the agency depart- 
ment.” 

Another advertisement, under the 
head, “Business building,’ calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the insurance man 
is a servant of the community and, in 
addition, creates a permanent and con- 
tinuous competence. Some of the ad- 
vertisements of the series were repeat- 
ed before the close of the year. 

Typical figures gathered from data 
from Yale graduates, showing that life 

svrance workers head the list from 
point of view of earning power of col- 
lore graduates during the first five 
yeors out, were circulated among the 
coveere men who wrote in as a result 
of the advertising. “Life Insurance 





to develop and hold their business. 


Incorporated 185: 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ttsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


_Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 





Established 
1879 








We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 

















Underwriting as a Career,” by John 
Newton Russell, a booklet which out- 
lines the features of the industry in 
general without mentioning any specific 
company, also was used as ammunition. 
Arrangements were made for personal 
interviews at various branch agency 
offices. 

That the company believes. the man 
just out of college makes a desirable 
salesman is indicated by the fact that 
its campaign will be continued in the 
college papers this fall, winter and 
spring. 

The company feels that its advertis- 
ing is placing it before a group of future 
influential life insurance buyers who 
cannot do other than regard the com- 
pany in a favorable light, even though 
finally not taking up insurance under- 
writing as a vocation. In addition, the 
company has been brought in direct 
contact with numerous young college 
men who promise to be “go-getters.” 


HARRY AUSTIN COMING HOME 

With some remarkable stories of ad- 
venture Harry Austin, of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, will ar- 
rive here about the first of the year. 
Ile was in Smyrna during recent sensa- 
tional international happenings, and 
was a passenger on a war vessel 
through the courtesy of the American 


admiral. Before going with the A.F.LA. 
Mr. Austin was a special for the 
Franklin. 


J. Bruce Thompson discussed the law 
of average before the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters’ Association a few days 
ago. 





Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 





Disability. 


at 65. 


sumption of permanence. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


{sndowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 
When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
| miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 











Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























ASKS FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


C. L. Caldwell, St. Louis, Writes to Con- 
gressmen Making Argument Against 
State Supervision 


The transfer of all supervision over 
life insurance companies from the vari- 
ous States to the Federal Government 
is advocated by Clinton L. Caldwell, of 
St. Louis, in a letter which he has writ- 
ten to members of Congress pointing 
out that such action would straighten 
out the complicated situation which now 
exists by reason of the fact that there 
are forty-eight different kinds of super- 
vision and would save the companies 
considerable sums of money. 

In his letter Mr. Caldwell outlines 
the situation which now exists and de- 
tails some of the restrictions with which 
an insurance company must comply be- 
fore it can cbtain a license. It is 
charged that, although in many states 
the fees or salaries of examiners are 
limited by law, the fact is that the 
examiners collect several times as much 
as they are supposed to receive from 
the companies. It is also charged that 
there is an understanding between com- 
missioners in various states as a result 
of which a company which is refused a 
license in one state may also be refused 
licenses in several other states. 

It is also urged that the life com- 
panies have their loaning powers re- 
stricted to certain classes of securities, 
in an effort to avoid disturbances in the 
financial markets which result, it is 
claimed, from a refusal to make loans, 
thereby tightening money and their in- 
vestment in liberty bonds and other 
securities at slaughter prices occasion- 
ed in large part by the interruption of 
their own lending function. 

Mr. Caldwell recommends legislation 
substituting federal supervision § for 
state supervision or the abolishment of 
all supervision and the substitution 
therefor of legislation restricting the 
investments of companies to loans made 
directly to the government, states and 
municipalities or in public improve- 
ments and to retire outstanding issues 
of such bonds now tax exempt. “Rotat- 
ing or limited group liability on policies 
of insurance would more effectually ac- 
complish the same purpose and compel 
the checking up of all companies by 
each other than does supervision,” it is 
asserted . 

IN PROPER CHANNELS 

“For the good of all concerned,” said 
the Baltimore Agency Bulletin of the 
Provident Life & Trust, “let’s get more 
money out of speculative channels into 
good insurance.” 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7% ) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


12@ Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 
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How Germans Will 
Pay in Switzerland 


AGREEMENT IS NOT FAVORED 








Consul L. W. Haskell at Geneva Sees 
Good Chance for American 
Companies to Insure 





The following information relative to 
the status 


of German life insurance 
companies in Switzerland is obtained 


from reports made to the State Depart- 
ment of the United States Government 
by the American Consul, Lewis W. 
Haskell at Geneva, Switzerland. Mr. 
Haskell states the sources of informa- 
tion as follows: 


“Personal interview with banker; 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse, 1921; 
Bulletin Commercial et Industriel 
Suisse, September, 1922; sundry press 
reports. 


“At the outbreak of the war, a num- 
ber of German life insurance compan- 
ies were doing business in Switzerland. 
These companies had agencies in vari- 
ous parts of this republic. 

“Under regulations of the Swiss gov- 
ernment, these insurance companies 
were required to maintain certain de- 
posits in Switzerland as a reserve. In 
addition, the companies were supposed 
to deposit the current premiums on the 
policies held in Switzerland as the 
became due. These provisions 
were amply sufficient to protect Swiss 
policyholders in these German compan- 
ies, provided they were strictly carried 
out. However, it appears that after 
the war the companies intentionally 
withdrew the funds constituting their 
legal reserves. Furthermore, their Ger- 
man securities lost value on account of 
the rapid decline of the mark begin- 
ning in September, 1921. 

“At the close of 1920, the companies 
had outstanding 63,866 policies valued 
at 434,041,512 francs. Considering the 
number of people affected and the 
amount of insurance involved, the im- 
portance of the present question is 
evident. 

Conditions of Reserves 

“The condition, as of December 31, 
1921, of the reserves of the ten German 
life insurance companies having con- 
cessions in Switzerland is shown below. 
For comparative purposes the status of 
the reserves of other foreign companies 
is also shown: 


same 


German Companies 
ES GOCE GOCHS ones ciidewsceecees 
La Leipzig, Leipzig 
La Karlsruhe, 
La Berlinoise, 


Karlsruhe 
WOU G6cvcsedilede wr wes 
Da Teutenia, Liemie onc ec ciceccsaweve 
La Concordia, Cologne 
La Stuttgart, Stuttgart 
be Germania, StCtey oc ccs ec ecco 
Friedrich Wilhelm, Berlin 
Atlas, Ludwigshafen 


Total 
French Companies (6) ......ce.cccsees 
Austrian Companies (1) 
HDHSieh Companies (2) occ scccscscces 
American Companies (2) 


“Note:—The favorable showing of the 
‘Friedrich Wilhelm’ is explained by the 
fact that the concession of this com- 
pany was granted during recent years 
and it was specifically provided at the 
time that reserves sufficient to cover 
its obligations in Switzerland should be 
kept at Berne in Swiss francs. 

“It was the precarious condition of 
the German companies’ reserves which 
led to something in the nature of a 
panic among policyholders during the 
early part of this year. Policies were 
turned in for their cash value or were 
given as security for loans. This “run” 
on the companies, which threatened to 


wipe out entirely their existing re- 
serves, was stopped by the interven- 
tion of the Swiss Government. Further 
liquidation of policies was prohibited 
until an arrangement could be perfected 
whereby all policyholders could be 
given equal protection and the affairs 
of the companies could be re-established 
upon a sound basis. 


Proposed Arrangements 


“The Conseil Federal (Executive au- 
thorities at Berne) has now drawn up 
a convention through the operation of 
which it is hoped to afford relief to the 
insured, who are threatened with losing 
practically 80% of the value of their 
policies. The agreement. provides that 
the present reserves which the German 
companies have on hand shall be used 
in the future for making a partial cash 
settlement of policies falling due. That 
portion of the face value of a policy 
not paid in cash—(probably from 70 to 
80 per cent of it)—will be covered by 
issuance to the beneficiaries of the in- 
sured a bond, bearing interest at 344% 
and redeemable presumably’ within 
twenty to twenty-five years. To insure 
the payment of these bonds there will 
be created a “German-Swiss Fund” with 
its administrative bureau at Berne. 
Two-thirds of the fund will be provided 
by the German Government and one- 
third by the Swiss Government with 
the further provision that the contribu- 
tion of the latter shall not exceed 33 1-3 
million frances. Moreover the Confed- 
eration will pay only as Germany pays 
and in the same _ proportion. The 
means for raising the money for the 
German part of the fund will be based 
upon a mortgage of twenty million 
francs to be placed upon the real estate 
of the companies concerned and an 
annual tax of 9% on their income. Only 
two-thirds of this tax, however, will go 
toward the building up of the fund; 
the balance will be reserved for the 
purpose of eventually reimbursing the 
Swiss Government for its advances. The 
policyholders themselves will have to 
contribute something to this end, as, 
at the time of the final redemption of 
their bonds, 15% of the face value will 
be withheld for the Government. 


“Further provisions of the agreement 
are that hereafter the Swiss end of 
the companies’ business shall be man- 
aged altogether separately from the 
German end. All receipts from Swiss 
sources will be employed solely for the 
benefit of Swiss policyholders. Pre- 
miums received in the future will not 
serve in any way to cover the present 
deficit; they will be assured to local 
policyholders through the deposit of se- 
curities in Switzerland. 


“This convention has yet to be rati- 


Legal Reserve Actual Reserve % 
14,816,051 3,936,562 
26,992,153 6,564,789 
20,945,970 2,627,011 
264,908 51,876 
9,304,231 1,340,484 
5,076,923 418,839 
27,382,250 6,314,146 
15,018,051 3,236,649 
1,654,692 1,411,461 
1,688,286 314,666 
123, 143,515 26,216,483 21.29 
60,356,857 47,491,647 78.68 
1,682,853 2,275,943 135.24 
17,887,620 18,451,899 103.16 
14,403,648 14,642,590 101.66 





fied by the German Government and 
the legislative assemblies of the two 
countries. Until it is accepted or re- 
jected a temporary arrangement is in 
effect by which the companies are re- 
lieved from making full cash payments 
on policies; the policyholders are re- 
lieved from paying further premiums; 
the German Government is not to allow 
any mortgage to be placed upon the 
companies’ real estate in Germany nor 
any dividend to be distributed by them. 
Public Reaction to the Convention 
“The Government’s solution of the 
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Those who stand a chance to lose a 
large part of the value of their policies 
think that the Federal Insurance Bu- 
reau, the controlling body with refer- 
ence to foreign companies, was negli- 
gent in its supervision of the German 
corporations’ reserves and that the 
Government is at least morally re- 
sponsible for protecting its citizens 
from any loss whatsoever on this ac- 
count. They want nothing less than 
full cash payments on their insurance. 
On the other hand, those not directly 
interested feel that anything contrib- 
uted from the Federal treasury to re- 
lieve the situation will necessarily have 
to be taken from the public pocket in 
additional taxes. They do not see why 
citizens who placed their insurance with 


problem apparently pleases no one.local companies, should be penalized by 
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The 62nd Annua! Report shows: 


Premiums received during the 
 aaainceacesaadocedenan 96,990,847 

Payments to Policyholders and 

thelr beneficiaries in eath 

come 2 Sacsouente, Dividends, 

Amount added to the Tnsurance 

Reserve Funds 


($642, 638 in excess of the amount 

required to maintain the reer 
Actual mortality enpertense 33. 

of the amount expected 
Insurance in Force..... 

Admitted Assets .... 
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having to share in the misfortune of 
those who patronized German compan- 
ies. Both sides have an apprehension 
that Germany will not pay its portion 
of the so-called ‘German-Swiss Fund’ 
and that policyholders will consequent- 
ly be faced with the prospect of receiv- 
ing only slightly more than 20% of the 
value of their insurance. 

“In any event it is certain that Ger- 
man life insurance companies are in 
disfavor here as a result of the present 
difficulties. While formerly they wrote 
about one-fourth of the Swiss life poli- 
cies taken out, their loss of ground 
affords an opportunity for American 
companies to strengthen their position 
with the public,” 
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Illinois Bankers’ 
“Savings Policies” 


ASSOCIATION 





PLAN OUTLINED 


Paper Read Before Mutual Life Under- 
writers Convention in Chicago 
This Week 


At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Mutual Life Underwriters held in Chi- 
cago this tobert M. Work, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
sociation of Monmouth, IIl., read a com- 
prehensive paper on the subject of 
“Savings Policies vs. Bank Savings,” in 
which he reviewed what had been pub- 
lished on the subject and then presented 
a comparison of cost and advantages 
of the more generally approved Bank 
Savings Plan, using as a basis the 
whole life policy,. with that -of the 
Illinois Bankers Life plan. 

He said in part: 

The general average of cost of this 
plan runs very close to that of the 
Pacific Mutual which is $8.79 per month 
or $105.48 per year at age thirty-five. 
Under this plan, as we have seen, the 
beneficiary would receive, in event of 
the death of the insured at the end of 
the eighth year, $1,771.50. 

The cost of a Ten Year Endowment 
Savings Policy on our plan, at age 
thirty-five is $107.34 per year, or $8.95 
per month. At the end of the eighth 
year the beneficiary would receive 
$1,746.34 in case of the insured’s death. 

At the end of the tenth year, in each 
case, the insured may withdraw $1,000 
and continue to carry the life policy 
which in the case of the Pacific Mutual 
would cost $26.30 per year (Handy 
Guide 122 p. 962) and in our case $16.48 
per year. 





week 


Variations of Policy 

Under our plan, the insured may with- 
draw any part or all of his savings 
at any time while under the other he 
may not. Under our plan his savings 
will be applied to the payment of pre- 
miums if he is unable to make a de- 
posit or pay a premium, while under 
theirs failure, even for one month, will 
cause the insurance to lapse. 

We have been much interested in 
the variations of our policy which have 
been developed by experience. It will 
be recalled that we began with a Twen- 
ty Savings Policy, so designed that the 
interest on the accumulation after the 
end of the twentieth year would amount 
to enough to pay the annual life pre- 
miumi, thus resembling a Twenty Pay- 
ment Life Policy, with many differences 
in favor of our policy, most noticeable 
of which is the fact that the excess or 
deposits will be paid to the beneficiary 
in full whether the death of the insured 
occurs before or after the expiration of 
twenty years. This practically makes 
of the policy taken at age thirty-five 
a Twenty Payment Life Policy for 
$1,412 because that is the amount pay- 


ee 


able at any time after the twentieth 
fear. 

, It will be readily seen that it is only 
a matter of arithmetic to work out a 
single payment, five-, ten-, fifteen-, twen- 
ty- or thirty-payment policy on this 
lan. 

From this plan the so-called endow- 
ment form is a very natural evolution. 
It will be found that by using a deposit 
of $34.%5 per $1,000 of insurance, an 
accumulation of $1,000 will be had at 
the end of twenty years. Similarly a 
deposit of $18.16 per annum will amount 
to $1,000 at the end of thirty years and 
we thus have twenty or thirty-year en- 
dowment policy at an annual cost at 
age thirty-five of $51.23 per annum and 
$34.64 per annum respectively. 


Discourage Ten Year Endowment 

It should be explained that while we 
issue this policy on the Ten Year En- 
dowment form, upon request, we dis- 
courage its use and advise the use of 
the Twenty Year Life or Twenty Year 
Endowment instead. The former, at 
age thirty-five, cost but $30.80 per thou- 
sand and results in a saving account 
of $412 in twenty years, and the latter 
costs but $51.23 per thousand, as noted 
above, and results in a savings account 
of $1,000 at the end of twenty years. 
Of course, the savings account in both 
cases is always accompanied by an in- 
surance protection of a full $1,000 in 
addition to the savings. 

These policies, at ages under thirty- 
five will compare very favorably in cost 
to those of legal reserve companies but 
there are many advantages in our favor. 

In the case of the legal reserve policv 
the beneficiary, in event of insured’s 
death before maturity of the policy. will 
receive $1,000 and no more, and the 
insured, in the event of the maturity 
of the endowment period will receive 
$1.000 and no more for a surrender of 
his policy. In our case the beneficiary 
will receive an increasing amount as 
the years pass, depending upon the 
amount of savings, so that if the in- 
sured dies in the nineteenth year the 
heneficiary will receive $1,926.82, and if 
the insured survives the twenty year 
neriod he may withdraw this $1,000 but 
keep his policy which he may still 
maintain for the protection of his fam- 
ily at the slight cost of $16.48 per year. 

Experience 

That this is the ideal method of en- 
eouraging savings in connection with 
life insurance can hardly be donbted. 
We have been quick struck with our 
own experience and with the apparent 
readiness of young people to start a 
savings account. For the first ten 
months of this year 43.1% of these 
Savings Policies have named a parent 
as heneficiarv as against 16.1% in other 
policies; 44.7% have named a husband 
or wife as beneficiary as against 70.1% 
in other policies. Apparently the agents 
have had great success in influencing 
parents and children to co-operate in 
securing these policies. 

The average age of the insured in 
these policies is: men 25.6 years, women 
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STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 
ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
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26.7 years, as against our general aver- 
age of thirty years at age of entry cov- 
ering the year 1921. It is manifestly a 
policy which appeals particularly to the 
young, to those in whom thrift and sav- 
ings should be encouraged. 

It must be admitted that the plan is 
not without its objections and its prob- 


lems. Paramount among objections is 
that in proportion as savings are in- 
creased insurance is diminished. In 


other words, speaking from an insur- 
ance standpoint, the applicant should 
invest all of his money in insurance, 
instead of putting part in insurance and 
part in savings. 


Problems 


A problem suggested by this practice 
is how these funds are to be treated in 
respect to the question of local and 
federal taxation. Will we be allowed to 
set them up as a liability? 

Another problem is the question of 
where the Savings Fund belongs. We 
have from time to time received letters 
in bankruptcy proceedings enquiring 
whether such and such policies have 
any cash or loan value. How are you 


to answer that question with respect to 
a Savings Policy to the credit of which 
there is a deposit or accumulation? If 
you report that you hold cash belonging 
to the insured will not the bankrupt 
be obliged to surrender his policy or 
at least the cash deposit to its credit? 
It is well known that a policy which 
authorizes the bankrupt to nominate or 
change the beneficiary at will passes 
to his trustee (7 C.J. 123). Our poli- 
cies would come in this class but as a 
matter of fact if the bankrupt  sur- 
rendered the deposits to the credit of 
his policy he could then hold it as com- 
ing within that class of policies having 
no present value. Corollary to the 
above question is the query as _ to 
whether deposits in the hands of the 
company would be subject to attach- 
ment. 


A much more interesting and vital 
auestion arises however, concerning the 
disposition of the proceeds of a Savings 
Policy upon the death of the insured 
Do the deposits or accumulations follow 
the face of the policy into the hands 
of the beneficiary, thus being free from 
taxes and exempt from attachment for 
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the debts of the insured, or do they 
pass to the estate of the insured sub- 
ject to all conditions of bank deposits, 
for example? 

The Savings Policies of the Illinois 
Bankers Life Association specifically 
provide that “upon the death of the 
insured any amount to the credit of 
the policy in the Savings Fund shall 
be added to the face of the policy and 
paid to the beneficiary as provided 
herein.” If this provision be effective 
and conclusive, as we hope it is, we 
have here another striking advantage 
of our plan over the Bank Savings Plan, 
for under that arrangement the savings 
undoubtedly go to the estate of the 
insured, regardless of the manner of 
payment of the face of the policy. 


Some New Features 


Our friends of the Guarantee Fund 
and National Life Associations have in- 
augurated and are using an enlargement 
of the Savings Policy, which we have 
written on the ordinary plan only, by 
incorporating in it the double indem- 
nity and permanent total disability 
features, the latter with annuity and 
waiver of premiums. The writer has 
been very loath to adopt such plan be- 
cause of the tendency to drop the feat- 
ures, which are necessarily cancelled 
at age sixty, and thus throw out of 
alignment the tables prepared and ap- 
pearing in the policy. It seems to us 
that it will cause confusion jin the 
accounts as well as in the minds of 
the insured, but in keeping with gen- 
eral insurance practice, I suppose we 
shall follow suit whether we want to 
or not bowing to the will of the com- 
peting agents. 





O. W. HUGHLETT DIES 
Octavus W. Hughlett, district man- 
ager at Kilmarnock, Va., for the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, died last 
week. Mr. Hughlett was previously with 


the Atlantic Life and also with the Mu-' 


tual Life of New York. 


STEAL F. A. WALLIS IDEAS 





General Agent of Fidelity Mutual Dis- 
cusses Literature and Other 
Subjects at Luncheon 





Frederick A. Wallis, general agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, had another 
of his big lunches at the large offices 
of the company in the Woolworth Build- 
ing on Saturday. More than one hun- 
dred attended. The agency is making 
steady progress under the brilliant di- 
rection of Mr. Wallis and is featuring 
income for life insurance. 

The agency has been issuing some 
very clever literature. In fact, the 
literature is so good it has been copied 
by at least one other general agency. 
Mr. Wallis said he regarded this as 
a compliment, but at the same time he 
would have been better pleased if the 
other general agencies had worked out 
original matter as they not only stole 
Mr. Wallis’ ideas but even went so far 
as to copy his type and color schemes. 

Mr. Wallis, by the way, is in demand 
as a lecturer and has more than a 
hundred invitations to make talks. He 
uses three lectures, largely based on 
immigration and opportunities in this 
country, and is preparing two more. 

During the last political campaign he 
was treasurer of the state campaign 
committee of the Democratic party. 


WELCOMES CLEMENCEAU 

Charles Jerome Edwards, general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and president of the Brooklyn 
Club, was appointed chairman of the 
committee of prominent Brooklyn men 
who welcomed Clemenceau to that city 
this week. 


The cruelist lies are often told in 
silence.—-R. L. Stevenson. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 





Missouri State Life Now $2,000,000 Cor- 
poration; Surplus of Company 
$1,817,620 on June 25 





The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$2,000,000, the increase to go to stock- 
holders in the form of a $1,000,000 or 
100% stock dividend, payable to those 
of record on November 10, the company 
announces. M. E. Singleton, president 
of the company, said that the action 
was approved Tuesday by the Insurance 
Commissioner and Secretary of State. 
The surplus of the company, which on 
June 25 last amounted to $1,817,620, 
more than warranted the capital stock 
increase, he said. 


MADE GENERAL AGENTS 

EK. J. Faltysek and Homer D. Lininger 
have been appointed general agents for 
the Equitable of Iowa in the Monroe 
street agency, Chicago, effective Decem- 
ber 1. An officer of the Equitable said 
this week: 

“Mr. Faltysek has been with the 
Northwestern Mutual fifteen years, and 
Mr. Lininger has been with the same 
company three and a half years. They 
have operated under a joint office, and 
sought a connection with our company 
with the idea of building a general 
agency for themselves.” 


JOHN HANCOCK BANQUET 

Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life; E. H. Brock, 
vice-president; Dr. Ignatius Haines, 
medical director, and H. G. Wischmeyer, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
entertained the Pittsburgh agency of 
the John Hancock at a banquet in the 
William Penn Hotel last week. The 
banquet marked the close of a two-day 
convention, which was attended by the 
home office officials. 


AETNA’S 42nd STREET BRANCH 

On October 15th the Fifth Avenue 
Branch of the Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies gave up quarters which it had 
occupied for same time at 200 Fifth 
Avenue to take possession of new 
offices in the Bowery Savings Bank 
Building, 110 East 42nd Street. 

This busy metropolitan '! Service 
Station, now known as the 42nd Street 
Branch, occupies commodious quarters 
on the twelfth floor. The offices are 
attractively laid out, conveniently ar- 
ranged and in every way well equipped 
to care for the large and rapidly grow- 
ing business which is handled at this 
point. 

Manager John B. Clarke extends to 
visiting Aetna-izers or assured a cordial 
invitation to make the new Forty- 
Second Street Branch their  head- 
quarters while in New York. 


SPARE TIRE INSURANCE 

Charles A. Pray, Iowa state manager 
of the Lincoln National, is elected to 
membership in the New Use Club this 
month by his sale of several Lincoln 
Life policies through the interest pro- 
voking avenue of spare tire insurance. 

Charles readily gets a prospect to 
admit the value of a spare tire in an 
automobile journey. No motorist would 
start on an extended tour without his 
spare tire. 

The disability clause in a Lincoln 
Life policy is then likened to a spare 
tire and its purpose in time of need is 
duly stressed by Mr. Pray. It is an 
asset too important to be overlooked as 
a part of life insurance equipment. 


Oo. V. WHEELER’S RECORD 
O. V. Wheeler, who has been with the 
Rochester agency of the Equitable, 
since July 1, 1920, had a record in 1921 
of 102 cases for $165,439. He will beat 
this in 1922. 
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J. W. ELLIOT’S MISFORTUNE 

The financial the sensa- 
tional James W. Elliot’s Business Build- 
the columns, will 
meet with a mixed reception in life in- 
the which he 
created, for the enthusiasm for selling 


troubles of 


ers, noted in 


rews 


surance, For literature 


he managed to insti! in thousands of 
ambitious young men, for the impetus 
institution of salesman- 
but in 


efforts 


he gave to the 


ship he was a force for good, 


and 
that 


some other respects his 


methods are worth studying so 
they can be avoided. 
the aim of 


remarkably 


It was 
brilliant, 


Elliot, a 
high-spirited or 


young, 
ganizer to turn out salesmen en masse 
by an elaborate but very speedy night 
school curriculum in which he was sur- 
rounded by assistants, all of 
lived breathed the Elliot 
ideas and spouted the Elliot epigrams. 
He felt that he could turn out 
salesmen standardized just as an auto- 
mobile factory turns out cars. He turned 
them out all right 
his time 
were 


many 
whom and 


sure 


by the thousands in 
and some were good. Others 
terrible. Ambitious young men, 
of whom would have found life 
much less difficult if they were driving 
trucks or running elevators in office 
buildings, stormed the business citadels 
of the town, offering stock or bonds for 
Each was armed with a memor- 
ized sales talk, a complete answer to 
any objections which could be made, 
and an enthusiasm which did not like 
to take “no” for an answer. What re- 
markable adventures those young men 
had! Many were successful, but what 
exciting stories others could tell about 
being thrown out! And as for the occu- 
pants of the offices who were solicited 
- they, too, could unfold stories of the 
unparalleled boredom which followed 
the unexpected appearance at their 
desks of raw youths, who, after a lesson 
or two under Elliot’s tutors, succeeded 
in breaking into the sanctum and then 
refused to be routed by a courteous 
“No.” 

To New York City general agents of 
life insurance companies the Elliot sys- 
tem proved in the end to be highly irri- 
tating as the influx of Elliot 
increased the number of visitors to 
offices and made it just that much hard- 
er for agents of life insurance with 
legitimate missions, especially cold can- 


some 


sale. 


salesmen 


vass people. The half-baked and stereo- 
typed kind of selling talks also had a 
bad effect, tending to cheapen all sorts 
of salesmanship. The Elliot men had 
to sell and it was 
always government 
bond. Sometimes it was the stock of a 
not-too-well-known tire. 


to have something 


not as safe as a 


There are at least two morals. One, 
it is better to train one man right than 
half a hundred careiessly and loosely. 
Two, the public’s confidence, 
abused by one set of 


when 
salesmen, reacts 
on others. 


“26 DAYS FOR JOHN” 
Novel Campaign Waged By Agents; Re- 


sults in More Than Million 
of Business 


A meeting of all the agents of the 
John M. Riehle Agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society was held at the 
Hoftbrau Haus on the evening of Octo- 
ber 16. 

At this time it was planned to con 
duct a “Twenty-six Days for John” cam- 
paign in commemoration of the 26th 
anniversary of John M. Riehle with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

The agents present pledged them- 
selves to 200 applications. The result 
was 293 applications, with a volume of 
$1,194,000. 


KIDDER WITH NORWICH UNION 

H. L. Kidder, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the U. S. Casualty, has been 
appointed manager of the liability and 
compensation departments of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity and the Phoenix 
Indemnity. Mr. Kidder began his in- 
surance work in Boston and continued 
there until appointed to the compen- 
sation department of the U. S. Casualty 
in 1912. After holding various positions 
in the compensation and liability de- 
partments he was appointed assistant 
secretary, resigning this position to 
open a general agency of his own in 
Knoxville. Mr. Kidder recently sold 
this agency and returned to New York. 
Hlis experience both in, the home office 
and the field were considered to have 
equipped him excellently for the man- 
agement of the departments. 


HOME OFFICE ON RIVER. 

The George Washington Life has 
purchased a lot in Charleston, W. Va., 
fronting 100 feet on Kanawha street, 
and including the river bank in front, 
which it proposes to use as a Home 
Office site. The present building will 
be improved. President Smith says: 
“It has always been my dream to have 


our Tome Office face the Kanawha 
River.” 





HIGHER GUARDIAN DIVIDENDS 

An increase in dividends of the 
Guardian Life for policyholders is an- 
nounced for 1923. In some cases it will 
reach 35%. 





UNION CENTRAL COURSE 


A Union Central educational course 
for Home Office employes is announced. 





J. Ernest Teare, treasurer of the 
Cleveland Life, was accorded one of the 
nighest honors of the women’s branch 
of Masonry when at the International 
Convention held last week at Washing- 
ton, D. C., he was elected right worthy 
associate grand patron of the Order of 
the Eastern Star. This honor comes to 
Mr. Teare after many years of faithful 
devotion to the interests of the order, 
during which time he has filled many 
offices. Prior to the new distinction he 
received last week he has held the 
office of right worthy grand trustee of 
the. General Grand Chapter O. E. S. 
Mr. Teare has been with the Cleveland 
Life virtually since its organization, 
having been successively chief of the 
policy department, assistant auditor, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











MURIEL LAWLOR 


Muriel Lawlor is the “Read Your Policy” girl, having been selected by the 
New York State Association of Local Agents to pose for the above picture which 
has been used in illustrated papers throughout the country. Miss Lawlor is a 
film star. Quite a number of posters have been printed with Miss Lawlor’s “fully 
covered by insurance” picture, accompanied by this reading matter: 

What Would You Do-—if you had a fire, and your property was insured? 
Of course you would expect to recover. But would you know how to go about it? 
Unfortunately, many dishonest claims are made, and therefore the law has es- 
tablished a definite procedure to be carried out by every policyholder who suffers 
a loss. You—and all other honest claimants—are protected by this law. If you 
will Read Your Policy, you will learn exactly what to do in case of loss or dam- 
age; also many other things that are vitally important to you. Your insurance 


policy is a contract between yourself and the insuring company. 
vrotection you should understand its provisions. Therefore 


George Barmore, superintendent of 
agents of the Federal Life, and Albert 
H. Laub, assistant treasurer of the 
company, have been made directors of 
the Federal. Mr. Barmore has been 
superintendent of agents since Febru- 
ary, 1921, succeeding Charles S. Ran- 
nells. He stands well with the agency 
force. Mr. Laub came to the company 
as a boy in knickerbockers for a salary 
of $3.50 a week. He studied mathe- 


For your own 
“Read Your Policy.” 





matics at the Northwestern University 
at night and became head bookkeeper 
of the accounting department of the 
company. About eight years ago he 
was made cashier. In February, 1921, 
he was made assistant treasurer. 

* 


Edna Nicoll, the French army girl 
who came to this country several years 
ago and is writing insurance for the 
Travelers, has joined the life insurance 
class at New York University. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Ask Race of Assured 
In New Report Blanks 


RETAIL 





CREDIT CO’S DATA 





Place of Birth, Reputation as to 
Finance, Character and Morals; 
Management Information 





The Retail Credit Co., of Atlanta, is 
now using a fire insurance report which 
starts with the following questions to 
be answered: 

Policy No. 
Location. 

It ends with this: 
tion? Place of Birth?” 

These are some of the points about 
which information is asked: 

1 A—-In what business are they en- 
gaged? (If more than one, state all.) 
B—How long have they been engaged 
in this business? 

2 A—-Please make an estimate of 
their gross worth. B-—Of what kind of 
property does their worth consist? 

3 A--Are they generally regarded as 
successful in business? B-—About how 
much is their annual gross business? 

4 A—Do they pay their bills prompt- 
ly? B—Do you learn of any pending 
suits or judgments against them? (If 
so, give details and amounts.) 

5 A—Who is the principal in the man- 
agement of the business? B—How long 
has he resided in this town? C—If a 
new comer, what was previous address? 

6 A—Who is the next important man 
in the management? B—-How long has 
he resided in this town? C—If a new 
comer, what was previous address? 

7 Have either of the principals ever 
failed in business or gone through bank- 
ruptcy? (if so, give approximate date.) 
-§ Do you learn that they have ever 
experienced a loss by fire? (If 80, give 
approximate date and circumstances, if 
unusual.) 

9 Is the property exposed to any 
moral hazard through vice, liquor traffic, 
or other cause? (If so, give particulars.) 

10 Do you recommend the firm as a 
good fire risk? 

11 Give names of the officers, if cor- 
poration, or names of partners, if firm. 

A confidential list is added: 

1 A—About how long have you per- 
sonally known above named? B—Or, 
about how long have your informants 
known him? C—About how long since 
you or your informants have seen him, 
or heard directly of him (If not with- 
in two weeks, explain fully.) 

2 About what is his age, and what is 
his racial extraction? (Answer whether 
American, Jewish, Greek, Italian, Negro, 
ete.) B-—Is he married? (If so, how 
many in family are dependent upon 
him?) 

How long has he resided in this 
town? B—If new comer, what was pre- 
vious address? 

4 A—In what line of business is he 


Property covered—— 


“Racial Extrac- 


engaged? (If more than one, state all.) 
B—With what company, partnership, or 
individual is he connected? C@—What 
position does he hold? 

5 A-—-About how long has he been in 
his present business connection? B—Is 
he regarded as successful in business? 
(if not, what seems to hold him back?) 

6 A—About what would you estimate 
him to be worth? B—About what would 
you estimate his gross annual income? 

7 A—Of what kind of property does 
his worth consist principally? B—Does 
he own his home, rent, or board? 

8 A—Is he prompt in paying his bills? 
(if not, state whether slow or unsatis- 
factory.) B—Does he have the reputa- 
tion of living within his income? 

9 Do you learn that he has ever failed 
in business or gone through bank- 
ruptcy? 

10 Do you learn that he has ever ex- 
perienced a loss by fire? (If so, give 
approximate date and any unusual cir- 
cumstances.) 

11 A—Is his general reputation as to 
character and morals good? (If not 
good, what is the nature of the reports 
against him?) B—Is he given to sharp 
practices or questionable methods? (If 
so, explain fully.) 

12 Is the property expoged to any 
moral hazard through vice, liquor traf- 
fic, or other cause? (If so, give par- 
ticulars.) 

13 Do you recommend him as a good 
risk for fire insurance? 

14 A—-Give a full statement covering 
his business career, standing in his line 
and reputation where he lives. 

In discussing the new blanks the 
Retail Credit Co. says in part: 

About a year ago, some of the agency 
departments in the fire companies be- 
gan to use a few reports in connection 
with their general fire lines. As we 
had no particular blank which fitted 
this business, Personal Report blanks 
were used to make these reports on 
general fire risks. In this line of our 
business, there are now about seventy- 
five companies using Personal Reports. 
To further improve our services and to 
meet the particular needs of the fire 
companies, we have now drawn up, m 
collaboration with the officers and un- 
derwriters of these companies, a new 
blank. Copies of this blank are inclosed 
with this issue of “Inspection Report.” 
The improved service which we can 
give through its use is now available 
through all of our Branch Offices. 

Some of the companies who have 
been using the Personal Reports on 
their general fire risks have indicated 
to us the guides they use in requesting 
reports. These guides represent the 
instructions given to the clerks by 
which they order the reports on certain 
risks. 

Basis A—Doubtful Cases 

1. Where the business firm is not 
well rated in the commercial rating 
books. 

2. Where, from the nature of the 
business, the occupation of the assured, 





Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 














STANDARD 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
JOSEPH A. KELSEY, President 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 











the business. 





keenly regret its loss.” 


E. Kimball, President 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 





Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 


Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
| who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practical 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 


The Cleveland National 


| Fire Insurance Company 
| CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
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the property covered, information re- 
ceived, or for any other cause, question 
is raised as to the moral hazard in- 
volved. 

3. Where the name of the assured 
raises a question as to whether he is 
a foreigner from southern or eastern 
Murope or Asia. 

4. Where the information in hand 
does not clarify the situation and the 
underwriter desires to know more about 
the risk. 

Basis B—Doubtful Classes 

1. All public garage risks. 

2. All risks located in an undesirable 
district as indicated on the fire map. 

3. All risks where the company has 
a large amount of insurance involved. 

4. All risks coming through brokers 
not well known or where the assured 
is not well known to the broker or 
agent. 

5. All doubtful cases as indicated 
under Basis A. 


NEW AGENCY FOR HOWIE & CAIN 

Howie & Cain, of 110 William street, 
New York, have been appointed metro- 
politan agents of the Caledonian-Ameri- 
can, as of December 1. In addition to 
the Caledonian-American, Howie & Cain 
represent the Hanover and the North 
Carolina Home. 


ENTERS MISSISSIPPI 
The Stuyvesant has applied for a 
Mississippi license. Its application is 
made through W. L. Nelson & Co., gen- 
eral agents. 





FOR SALE—Sanborn Maps 
of Newark in first class con- 
dition. Volumes 1, 2 and 3, 
corrected to date. I. Tannen- 
baum Son & Co., 516 Fifth 





Avenue, New York City. 








110 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mer. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


HINES BROS., Managers, Texas Department, McKinney, Texas 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Guaranty Fire Assurance Corp., 
New York 


San Francisco, California 
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Hartford Stag Ad 
In Mexican Newspapers 


COMPANY OPERATING THERE 





Manuel A. Levy General Agent; How 
Company Was Introduced to 
Mexican Public 





The Hartford some time ago entered 
Mexico and advertisements of the 
Hartford 
appearing in some Mexican newspapers. 
The general agent is Manuel A. Levy. 

The “Hartford Agent” gives two 
pages of space in its current issue to 
the news, under the heading: “Good 
News—the Hartford Has Come to Town. 
Your Company is Ushered Into Mexico 
With a Fanfare of Carefully Tuned Ad- 
vertising Trumpets.” 

It starts the story by saying: 
Hartford entered Mexico ‘with a 
lop’. Continuing, it says: 

“No sooner was the necessary per- 
mission to do business secured from 
the authorities of the Mexican govern- 
ment than all Mexico City and its sur- 
roundings were told what the Hartford 
and i’s new general agency means to 
the property owners of the country. 

“Manuel A. Levy does not believe in 
letting good news ‘leak out’; on the 
contrary, this new ‘Agente General’ of 
the Hartford is a firm believer in 
planned advertising. At the request of 
Mr. Levy, the Hartford’s Advertising 
Headquarters was privileged to co-oper- 
ate in arranging a campaign to run in 
‘Excelsior’ and ‘El Universal,’ leading 
newspapers of Mexico City. 

“The first announcement occupied 
double column space and featured the 
Hartford trademark. The advertise- 
ment which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration was well set up and 
looked as attractive as though handled 
by any of our own city newspapers.” 


showing the famous stag are 


“The 
wal- 


DARGAN TALKS IN ALBANY 
Assistant General Adjuster of Home 
Addresses Albany Field 
Club 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Albany Field Club was held at the Al- 
bany Club on November 17, 1922. In 
addition to the regular routine business, 
the constitution of the club was amend- 
ed so as to enlarge its scope of activi- 
ties. 

J. T: Dargan, Jr., the assistant gen- 
adjuster of the Home Insurance 
Co., was the speaker of the evening and 
his topic was loss adjustments. He told 
the members of several interesting ex- 
loss work and also ex- 
plained the company’s attitude on sev- 
eral important features. At the close 
of his address he spoke very highly of 
the work carried on by the General 
Adjustment Bureau and the Underwrit- 
ers Salvage Corps and urged the mem- 
bers to use both of these organizations, 
pointing out that they were both owned 
and controlled by the companies. Mr. 
Dargan stated that the Underwriters 
Salvage Corps was also glad to send a 
man to look over damaged stock and 
that they were also willing to purchase 
this stock, removing same to their ware- 
house, where it could be salvaged. In 
his opinion the field men do not give 
sufficient time to loss matters and he 
urged the members to give their indi- 
vidual losses personal attention, as the 
average assured does not come in con- 
tact with the company except when he 
meets their representative on a loss. 


eral 


periences in 





CONCORDIA PRESIDENT IN EAST 

William E. Wollaeger, president of 
the Concordia Fire of Milwaukee, is in 
the East on a business trip which will 
extend over a period of about three 
weeks. 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 


C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent || 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 





Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 























EVANS ANSWERS MACAULAY 





His Comment on Latter’s Plea That 
United States Cancel Debts 
Which Allies Owe 





Henry Evans, chairman of the “Amer- 
ica Fore’ companies, has written this 
letter to T. B. Macaulay, president of 
the Sun Life, relative to the latter’s plea 
for the iis by America of the 
Allied debts to this country: 

“IT have read your letter published in 
‘The Journal of Insurance and Financial 
Statistics.’ 

“You have very clearly appealed to 
American insurance men to enlist their 
sympathies in the effort being made to 
have the United States cancel the debts 
owing by the Allies to the people of 
this country. You will note I say people, 
for they furnished the money loaned by 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehn Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 192723 
ASSETS AKD LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,267 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 








188,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
ROR) ase 0esenener $3,135,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 
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FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


ef Newark, BH. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total. 2.625. $10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 
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liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 
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the United States Government to the 
‘Allies,’ and if the Allies fail to pay this 
money borrowed on a note of hand— 
loaned without security and at a rate of 
interest (never paid) far below terms 
extended by the citizens of the allied 
countries to their own governments— 
the people of the United States must. 
“You have stated one side of the 


showing. May I ask you to give con- 
sideration to the other side of the 
ledger? 


“What did the Allies receive for trans- 
porting troops and every other service 
rendered to the United States and so 
for the common Allied good? 

“What property values have accrued 
to England, France and the other Allied 
nations, as the result of the war and the 
defeat of Germany-——land and personal 
property? We believe these values 
aggregate far more in actual worth than 
the cost of the war in dollars. Will you 
list them and see if this is not so? 

“Has not England removed her great- 
est trade rival and destroyed what was 
fast becoming a menace to her control 
of the seas? 

“If the Allies did not intend to pay 
the money borrowed when due, why in 
asking for same did they not say ‘give’ 
rather than ‘lend’? 

“Tt is, in my opinion, a case of ‘pay’ 
or ‘repudiate,’ and the nation that re- 
pudiates will not be able to borrow 
again. My ancestry on both sides is 
British (with eleven generations in this 
country, however, thank God), and I 
think too well of England to believe 
that she will ‘welsh’ in this case of the 
nya of a debt of honor—a note of 
land.” 





PREMIUM NOTE DECISION 


The St. Louis Court of Appeals in the 
case of American Ins. Co. v. Dean, re- 
cently held the maker of certain pre- 
mium notes liable therefor where be- 
fore their maturity he had assigned 
part of his interest in the property with- 
out complying with the policy provis- 
ions relating to such change of interest, 
and had failed to follow the method 
prescribed in the policy for its cancella- 
tion. In affirming the judgment of the 
lower court the Court of Appeals dis- 
cussed at length the obligations of par- 
ties to a fire policy under the clauses 
relating to suspension of liability while 
premium notes are past due and unpaid 
and those relating to the method pre- 
scribed for cancellation and return of 
premium, says Best’s. 





DAVID P. PARKER KILLED 

David P. Parker, son of Louis H. Par- 
ker, the well known insurance broker 
in New York City, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident last Saturday night 
near Milford, Conn., as he was return- 
ing to New Haven following the Yale- 
Princeton football game at Trenton. 





c. C. JONES A VISITOR 
Cliff C. Jones, distinguished Kansas 
City agent, one of the most resourceful 
and high grade men in the business, 
was in New York this week. 
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Gardner’s Story 
On Auto Insurance 


RAN IN NUMBER OF PAPERS 


Called “Stop, Look and Listen” And 
Was Feature of “Read Your 
Policy” Week 





Frank L. Gardner’s story on automobile 
insurance, bearing the caption “Automo- 
hile Owners Should Stop, Look and 
Listen.’ appeared in the New York 
“Tribune” and other papers as a feature 
of “Read Your Policy Week ” It ran as 
follows: 


With the number of automobiles in 
service increasing every day and the 
record of accidents growing correspond- 
ingly, it behooves the motor car owner 
to read his insurance policy and make 
sure that he is properly protected It 
would be wise also tor him to check up 
the company in which he carries insur- 
ance and make certain that it is a 
sound one. When a claim develops it 
frequently occurs that the policyholder 
discovers himself to have been laboring 
under a misunderstanding as to his pro- 
tection. 

Public liability, a form of coverage 
much needed nowadays, protects the 
owner of an automobile against legal 
liability because of personal injuries to 
other persons, due to the maintenance 
or operation of his car. This protec- 
tion is usually quite broad and shields 
the owner against a}most any conceiva- 
ble kind of claim or suit that may be 
brought against him because of per- 
sonal injury done by his automobile. 
The policy, however, does not offer pro- 
tection while the car is being operated 
in a race or speed contest, nor while it 
is being driven by a person under six- 
teen years of age. It also excludes cov- 
erage while the car is being used as a 
taxicab or ’bus, unless the owner has 
paid the proper premium covering this 
special hazard. 

As ordinarily written, a public liabil- 
ity policy provides that the company 
will pay any loss up to $10,000 for in- 
juries to more than one person in any 
one accident, subject, however, to a 
limit of $5,000 for a single person. By 
paying 25% more premium, the owner 
can get twice as much insurance cover- 
age and about ten times as much by 
paying approximately 45% more pre- 
mium. Most of the losses are small 
ones, so it naturally takes more pre- 
mium to cover the first $5,000 than it 
does to cover the next $5,000, and so 
on up to the scale. 

Property Damage and Collision 

The property damage coverage pro- 
tects the owner against liability for 
whatever damage his car does to other 
people’s property. The same exclusions 
appear in this policy as in that cover- 
ing public liability and, in addition, cov- 
erage is excluded for any property Car- 
ried in or upon the insured automobile. 
The standard limit for a property dam- 
age policy is $1,000, although higher 
limits may be purchased. 

Collision Insurance protects the own- 
er against damage to his own car. This 
policy is printed in three forms—full 
coverage, which protects for every col- 
lision loss, no matter how small; “$50 
deductible,” which is sold at a much 
cheaper rate and requires the owner to 
pay his own loss up to $50, and to pay 
the first $50 of any larger loss. The 
“$100 deductible” coverage, whith sells 
at a still cheaper rate, requires the 
owner to pay the first $100 of each loss. 

Where an “owner driven only policy” 
is issued there is a reduction of 20% 
from the basic pleasure car rates, where 
an automobile is owned by one person 
and the driving is not only limited to 
private purposes but also to the owner. 
The thought is that this restriction ma- 
terially reduces the risk, with a corre- 
sponding improvement in the hazard 
from an insurance standpoint. It is 
assumed that in such cases, the car will 
be in the garage or safely parked while 
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PROTECTION AND 
THE HOME 


To provide the kind of insurance protec- 
tion charactéristic of America’s Largest 
and Strongest Fire Insurance Company— 


To render to agent and assured, the kind 
of insurance service expected of a leader— 


To exhibit at all times that fairness and 
promptness in adjusting losses which have 
earned its splendid reputation— 


These are the standards prescribed for 
The Home of New York in keeping with the 
place it occupies in the business of insurance. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Ram, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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the assured is in his office attending to 
his customary duties. It should be 
clearly understood that an “owner 
driven only policy” means just what it 
Says and that the company may deny 
liability if an accident occurs while the 
car is being driven by some person 
other than the assured, even though the 
latter may be a passenger in the car at 
the time. 

Fire and theft insurance are self- 
explanatory, but some policies exclude 
the*small equipment losses, such as the 
theft of spare tires or motormeters. 
Some require that the owner stand one- 
quarter of the loss, while others provide 
full coverage. These restrictions have 
been put into effect principally during 
the past year or two because the fire 
and theft losses were becoming exces- 
sive. The object has been to induce 
the assured to be more careful of his 
property by making him stand part of 
each loss. 

The theft rates depend primarily on 
the type of car being insured. Popular 
makes are stolen much more frequently 
than cars that are seldom heard of— 
first, because it is harder to detect the 
thief, and, secondly, because the thief 
finds it easier to dispose of a popular 
car. Consequently, the theft rate on a 
Ford automobile, for example, may be 
ten times as high as the theft rate on a 
Sterling car. 

Moral Hazard 

The point of moral hazard is one that 
has received considerable mention, and, 
as customarily used, applies only to bad 
moral risks—individuals who conspire 
to defraud the insurance companies. 
Sometimes when a man purchases a car 
during a period of high prices and in- 
sures the vehicle at its full value, he is 
tempted later, when prices have been 
reduced and the car is no longer new, 
to destroy the car and collect his insur- 
ance. A good many dishonest individ- 
uals have attempted this. There have 
been more than twice as many cars 
burned upon lonely country roads dur- 
ing the past two years than ever before. 
Similarly a great many cars haves been 
“stolen” that never would have been 
had not the owner over-insured his car. 
Even where an owner does not deliber- 
ately connive with criminals to have his 
car “stolen,” he sometimes will be as 
careless as he knows how to be in the 
hope that someone will happen along 
and appropriate his conveyance 

The insurance companies feel that 
the remedy lies in requiring the owner 
to insure his car for less than It is 
worth, so that he will always have an 
inducement to protect his property. 
This, of course, is a difficult matter to 
arrange because policies run for a full 
period of twelve months, during which 
time the value of a car changes quite 
materially. 





RICHMOND VISITORS 

R. A. Parkinson, assistant secretary 
of the Agricultural, spent a day or two 
in Richmond, Va., last week as guest 
of Messrs. Cummins and English, man- 
agers. Mr. Parkinson went from Rich- 
mond to Atlanta. George C. Long, Jr., 
secretary of the Connecticut Fire, also 
stopped over in Richmond during the 
week. He was en route to the home 
office from a trip to Atlanta and other 
parts of the Southern territory. He was 
the guest in Richmond of Jules J. Elder, 
special agent for the Connecticut in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 





“RED BOOK” ISSUE 

As part of this edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter is published the Red Book 
of Fire & Casualty Insurance Salesman- 
ship, an annual publication which aims 
to help the agent to familiarize himself 
more with what he has to sell and 
which also endeavors to dig up new 
ideas about salesmanship or human in- 
terest stories of assistance to the 
agents. 





D. D. BUTLER HONORED 
Dale D. Butler, well known Middle- 
town, Conn., insurance agent, has been 
elected president of the Middletown 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Insurance Contract 
A 50-50 Proposition 


COMMON SENSE 





FOR ASSURED 





Good Piece of Publicity in “Read Your 
Policy” Campaign Published By 
Newspapers 

Under the head of “Insurance Contract 
is Fifty-fifty Proposition” tms piece of 
copy, sent by the New Vort State sso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, and discuss- 
used by 


ing the Standard policy, was 


many daily papers this week. 

Why is it that, with upwards of thirty 
million fire insurance policies in force 
the equivalent of one for every family 
in America, with several millions to 
spare—probably not more than one 
policy in every hundred has been read 
by its holder? This question was asked 
today by a prominent insurance man 
and member of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, which is 
sponsoring a state-wide campaign to in- 
duce holders of insurance policies to 
familiarize themselves with their terms. 
This authority then went on to answer 
his own questions: : 

“The reason for this seeming indif- 
ference,” he said, “lies in the fact that 
most people insist on ‘buying’ fire in- 
surance, regarding it in much the same 
light as the purchase of a loaf of bread. 
They do not read all of the printing 
on the wrapper of a loaf of bread; why, 
then, they reason, should they trouble 
to read all that ‘tiresome lingo’ in 
their insurance policies? 

“Looking upon insurance as an ordi- 
nary commodity is, however, funda- 
mentally wrong. People should realize 
that, in reality, they are not ‘buying’ 
anything when they take out insurance. 
What they are doing is entering into a 
definite contract. Indeed, the very word 
‘policy’ comes from the Italian ‘poliza,’ 
meaning contract or agreement. 

“Every contract has its conditions, In- 
cluding a contract of insurance. If 
these conditions, which are printed in 
every policy, are not lived up to, then 
the agreement ceases to be binding and 
the protection becomes non-existent. 

“Under the heading of ‘Stipulations 
and Conditions,’ in every fire insurance 
policy, appear 200 lines of what printers 
call eight-point type. The wording, to 
the last period, is prescribed by law, 
and even the size of the type may not 
vary. In these 200 lines there are ex- 
actly 1,920 words—remarkably few, con- 
sidering that upwards of eighty billion 
dollars’ worth of property is under their 
protection. 


The First 125 Lines 

“The first 125 of the 200 lines specify 
what the policyholder must do or re- 
frain from doing in order not to break 
the agreement. For instance, conceal- 
ment of any material fact which might 
have led the company to reject the 
risk will void the policy. Such con- 
cealment, for example, might be the 
knowledge of threatened arson. Simi- 
larly, the agreement will be violated: 

“If interest in the property is mis- 
stated; that is, if one declares that he 
is the sole owner when, in reality, a 
relative holds a legal interest. 

“If the policy is on a manufacturing 
plant which is being operated at night 
without written permission. 

“If the fire hazard is increased by 
any means within the insured’s control. 

“If the company is not notified when 
extensive repairs or alterations are 
made. The reason for this provision 
is that the work of repairing increases 
the hazard, while alterations change the 
original nature of the property as it 
stood when the policy was written: 

“If there is change in ownership, 
other than that brought about by death. 
Strictly speaking, of course, property 
never is insured; individuals are in- 
sured against financial loss from de- 
struction of their property. An insur- 
ance policy is a personal contract; 




















The- 
terling 


ire Insurance Co. 


of Indianapolis, Indiana 


While 


accumulating 
wealth 


YOUR 


customers 
look to 


YOU 


for protection. The Sterling 
will serve you well. 





Back of every agent of the Sterling 
there is a trained field and office 
staff, ready and anxious to help you 
benefit by the combined strength of 
the whole organization. To put- 
this force in action, call, write or 
use the wire. 


Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





N. B. 
There are desirable 
agency connections 


open to the Sterling 
type of men. 























hence, if the parties to the contract 
change, a new agreement must be 
drawn. 

“If the policy is assigned to another 
person before a loss, no matter for what 
purpose. 

“If the property is left unoccupied 
for more than ten days, without notice 
to the company’s authorized agent. The 
period is extended by endorsement, 
however, in individual policies, accord- 
ing to the grade of public protection 
which the property enjoys. 

“These are a few of the more im. 
portant conditions under which protec- 
tion is granted. They will be found 
fully covered in the first 125 lines. 


The Last 75 Lines 

“As for the last 75 lines, these ex- 
plain exactly what the policyholder 
must do if fire occurs. Briefly, he is 
required to give immediate notice; to 
protect the property from further dam- 
age; to furnish sworn proof of loss 
within sixty days (unless excused by 
the company), and, finally, to do every- 
thing reasonable to assist in any inves- 
tigation that the company may desire 
to make of the fire or of the extent 
of the loss. Those who read this pas- 
sage in their policies will not be so 
foolish, if fire occurs, as to heed the 
advice of the misguided pest who warns 
them to ‘leave everything as it is until 
the adjuster comes.’ 

“Policyholders,” concluded Mr. ..... ‘ 
“will learn a good many more things 
if only they will take a few minutes 
to read their policies. They will learn 
not only what they cannot do, but, also, 
what the company cannot do. If policy- 
holders are not certain that they are 
properly covered, they should consult 
their local agent. First and last, it 
should be remembered that a fire in- 
surance policy is not a commodity, but 
a ‘fifty-fifty’ agreement.” 


EXPECT MUCH LEGISLATION 

The results of the recent election 
throughout the country are such as to 
make new attempts at legislative regu- 
lation almost a certainty, especially in 
the West. Progressives have been 
elected to the large majority of offices 
by wide margins. This condition indi- 
cates dissatisfaction and _ probably 
means much activity in the legislatures, 
not because of any insurance issues but 
because the men who step into office 
as a rebuke to the administration poli- 
cies (or whatever the reason) carry 
their own independent ideas with them 
into office, but have little party loyalty. 
This condition means the rapid develop- 
ment of a barter and trade condition in 
voting on various measures. 

The New York rating law will proba- 
bly be used as a model in many states 
where the legislatures meet this year. 
The publicity given the Lockwood Com- 
mittee hearings gained the attention of 
the whole country, and the example of 
the Empire State is bound to resurrect 
many measures in the states which 
have so far ignored them. 

The action of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters in re- 
gard to the national as well as the New 
York state situation in the matter of 
acquisition costs is expected to antici- 
pate the requirements of any regulatory 
statutes which are passed, thus making 
ihem take the form of mere enforce- 
ment measures. 





HEARING ON ROCHESTER 
In Albany cn November 28 at 2:30 
o’clock Superintendent Stoddard will 
hold a hearing to consider the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., situation, where established 
salaried agents have gotten the town 
in a turmoil, insurance-wise. 





WALTER Z. BROWN DEAD 
Walter Z. Brown, who for twenty- 
nine years was auditor of the Illinois 
Life, is dead. He had not been at the 
office since November 11, and death 
was from an apoplectic stroke. 





The Central Life of Ottawa, IIl., is to 
move its headquarters to Chicago. 
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New Commission Rules 
For Toronto Agents 


ADOPTED BY CANADIAN BODY 





“Chief” and “Excepted” Agencies; 
Committee Appointed to Draft 
Necessary Regulations 





At a meeting of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters’ Association held in Ot- 
tawa the following rules and regula- 
tions regarding commissions payable to 
Toronto agents were adopted: 

It shall not be permissible to pay, 
directly or indirectly, or to agree or 
offer to pay, any commission, remuner- 
ation, allowance or compensation, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided. 

1. (a). That each member, whether 
operating through a head office, branch 
office, or provincial general agency, 18 
entitled to appoint one ‘Toronto Chief 
Agency” to whom it may pay C. F U. A. 
Ontario graded or contingent com- 
missions and such additional remuner- 
ation for services as may be arranged 
between the company and such “Tor: 
onto Chief Agency.” 

(b) That, in addition to the provi- 
sions of clause 1(a), agency appoint- 
ments in existence on Ist January, 1922, 
and whose net premiums on business 
placed with a company during the year 
1921 exceeded $25,000, shall be per- 
mitted to continue as an “excepted” 
agency of that company only, and be 
paid only by that company C. F. U. A. 
Ontario graded or contingent commis- 
sions and such additional remuneration 
for services as may be arranged be- 
tween the company and such “Excepted 
Agency.” 

(c) Such “Chief” and “Excepted” 
agencies to be reported to the secretary 
at once, with written evidence of their 
eligibility. 

2. Other than above noted, a com- 
pany, either through its head office, 
branch office, provincial general agency 
and or its Toronto “Chief” or Excepted” 
agencies, may pay on or for business 
placed with it:— 

(a) A commission not in excess of 
the ©. F. U. A. Ontario graded com- 
mission on business located in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario to any person or con- 
cern holding an Ontario Government 
license. 

(b) Commission not exceeding C. F. 
U. A. Ontario graded terms to any other 
member, either, through its head office, 
branch office, provincial general agency, 
and or Toronto “Chief Agency” or “Ex- 
cepted Agencies,” for either direct or 
re-insurance business. 

(c) Commission payable by any of 
the above to agents or brokers located 
outside Ontario upon business located 
in the Province of Ontario to be limited 
to 10 per cent. Registration of such 
agents not necessary. 

It was further moved and carried: 

That a committee be appointed 
by the president to draft the ne- 
cessary detail regulations for the 
putting into force on ist January 
next of the rules now adopted; said 
regulations to include a declaration 
to be signed every six months by 
the Chief Representative of each 
member and by each excepted 
agent as to the observance of saia 
rules; this declaration to be filed 
with the secretary and reported to 

the committee, which shall be a 

permanent one and which shall deal 


with all questions of infractions of 
these rules. 





BLUE GOOSE DINNER 
Another social event in the week of 
December 4 is the Blue Goose dinner at 
the Aldine Club on that night, which 
will be attended by some of the com- 
missioners. The loca] Blue Goose pond 
Is growing so fast that a maximum 


membership of 1,000 members may be 
impesed, 














LARGER SELLING 





‘THE business house or individual who 
demands large protection limits must be 
assured that their insurance is being placed 
with strong, well known and dependable in- 
stitutions. They invest in insurance with as 
much care and discrimination as they would 
in the purchase of land, a building or stock. 
They accept insurance in the confidence and 
good faith that they will be promptly paid 
should a just claim arise at any time. 


The application of the highest business 
ethics by any institution fosters and main- 
tains good will, confidence and prestige. 
Norwich Union offers this end by efficient, 
fair service—a service that has profited both 
its agents and clients. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
W. G. Falconer, President E. B. Thistle, Secretary 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 








COMPANIES 


F. I. A. Companies Get 
McMahan Reprimand 


ACCUSED OF CUTTING RATES 


Grows Out of Alleged Practices Rela- 
tive to Cotton Mill Village 
Employes Dwellings 





Commissioner McMahan, of South 
‘arolina, has addressed letters relative 
to South Carolina cotton mill rates. 
One letter went to members of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association, as it was 
reported to the commissioner that there 
is rate cutting on operatives’ dwellings 
in cotton mill villages due to F. I. A. 
competition. This letter read: 

To the Company Addressed: 

It has come to my attention that cer- 
tain fire insurance companies, although 
members of the South Carolina Rating 
Bureau and bound to observe the fire 
rates filed with this department for its 
members by that bureau, nevertheless 
through a separate organization, the 
“Wactory Insurance Association,” re- 
gard themselves as privileged to cut 
the rates on dwellings and other build- 
ings that are owned by cotton mills. 
The provision of the Rating Bureau Act 
in Section 13, exempting from its terms 
“property protected in whole or in part 
by automatic sprinklers,” relieves the 
companies from obligation to observe a 
stated rate in the insurance of sprink- 
lered risks; but the companies have 
undertaken to extend that exemption to 
the entirely unsprinklered properties of 
the mills which place with the com- 
panies their sprinklered properties. 

This is of course not warranted by 
the statute. These companies assume 
a right not permitted to other com- 
panies to cut rates to millowned prop- 
erties. At the same time they give a 
lower rate to mill-owned properties 
than to individually owned properties 
of exactly the same class of risk. This 
is the worst sort of discrimination. It 
is a rebate to big business. But if the 
lowered rate on that property suffices 
in these cases, it should suffice in the 
case of the ordinary citizen, who is 
therefore being charged too high a rate. 

I trust, therefore, you will file with 
this department and promulgate the 
same reduced rates for all like proper- 
ties, however owned. 

The commissioner sent a letter to all 
companies in the state, reading in part: 
To the Fire Insurance Companies: s 

It has come to my attention that the fire 
insurance rates tiled with this department by 
the companies (or the Rating Bureau for them) 
are often cut by an agent in order to get the 
business or to hold it. 

| learn that when the Rating Bureau dis- 
approves the cut-rate the correction is oiten 
postponed even until the policy exp_res and 


the company which has obtained or held the 
business by means of the cut continues to 


hold it, though it may finally charge the legal 
rate 

The assured appreciates the effort made to 
give him a lower rate, and if he must at last 


pay the legal rate he prefers to pay it to thee 
company and agent who have tried to “get by” 
for him with a lower rate. The company and 
the agent ‘thus profit by their own wrong 

l hereby notify every company, and | expect 
it to notify its agents, that herea‘ter when the 


cutting of a rate or other deviation from the 
legal rate igs not corrected within thirty days 
after disapproval by the Rating Bureau (or 
within a reasonable time when the policy was 
not filed with the bureau), I shall take this 
as proof of deliberate intention to violate the 
law and I shall require the company to cance] 
the policy and the company and agent to be 
debarred from writing that risk again More 
over when it is clear to me that the cut of a 
rate was a deliberately intended evasion of 
the law, I shall not allow the correction to be 
made at all but shall require that the busi- 


ness be surrendered and the company and 
agent be debarred from writing that risk again. 


AGENT KILLED IN ACCIDENT 

Edward L. Dechert, member of the 
insurance agency of W. L. Dechert & 
Co., of Harrisonburg, Va., and brother 
of W. L. Dechert, head of the agency, 
died the night of November 18 as a re- 
sult of injuries received when an auto- 
mobile in which he was riding turned 
over near Mount Jackson, twenty-five 
miles from Harrisonburg. 
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Lott Defends Agents 
And Stock Companies 


TALKS IN MEMPHIS THIS WEEK 


Reciprocals and Non-Agency Mutuals 
Again Target; Agent Bulwark of 
Modern Civilization 





, 

“The American Insurance Agent” is 
the title of one of the most important 
addresses that has yet been delivered 
by Edson S. Lott. It was upon the occa- 
sion of his appearance this week before 
the Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents in Memphis, Tenn. He first an- 
swered the question, “Is the insurance 
agent an economic waste?” 

Mr. Lott said in part: 

“Any man who has followed his ac- 
complishments, and then claims that 
the American insurance agent is an 
economic waste, is himself either a 
moral doodlebug or an intellectual nin- 
compoop —probably both. 

“When one is led to believe that the 
insurance agent is an economic waste, 
he then becomes the food on which the 
non-agency mutualists and reciprocal- 
ists fatten. He is the business man 
who passes by lifelong neighbors, whom 
he knows to be honest and intelligent, 
and signs a wide-open, all-embracing 
power-of-attorney for an ‘attorney-in- 
fact’ whom he never saw and concern- 
ing whom he knows nothing—and signs 
such power-of-attorney without first sub- 
mitting it to his lawyer, without him- 
self even reading it with sufficient care 
to grasp its real import. 

Insurance “At Cost” 

“He does this because of the magic 
which surrounds the statement that he 
can thereby obtain his insurance ‘at 
cost,’ not realizing that the ‘cost’ may 
be the entering on the court records 
at his county seat of a lien on all his 
worldly possessions without any knowl- 
edge on his part that any legal proceed- 
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ings had ever been instituted against 
him—without understanding that he 
had given to a stranger a binding power- 
of-attorney legally to permit judgment 
to be taken against him by default. 

“He is the business man who dis- 
cards the efficient local agent and falls 
for the statement contained in a circu- 
lar issued by the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies, read- 
ing: a 

“The mutual companies are in busi- 
ness to save money for you—the stock 
companies to make money out of you.’ 

“Yes, those running stock insurance 
companies are in business to make 
money, as are all sane business men— 
including those who run non-agency 
mutual insurance companies. 

“Honest business men freely admit 
that they are in business for the profit 
they derive therefrom, and they see no 
reason why they should play the parts 
of hypocritical pharisees or benevolent 
frauds in order to sell their wares. 

“When the executives of these mutual 
companies argue that it is wrong for 
business men to ‘make money’ from 
their businesses, they but echo the cry 
of the socialists and the communists, 
that all business and all industry should 
be pooled (mutualized) in order that all 
may share and share alike. And when 
they claim that they are engaged in the 
business of insurance solely for the ben- 
efit of their policyholders (not one- 
thousandth of one per cent of whom 
they have ever seen) they thereby ex- 
hibit a brand of gall that a starving 
buzzard would refuse to eat. They are 
fakers and they must think that all oth- 
ers are fools. 

“This is an individualistic country, in 
which each and every citizen is entitled 
to a monetary reward for the business 
service he renders. Not a single valid 
reason can be urged to make the good 
insurance agent an exception. 

Agent a Monument to Civilization 


“Insurance has become such a vital 
part of our industrial, commercial and 


financial transactions, it has builded 
such a colossal fortress for the certain 
protection of the family, it so efficiently 
supports our entire economic and social 
structure, it is so interwoven with and 
so completely safeguards all human ac- 
tivities, that individual ruin and public 
chaos would follow its elimination. 

“And the agent has made insurance 
what it is—a mighty monument to twen- 
tieth century civilization. 

“The American agent blazed the way 
and has carried insurance into all our 
business houses, all our industrial es- 
tablishments, all our transportation 
lines, all our financial institutions, all 
our homes, all our work shops, and all 
our marts of trade; he has lent stability 
to all forms of creative power, made 
capital secure, created one of the foun- 
tain sources of commercial credit, and 
brought comfort to the family fireside; 
he has benefited every phase of mortal 
endeavor. 

“Prof. S.S. Huebner, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has just said that the 
American people are now annually pay- 
ing three and one-half billion dollars 
for insurance and that the assets of 
American insurance companies amount 
to ten and one-half billion dollars, but 
that, gigantic as are these figures, the 
future growth of insurance in the 
United States will be still bigger. 

“During this enormous development 
of insurance due to the efforts of the 
agents, the non-agency mutuals have 
been sneaking along in the rear, taking 
advantage of a market created by oth- 
ers and all the while defaming those 
who created that market. * * * 

Unearned Premium Reserve 

“Observe the reinsurance reserve— 
sometimes called unearned premium re- 
serve. The theory of the law is that 
companies should always keep on hand 
the full amount of their unearned pre- 
miums, in order that they may prompt- 
ly return to their policyholders’ the 
amount of the premiums not yet earned 
—should the policies be cancelled. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 











Guarantee and Accident 


— Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 














UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 








“The policies provide that if they are 
cancelled the company shall return the 
unearned premiums to the policyhold- 
ers, hence while the policies are in force 
the company is not permitted to use 
any part of the unearned premiums. 

“To illustrate: If a policy to run for 
twelve months for a premium of $12 is 
written on January 1, the company im- 
mediately sets aside an unearned pre- 
mium reserve of $12. 

“On February 1 one-twelfth of the 
premium will have been earned, and $1 
of the reserve can be withdrawn. On 
March 1 another one-twelfth of the pre- 
mium will have been earned, and an- 
other $1 of the reserve can be with- 
drawn. And so on month by month. 

“If a company writes $10,000 in pre- 
miums each month during the calendar 
year, (a total of $120,000), exactly one- 
half such total premiums will be earned 
and one-half will be unearned on De- 
cember 31, and on that date the com- 
pany should show an unearned premium 
reserve of $60,000. 

“If a 100% sound insurance company 
collects a premium of $100 for a risk, 
and a cut-rate company writes a like 
risk for $80, then the sound company 
reserves on a $100 basis and the cut- 
rate company reserves on an $80 basis. 

What Is Worse? 

“As compared with the sound com- 
pany’s $120,000 annual premium income 
and a re-insurance reserve of $60,000 
just cited, the cut-rate company would 
have an annual premium of $96,000 and 
a reinsurance reserve of $48,000—and 
the amount of insurance (the amount 
at risk) would be exactly the same in 
each case. Which could you best rely 
upon for protection? 

“What is worse, the reciprocals com- 
pute their unearned premium reserves 
only on their net income, after deduct- 
ing the attorney-in-fact’s commissions. 
Through this practice, supposing the 
attorney’s commission to be 30%, a re- 
ciprocal with a cut-rate premium in- 
come of $96,000, as compared with the 
stock company’s $120,000, would have an 
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UNITED 


COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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unearned premium reserve of $33,600 to 
cover the same amount of insurance as 
the stock company’s $60,000. 

“Pp. T. Barnum grew rich relying on 
the theory that the people like to be 
humbugged. Ponzi collected millions 
from credulous financial bargain hunt- 
ers and stole nearly every dollar of it; 
but neither Barnum nor Ponzi ever ex- 
hibited such delicious fake self-denial 
as the ‘attorney-in-fact’ who piously pro- 
claims that he is selling insurance ‘at 
cost, and then rakes off for himself 
alone from 30 to 40 cents of each and 
every policyholder’s dollar just as soon 
as it reaches his hands and before he 
has done a thing to earn it. 

“A super-superlative degree of unholy 
contempt for the truth is displayed by 
the reciprocalist who claims he is sell- 
ing insurance ‘at cost.’ 

“If reciprocals had to reserve on the 
same basis as stock companies, the in- 
business-to-save-money-for-you frauds, 
the ‘at cost’ artists, would rapidly fade 
out of the picture, leaving their policy- 
holders only the frame. * * * 

“Profiteering Stockholders” 

“Only a few weeks ago the ‘Néw York 
Times’ said: 

“*Property and profits are the main- 
spring of human activities.’ 

“A man who is thinking of mutual 
fire or liability insurance, should not 
ask how much it will cost to get in; he 
should consult his lawyer to ascertain 
how much it may cost to get out. 

“The mutualists and _ reciprocalists 
talk loudly about the profiteering stock- 
holders of stock insurance companies. 
Let’s look into that. 

“My company collects six million dol- 
lars annually in premiums, and it pays 
its stockholders $50,000 annually in divi- 
dends. This appears to indicate that if 
we paid no stockholders dividends we 
could reduce our premium rates about 
four-fifths of 1%. 

“Once we paid our stockholders $100,- 
000, which means something over 14% 
on the premiums written. 

“But we pay our stockholders’ divi- 
dends from the interest we earn on our 
investments and our interest earnings 
on November 1, 1922, were at the rate 
of $342,753.80 per year. 

“For the privilege of these dividends 
our stockholders maintain capital, sur- 
plus and reinsurance and loss reserves 
amounting (on November 1, 1922) to 
$7,938,310.79. 

“Our experience is typical of the busi- 
ness of stock insurance. 

“The Insurance Bulletin of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
bas just said: 

“*All of the policyholder’s pre- 
mium is not immediately paid out 
in losses or used for expenses. AS 
required by law, a certain portion 
must be retained as a reserve. The 
policyholder is vitally interested in 
the security of these reserves from 
which claims will be paid.’ 

“As against the capital and higher re- 
serves of the stock companies, mutuals 
and reciprocals have the assessment 
liability of their policyholders, which 
liability may be variously limited or un- 
limited—except that the liability of the 
members of a reciprocal to third parties 
probably cannot be limited at all. 
When the assessment liability is lim- 
ited the security behind the policies is 
likewise limited, and when there is no 
assessment liability only the original 
premiums collected can prevent ulti- 
mate insolvency. 

Socialistic Tendencies 

“Besides lacking security and stability 
there is the socialistic and communistic 
tendency in all forms of mutual fire and 
liability insurance, whether reciprocal, 
inter- “insurance, state fund or just plain 
mutual, 

“The mere act of combining or co- 
operating is not in itself socialistic; it 
is the purpose in view that gives char- 
acter to the act. 

“Stockholders in a stock company 
have as their purpose the making of 
profit by the investment of capital, and 
represent the capitalistic system, just 
as the policyholders in a co-operative 
insurance company themselves do when 
they engage in their individual busi- 
nesses. They invest capital in flour 


mills, grocery stores, cotton mills, shoe 
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factories or what not for the purpose of 
making a profit on their investments. 

“But when they become policyholders 
in a co-operative insurance company 
(and become both insurants and insur- 
ers) they are actuated by entirely dif- 
ferent motives; their purpose is the 
opposite of that which they had when 
investing in their various regular enter- 
prises. In becoming mutual policyhold- 
ers they are seeking to prevent insur- 
ance capital from making a profit. In 
their own lines of business they are 
capitalists; in the insurance side-line 
they are anti-capitalists, and as such, 
so far as they go, they are one with the 
socialists, who would carry that prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion and would 
prevent all capital from making a profit. 

“When a socialistic orator goes into 
a factory or mounts a soap box on a 
street corner, he tells the workmen 
that, if they will eliminate the capital- 
istic proprietors and themselves run 
(on the mutual plan) the factory where 
they are employed, they can divide 
among themselves the profits now made 
by the capitalistic proprietors. He tells 
his hearers that there should be no pri- 
vate capitalists, and that if his sugges- 
tion is carried out there will eventually 
be none—that everything, everywhere, 
between everybody, will be equalized, 
that all private property will be abol- 
ished, that it will be absorbed into com- 
munity property.” 





WAGING CANADIAN FIGHT 
Literary Opposition to Reciprocals 
Waged By Massie & Renwick, Man- 
agers; Department Takes Heed 








A strong fight against reciprocals is 
being waged by Massie & Renwick, 
managers for Canada of the Dominion 
Fire, the Northwestern National, Na- 
tional-Ben Franklin Fire and the Ensign 
Insurance Company. They have pub- 
lished a number of interesting and in- 
structive pamphlets which have been 
circularized principally throughout On- 
tario. “Canadian Insurance” said: 

“To this firm can be largely attributed 
the hesitancy on the part of the local 
insurance department to license a num- 
ber of the United States reciprocals 
that have applied to enter the province 
and on this subject it would be ex- 
tremely interesting it correct data were 
obtainable, which it is not, as to the 
very heavy losses that have been sus- 
tained by Canadians who placed their 
business with unlicensed United States 
reciprocals. We know that it would run 
into a very large amount; but it is an- 
other case of where the insured has 
tried to get something cheaper and 
afterwards keeps quiet, instead of re- 





“READ YOUR POLICY” 


(Continued from page 1) 
stability of the institution of fire in- 
surance. 

“Unfortunately, however, this accept- 
ance of the policy form without careful 
examination often results in dissatis- 
faction when loss occurs, because the 
individual assured has not understood 
the provisions of his policy. 

“Not long ago, to cite an instance, a 
large factory was seriously damaged by 
fire and when the loss was adjusted 
the owner found that because he had 
not insured his property to the extent 
of 80% of its value, he was a co-insurer 
with the insuring company and was 
therefore responsible for a portion of 
the loss. 

“The so-called ‘co-insurance clause’ 
was fully set forth in the policy but the 
factory owner had not taken time to 
read it. The oversight cost him several 
thousand dollars. 

“In order to prevent such misunder- 
standings, which now occur because the 
public is not familiar with the text of 
the insurance contract, the New York 
State Association of Local Agents has 
organized what is known as a ‘Read 
Your Policy’ campaign, one of the 
features being a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in this newspaper 
through the interest and co-operation 
of the undersigned stock fire insurance 
companies—sellers of ‘Sure Insurance’. 

“These companies naturally are fam- 
iliar with the policy provisions, which 
are standard, but they want you to un- 
derstand them too, so that you will 
carry suitable protection.” 


MISSISSIPPI GRANTS TIME 
The confirmation of judgments 
against fifty-seven fire insurance com- 
panies of over $8,000,000, which was 
handed down by the Mississippi Su- 
preme Court last week, will not become 
effective until December 15. The addi- 
tional time has been granted to allow 
the companies to file suggestion of 
error. Steps may be taken to carry the 

case to the United States courts. 





BUSY WRITING FOR PRIZE 
School children all over New York 
State are competing for the New York 
Association’s prize contest question 
asked in the “Read Your Policy” cam- 
paign. It is believed the number of 
school children who will compete will 
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Switzerland May 
Have Capital Levy 


VOTE ON 





DECEMBER THIRD 





Socialists Propose Tax on Scale Up to 
60%; National Accident 
Insurance Exempt 


The value of accident insurance to 
the national well-being is recognized by 
Swiss Socialists in their recent move 
for a levy on capital in that country. 
The daily papers carried long articles 
dealing with the situation and with the 
conditions which have led up to its pro- 
posal. The tax itself is a matter worthy 
of careful consideration, as it means 
confiscation of large portions of all pri- 
vate fortunes. Conservatives believe it 
will be defeated at the polls, but they 
are not sure enough to prevent the 
country from a financial panic in which 
money is being withdrawn from banks, 
capital is being exported and enterprise 
is stopped. 

Corporations will be taxed with the 
exceptions of those whose capital is em- 
ployed for public education, health, 
charity or welfare. The National In- 
surance Against Accident is specifically 
exempted from the levy. Aside from 
these exceptions, only small items in 
the matter of household furniture and 
family allowances are free. 

The total levy runs from 8% to 60% 
on a sliding scale similar to that em- 
ployed in the computation of income 
taxes. Many large fortunes are included 
and in the case of most of these more 


than half of the total will be confiscated 
if the measure becomes law. 

Just what status private companies 
will have under the classifications is 
not certain. Although their capital is 
not directly used for public benefits, the 
surplus and reserve accounts are a guar- 
antee of benefits and should be entitled 
to more consideration than an amuse- 
ment organization. 


Necessity Recognized 

The fact that the National Insurance 
Against Accident has been given a spe- 
cifle exemption should be evidence that 
insurance is a vital institution and 
should class stock companies as well 
as other guarantors as public welfare 
corporations. The subdivision (c) under 
exemptions reads: “Other corporatious 
and establishments whose capital is em- 
ployed for public education or for the 
benefit of the poor and sick, or the aged 
and infirm, and also all other enter- 
prises that exist for the general public 
welfare.” 

While these companies are admittedly 
profitable, they are also charitable and 
the fact that they do care for policy- 
holders through the use of capital 
should get a ruling favorable at least to 
the extent of very materially reducing 
the levy proposed. Such a tax would 
inevitably lead to the failure of a com- 
pany because the volume of insurance 
in force would not be reduced. 

Voters Aroused 

Voters of the confederation are thor- 
oughly aroused and all 700,000 citizens 
are expected to cast ballots. There is 
little else under discussion in the way 
of public matters. Conservatives say 
they are sure it cannot pass—but the 
money panic continues and stocks are 
dropping. The decision will be ren- 
dered at the polls on December 3. Ru- 
mor says the proposal originated in 
Moscow. 
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WILL RECEIVE A MILLION 


United States Creditors and Policyhold- 
ers of City Equitable Protected; 
‘ Stoddard Report 


About $1,000,000 before the first of 
the year will be received by United 
States creditors and policyholders of 
the City Equitable Fire of London, if 
the report of Francis R Stoddard, Jr., 
superintendent of insurance, filed with 
the New York County Clerk, is con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court on De- 
cember 1. The results shown by the 
report bespeak a high degree of liqui- 
dating efficiency. The company was 
not placed in the superintendent’s Cus- 
tody until February 6, 1922; so the re- 
sults are remarkable. With assets of 
$2,143,000 the superintendent has recom- 
mended claims for allowance at a little 
over $1,000,009 and has estimated fu- 
ture claims at $313,000. He recommends 
for disallowance claims aggregating 
$737,504.81. The expenses of liguida- 
tion from February 6, 1922, to October 
3 1922, as shown by the report, are 
$10,291.85, or cnly .0048 per centum of 
the assets, and show a great saving to 
creditors and policyholders over the old 
method of distribution through receiv- 


ers who alone were allowed a commis- 
sion of 4 per centum of assets received 
and disbursed. 


The company did no direct writing 
in the United States; it was reinsur- 
ance only. At the time of the failure 
in England, the City Equitable had in 
force in the United States of America 
reinsurance treaties with nineteen com- 
panies and its total risks and premiums 
in force in the United States on Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, by term and expiration, on 
a monthly reserve basis, were as fol- 
lows: 


Premiums in force... .$3,059,552.61 
Unearned Premiums. . .$1,810,902.12 


On December 31, 1921, the entire out- 
standing liabilities of the City Equitable 
under all reinsurance in force on that 
day were reinsured with the Globe & 
Rutgers. It was doubtful whether the 
assets in the United States were suffi- 
cient to pay all debts and the reinsur- 
ance of the entire business of the com- 
pany in the United States. Superinten- 
dent Stoddard refused to approve of the 
reinsurance until all ceding companies 
executed refunding agreements in which 
they agreed that if the assets in the 
United States were not sufficient to pay 
for the reinsurance and all debts, the 
ceding companies would refund to the 
New York liquidator whatever amounts 
might be required tc place the ceding 
companies respectively on a parity with 
other policyholders and creditors in the 
United States. 
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Warns Agents Against 
Arson Prosecutions 


THEY SHOULD KEEP HANDS OFF 





An Interesting Statement to Local 
Representatives By Officer of a 
Loss Department 


Secretary Millard, of the America 
Fore companies, recently wrote a 
branch office this letter, bringing out a 
highly important point relative to a bad 
fire: 

“We have received from you report 
of suit under the above policy, in which 
action has been brought to recover 
$1,000. 

“In the explanation of the case on 
the back of the report, it is stated that 
the companies have a sworn confession 
from two negroes that Adler appraach- 





_ed them with a proposition to burn the 


barn; that one of the negroes, named 
Coleman, refused, but Morris did the 
job; that Morris alleges that Adler ad- 
vised him that he, Barton and Adler 
were all in the deal together, and that 
Adler is now out on bail; that the case 
was run down by Cubbage & Herndon, 
agents, and they are pushing the crimi- 
nal prosecution of Morris and Adler en- 
tirely as individuals. 

“It is to be regretted that the com- 
pany’s agents have interested them- 
selves in the prosecution. The facts 
snould have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the District Attorney, whose 
duty it was to take such action as he 
deemed proper. 

“While in event of failure to convict 
Morris and Adler, the confession of 
Coleman and Morris may save the com- 
pany from a suit for damages. Blank & 
Blank being agents for. the company, 
they would have little difficulty in show- 
ing that the action taken by them was 
on behalf of the company, though they 
acted as individuals. 

‘It is never safe to allow agents to 
take any part in the prosecution of in- 
cendiaries. 

“The evidence does not seem to in- 
volve Holland, the assured, and even if 
the negroes and Adler are convicted, 
the company will not be able to escape 
liability to Holland, unless he is shown 
to have been a party to the arrange- 
ments for burning the property.” 





TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


Talk on Subject by Automobile Insur- 
ance Co.; Value of Load May 
Exceeded Value of Truck 


More and more, commercial shippers 
are being convinced of the perils, as 
well as the advantages, of motor truck 
transportation, says the Automobile 
Insurance Co. Those who have not yet 
had losses themselves have no doubt 
frequently had their attention called to 
the dangers of fire, collision and other 
hazards of the highway by seeing 
charred and twisted wrecks at the road- 
side, or by reading about such accidents 
in the newspapers. 

Nowadays, reasons for insuring goods 
in transit are perfectly apparent to 
most regular shippers. The only reason 
that so few of them carry this form 
of coverage is lack of attention on the 
part of their insurance agents and a 
resultant lack of information regard- 
ing it. 

In the case of shippers whose goods 
are transported on their own trucks, it 
happens frequently that uninsured 
loads are placed on motor trucks which 
are fully insured against fire, collision 
and other hazards of the road. Inas- 
much as the value of the load may 
easily exceed the value of the truck, 
agents should make sure that all ship- 
pers have both the load and the truck 
adequately insured. A load seldom 
escapes the fate of the truck on which 
it is being transported. Moreover, it 
often happens that the load suffers 
more than the truck. A skid may upset 
a truck without seriously injuring it, 
but the load may be dumped in a river 
or lake and absolutely ruined. 


Advise Separation Of 
Sheep From Goats 


PENNSYLVANIA AGENTS’ 





STAND 


Think Offices Should Not Be Board 
and Non-Board, Stock and 
Mutual Combined 


The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents has sent out a bulletin 
relative to its recent convention § in 
Pittsburgh, which was a success. The 
new president, Charles H. Biddle, of 
Wilkes-Barre, has able assistants in 
Vice-President Kenneth H. Bair, of 
Greensburg, a son of Edward Bair, of 
Bair & Lane; Jacob Gellert, of Potts- 
ville, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Fred V. Rockey, of Harris- 
burg, secretary. They are all favorably 
known in insurance circles. 

The association advocates the start- 


_ing of insurance clubs in every county. 


The bulletin continues in part: 

“Insurance agents may not only be 
called upon to classify the company as 
to whether they stand for or against 
‘right principles and oppose bad prac- 
tices in underwriting,’ but the local 
offices and certain general agencies as 
well. Is it, may we ask, good practice 
to have in your office conference and 
non-conference? or board and non- 
board? or mutual and stock company 
revresentation? The greed for pre- 
miums is prevalent in certain offices. 
Should the stock conference companies 
remain in such offices? Will they stand 
for it, and how long?” 

The bulletin also asks agents to write 
to President Biddle and inform him of 
any abuses or bad practices throughout 
the state. 

In. discussing Commissioner Donald- 
son’s ban on the new bank agencies, 
the bulletin says: 

“Commissioner Donaldson never did 
and never will turn his back on the 
vgents’ association. His absence from 
our convention was not intentional. His 
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heart was with us. 
friends in 


He has a host of 
neighboring state associa- 
tions. He is too broad to ignore his 
friends. He is with us.” 

The bulletin also wants to know if 
there is any rate favoritism to the big 
broker, and, if so, why. 


AN IMPORTANT DESPATCH 

Cadillac, Mich., Oct. 5.—Actions of 
mutual fire insurance companies in try- 
ing to escape the payment of claims 
were scored severely here by Attorney 
A. W. Penney in an action to recover a 
loss for A. P. Hunt, of Milwaukee Coun- 
ty, against the Flint Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company. The company had de- 
nied settlement of a policy and Hunt 
appealed to the company’s own board 
of arbitration, which awarded $4,255 to 
the plaintiff. 


VISITING FROM LONDON 
G. H. Lewis, son ot Hugh Lewis, gen- 
eral manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, is visiting the United 
States. Mr. Lewis is a director of Sedg- 
wick, Collings & Co., prominent London 
brokers. 





A NEW ONE 

The Bankers Mutual 
surance Co., of Ft. 
begun business. 


Automobile In- 
Wayne, Ind., has 
There has been paid 


in to surplus $3,500 by contributors. 
The company, however, expects to 
write automobile fire, theft, tornado, 


property damage, collision and liability. 
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When a brand new company is organized with 
‘apital of two million, five 
hundred thousand dollars and a million dollars 
surplus, it creates more than a ripple of interest 
throughout the insurance fraternity. Things like 
that don’t often occur. 


However, when an old established company decides to 
hardly a ripple disturbs the pool. 

The Fidelity-Pherix has announced its capital increase to 
$5,000,000 and an addition of $1.000,000 to its already 
laree surplus as an accomplished fact, and the answer is, 


“It’s easy for a company with strength and backing like 
the old Fidelity-Phenix.” 
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surplus by equivalent amounts, 
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COLORED MEN IN CONTROL 





Merger of Great Southern Fire, otf 
Atlanta, With Bankers Fire of 
Durham, N. C. 

A merger in the Southeast is that 
of the Great Southern Fire of Atlanta 
with the Bankers Fire of Durham, N. C. 
W. G. Pearson is president. Former 
Insurance Commissioner Young has 
been acting in an advisory capacity for 
the Bankers Fire. All the liabilities of 
the Great Southern have been assumed 
by the Bankers Fire. 

The interests controlling these com- 
panies are prominent men of the negro 
race. 


FUTURE OF EXAMINERS 


The future of examiners was dis- 
cussed by J. M. Watkins, of the America 
Fore group, before the Examining Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Mr. Watkins said in part: 

“We are just seeing the breaking of 
the dawn of modern production and 
selling methods. We know that agency 
service is counting for more every day, 
We know we have to accommodate 
agents and write their business. The 
day has passed when the companits can 
take their pick of the business. Today 
we are fire preventionists and fire pro- 
tectionists and our service must not be 
withheld to fireproof and sprinklered 
risks if we are to progress and fill our 
proper place in the development of our 
country. Where it 1s possible to get de- 
fects corrected, you do something con- 
structive. Of course, where an insured 
refuses to follow your advice the un- 
equivocal thing to do is to leave him 
alone. This is where your good com- 
mon sense comes in. It’s the individual 
you insure and if he plays fair with you, 
play fair with him. 

“We are producing something. We 
are selling something. We are in a 
great and dignified business, doing a 
distinct public service which calls for 
the highest talents and most progres- 
sive ideas. This business is an economic 
necessity, and everything is- being done 
to stabilize it, to increase its benefits 
to the community and to keep its prac- 
tices correct.” 





'76 ASSOCIATION 

The '76 Association, comprised of the 
home office officials and members of the 
staffs of the North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Company, Limited; The Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company of America; 
The Commonwealth Insurance Company 
of New York; and The Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company,’ gave their 
first theatre party Wednesday evening, 
November 22, at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York. More than 200 
were present, including all the officers, 
who were in town. 

The chairman of the ‘Entertainment 
Committee, Miss B. M. Emmett, has 
been very successful in arranging the 
annual receptions and dances, but this 
is the first time a theatre party has 
been planned. 

OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 

The Commercial Casualty has opened 

offices in the Rector Building, Chicago. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY’S BET 

In a letter to agents the National Cas- 
ualty says that under its special auto- 
mobile policy it is offering the public a 
bet of one thousand to five against acci- 
dental death and any part of six hun- 
dred to five against temporary dis- 
ability. 
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Different Ways of Turning Doorknobs 


By Clarence T’. Hubbard, of Hartford 


With salesmanship supplanting “agen- 
teeism”’—fire and casualty lines are 
forging to the front. 

They have never been laggards in the 
sense of the word. Notwithstanding, 
sales enterprise has further extended 
such lines. New markets have been 
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developed and old ones cultivated. The 
sit-in-a-chair, office-bound agent who 
depends on his banking friends and real 
estate prospects to bring him in their 
business has been forced into either 
“hustleivity” or bankruptcy. 

Turning doorknobs is still a success 
fundamental in the process of making 
a living plus—in fire and casualty in- 
suranceship. 


A Circular on Circulation 


Very pertinent and practical advice 
is so pointed out in a circular issued by 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
under the title of “How Much First- 
Class Circulation Have You Got?” In 
part it advises: ; 

Do you know why the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” asks and gets from $7,000 to $9,000 for a 
single full-page advertisement? 

Well. we'll tell you. 

It’s because an advertiser can, by employing 
its columns. put his sales story before the eyes 
of nearly three million readers who are Worth 
While. 

The bigger the list of Worth While readers, 
the more the advertising story is worth. 

it were possible for you to personally 
“circulate” and explain the advantages of 
Aetna Insurance and Service to three million 
First-Class Citizens a week, what a whale of a 
profitable business you would write! 

Now don’t merely laugh at such a statement, 
don’t just glance at the outside of the cocoa- 
nut, but search for the meat inside, and the 
“meat” is here. 3 

You are an advertising—a sales medium, not 
a printed one it is true, but your personality— 
your flesh and blood and mind has any printed 
story beat a mile. And all you need to in- 
crease your profits is a bigger, more worth 
while, every-day circulation among carefully 
chosen prospects. ; 

Your resourcefulness combined with your in- 
telligence comprises the “story” and your legs 
are the “postage stamps” that will gladly carry 
you if you employ your will-power not through 
but to the m-a-l-e-s. 


Good Appearance 
To rehearse some of the old-fashioned 
principles of success might be classified 
as an attempt at “old stuff.” But in the 
recognition of those fundamentals—and 
fundamentals they are—lies insurance 


selling success. Good appearance; 
pleasing personalities; firm hand- 
shakes; persistence; friendship; re- 
sourceful conversations; knowledge: 


pluck, and doorknob turning are still 





featured virtues of individual success 
in the Land of Salesmanship. Added 
to these is the present-day value of ser- 
vice, up-to-date knowledge, ability to 
mix and perhaps golf! 

As one aggressive and much respect- 
ed insurance official puts it, “Psychol- 
ogy, the use of graphic charts, direct 
mail advertising, perfected memories, 
and correspondence courses occupy a 
relative value in the present-day meth- 
ods of getting business. But resource- 
ful enthusiasm and the ability to meet 
the other man’s viewpoint are the out- 
standing factors in salesmanship. Cut 
and dried sales talks don’t sell insur- 
ance. Neither do studied approaches 
or novelty entrees. They may help. 
Good knowledge of your contract, too, 
is very important, but don’t lay all 
stress on this. Most casualty and fire 
contracts are standard and the motive 
that prompts your prospect to buy is 
the presentation of some logic or rea- 
soning that shows an advantage to him. 
My greatest advice is, in addition to 
knowing your contract, your prospect’s 
needs, the means of being able to dis- 
cuss current events intelligently and 
the ability to reason forcibly—is to 
know strategics—both before and after 
turning the doorknob.” 


A Multiple Line Agent 


Another insurance specialist success- 
ful near Chicago as a multiple line 
agent in a recent visit to the East says, 
“Know how to turn the doorknob that 
leads out as well as in. I have the 
entree to practically every man in Al- 
ton. It is because they realize that I 
know when to leave as well as when to 
come. I never stay long with busy 
business men or store keepers.” That 
is J. A. Giberson, the well-known Cas- 
ualty and fire agent in Illinois. 

Fire insurance, always defended as 
“a line different from all others,” calls 
for doorknob activity. The inflation of 
real estate values during the past few 
years and the increased protection so 
needed brought many dollars to aggres- 
sive salesmen who opened the doors of 
policyholders and so persuaded them. 
The practice is not yet exhausted. Re- 
sourcefulness here, too, is most helpful. 

An agent—he deserves the better title 
of sales expert—made a list of ten pol- 





icyholders carrying Residence Fire In- 
surance. He directed his machine to 
their homes as insured and made a 
note of the observations he ran across. 
On his pad he recorded any notice of 
the house having been painted, re- 
paired, shingles added, possibly the ap- 
pearance of a new hedge and other 
property improvements. The changes 
in the neighborhood, favorable and un- 
favorable, were also observed. 

Then he approached these policyhold- 
ers at their business places, if they 
were available—and eight out of the 
ten were. Turning the doorknob he 
would say, “Mr. Blank, I was out to 
your house today (this always produced 
a favorable return expression) and I 
noticed,” he would continue, “that you 
have added a storm door presumably 
for protection and comfort.” Then he 
would congratulate the policyholder and 
skillfully lead the conversation to the 
point where he could successfully per- 
suade him to take out the larger 
amounts which were needed. But the 
new slant in the way of getting the 
policyholder into actual discussion on 
the subject was quite responsible for 
the response gained. 


Comfortable Thoughts 


Another insurance representative in 
the fire business when he found his 
lines falling off, as many fire agents 
have, was not sensitive to turning lots 
of doorknobs and did so to the secur- 
ance of many new household contents 
lines, including one or two real sub- 
stantial lines from local banks. To the 
prospect he would say, “You have made 
this visit real comfortable to me in your 
equipment here. This is a fine chair. 
Did you get it here in Springfield? You 
also have a nice piano there. In fact, 
your whole house seems quite comforta- 
ble. But are you real comfortable 
about it?” 

The prospect’ will 
“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean,” the agent would continue, 
“are you honestly comfortable in your 
thoughts as to its permanency. Sup- 
pose I took this all away with me, would 
it bother you to replace it?” (Prospect): 
“Of course—but you can’t do that.” 

“T realize this,” the agent would re- 
tort, “but suppose I dropped a match 


usually reply, 
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while you were out in the other room 
or set fire to a nearby house or ex- 
ploded my car in a close garage—could 
you comfortably replace all your good 
furniture which might become destroy- 
ed from such actions.” In following 
this point the conversation could not 
be side-tracked. 

Right in the heart of an insurance 
town there is a young man who turns 
doorknobs to good financial success 
while many older agents stroke their 
heads and say, “Times are hard.” Loss 
of Use is his keynote. Following up 
all policyholders and prospects he en- 
courages them to increase their cover- 
age to larger limits. He successfully 
calls his policyholders’ attention to the 
rather high expense of maintaining a 
family nowadays in a hotel or rented 
apartment should his own residence be 
destroyed by fire. He has been succegs- 
ful in getting many of his policyholders 
to double the amount of monthly re- 
turn such policy offers—and it has all 
come about through personal visits. 


No Respecter of Persons 

Conversation with another insurance 
man brought this reply. “In turning 
doorknobs | have taught myself to no 
longer be a respector of persons. So 
many times have [ passed up a mau 
in the assumed knowledge that his in- 
surance needs were taken care of by 
some relative in the family, whom 12 
knew was in the insurance business— 
only to find out that some other enter- 
prising agent obtained it.” Along these 
very lines this agent recently secured 
the fire insurance on four new houses 
he observed under construction they 
being built by a man who was brother 
to an insurance agent. Had he assumed 
the business would have been placed 
through those channels he would have 
again lost. The best examples of loss 
of business through this very source is 
in the home office towns of insurance 
companies, where many people are un- 
insured because the agents there do not 
approach them in the reasoning that 
their connections with insurance com- 
panies find them adequately taken care 
of. Several courageous agents ap- 
proaching insurance employes and 
friends and families of insurance em 
ployes have added considerably to their 
business. 

Every agent has his own individual 
ways of getting business, but the plans 
of others are frequently inspiring. 
Asked the often put question as to call- 
ing on “big men” a small but steadily 
growing agent says, “I never force an 
interview. I call nineteen times if 
necessary until they even take pity on 
me and let me in. I never show dis- 
appointment at being turned away, 
though I never let them discourage me. 
I find it always gets me the necessary 
interview eventually. To catch a man 
right is better than pushing an inter- 
view to a cut conference to some dis- 
advantage.” 

The advantage of cultivating those 
who control the right-of-way to door- 
knobs is realized by many successful 
producers—not through the distribution 
of cigars or favors (though they some- 
times help) but by respect and equal 
consideration. Many an _ insurance 
salesman has been delayed through 
“up-stage” attitude towards subalter- 
nates. To keep them on your mailing 
list, your calling list and your interest 
list wins their good will and frequently 
inspires them with the realization of a 
chance to perhaps promote the interests 
of their office or superiors in supporting 
your purpose. 


The Telephone 


The telephone is often a good substi- 
tute for a doorknob. A casualty agent 
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called up a list of prospects and policy 
holders and stated he was in a contest 
and wanted all the business he could 
get. But first he fore-armed himself 
by finding out if the concern approach- 
ed ever conducted a_ selling contest 
of any kind. Then he would say—‘“Mr. 
Williams, you remember the prize con- 
test your firm had at such and such 
a time. Well, I am now participating 
in a drive for business fashioned for 
the same purpose, and I am sure you 
will appreciate my call, etc.” 

The good plan of always striving to 
leave some idea with the one you call 
on is very practical—something to re 
cord your visit with. The recounting 
of some unique incident, the explana- 
tion of some useful business aid, the 
description of some experience interest- 
ing to the listener as perhaps coinciding 
with his habit, the leaving of some prac- 
tical souvenir—something by which to 
remember your visit with is also to be 
recommended. One producer possesses 
a small piece of square celluloid with 
a hole in the center which he slips 
over pen-holders as a means of pre- 
venting one’s fingers from becoming ink 
stained. It is a home made invention 
which he leaves with his interviewers 
to a memory advantage. Another col- 
lects useful ideas from business maga- 
zines and visits to other places which 
he explains following a presentation of 
his regular message. It helps to mark 
and record his visit. 

The methods of selling more fire and 
casualty insurance are many. The ex- 
tended uses of such policies continu- 
ously announced by home offices are in 
themselves sufficient inspiration. But 
with it all the turning of doorknobs is 
still a sure-fire way of getting these 
propositions accepted—if you turn 
enough of them. 


INTERVIEWS H. R. CLOUGH 
Story About Prominent Reinsurance 
Man Published in Hotel Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper 


The Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
issued a newspaper, telling of news and 
movements of guests, and all printed 
in up-to-date newspaper display form. 
Its feature story in the November 21 
issue is about H. R. Clough, under the 
head, “Able Insurance Man Enters New 
Fields.” The story in part follows: 

“It is a gigantic business, world-wide 
in scope, which occupies the attention 
of Mr. Herbert R. Clough, a guest of 
Hotel Pennsylvania, but native ability, 
education -and past experience have 
prepared him well for the task. Inter- 
national reinsurance is the _ project 
which is now claiming Mr. Clough’s 
attention, a business that will cover 
practically every part of the globe, but 
will keep him most of the time in Lon- 
don, with frequent visits to the United 
States. Mr. Clough will tell you about it. 

“I’m just a negotiator between com- 
panies. You see, I believe in the future 
of international reinsurance, and I am 
going to establish myself in England, 
where I intend to handle excess covers 
protecting companies here and abroad 
from catastrophe hazards. In other 
words, I insure insurance companies, 
so that if some gigantic unforeseen 
tragedy, as say, the San Francisco 
earthquake comes, the company will be 
protected by another company from the 
excess loss. It makes the whole busi- 
ness much safer. - ° 

““T specialize in excess reinsurance 
contracts that protect companies 
against catastrophe hazards in any line 
of business. The British market offers 
unbounded opportunities for advantage- 
ous reinsurance facilities, and with the 
rapid tendency in the direction of im-* 
mense lines, I feel that there is a de- 
mand for a reinsurance man intimately 
acqtainted with American underwriting 


conditions, and known in the business 
« large’.” 


MONTHLY RADIOS 


Talks Arranged By National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Christmas Dan- 
gers to Be One Feature 


As a result of numerous requests fol- 
lowing its fire prevention week radio 
program, the National Board has pre- 
pared a short series of talks to be given 
over leading radio stations in the United 


States each month during the year. 
The two first are entitled “Winter 
Heating Hazards” and “Dangers Inci- 


dent to Christmas Celebration.” These 
will be followed by a third, released 
during the first week in January, 1923, 
entitled “New Year’s Resolutions That 
Save Lives.” 

A timely topic will be 
each month thereafter. 


broadcasted 


A. H. LEWIS RETIRES 


Broken in Health He Leaves the Firm 
of Lewis & Gendar, Well Known 
Local Agents 


A. H. Lewis, for many years con- 
nected with the local agency end of the 
business of fire insurance, both in 
Brooklyn and New York, and a member 
of the firm of Lewis & Gendar, Inc., 
has retired from the insurance business, 
his interest in the above named firm 
having been taken over by B. E. Gendar, 
and he is now taking a trip through the 
South in the hope that his health will 
be restored. 

The legion of friends of Mr. Lewis will 
regret his leaving the local agency field, 
as during the many years he has been 
in the business he has always brought 
credit to it. He has played the game 


clean and has been loyal to his friends 
and companies. The well wishes of his 
friends will follow him through his trip 
in the Southland. 

With “Bert” Gendar, who remains in 
the agency as president, will be Frank 
L. Brokaw, vice-president; Thomas R. 
Cassin, treasurer, and William A. Cape, 
secretary. 





ONE WAY TO BOOST PREMIUMS 


A good way to boost your accident 
premiums is to add the Double Weekly 
indemnity rider for automobile acci- 
dents, says E. C. Budlong. It will help 
you get your first $150—same clause 
includes double weekly indemnity for 
accidental blood poisoning incurred 
while operating, when used on policies 
sold to physicians and surgeons—$2 ad- 
ditional for each $5 per week or $20 per 
month. 





























You never have to explain 
to a client WHY you 
chose the Fireman’s Fund. 
Nothing will ever occur to 


demand an explanation. 
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Trend of Compulsory 
Coverage to All Cars 


STATE FUNDS ALSO MAY COME 





Morris Pike Tells Casualty Actuaries 
of Development of Compulsory 
Auto Insurance 





How compulsory auto liability insur- 
ance is getting a wider hold in this 
country and the reasons therefor were 
explained by Morris Pike in a talk 
made last Friday before the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. Mr. Pike first re- 
viewed the auto accident history of re- 
cent years and continued with a descrip- 
tion of efforts to solve the problem. He 
said in part: 

“On the general question of indem- 
nifying injured persons, the Massachu- 
setts commission that studied the prob- 
lem in 1921 stated: ‘The carrying ot 
liability insurance is, of course, a com- 
mon practice but many cars are oper- 
ated without this form of protection, 
and in such cases the injured person 
is relegated to his rights against the 
person actually causing the injury. If 
this person is of sufficient financial re- 
sponsibility the injured person can, of 
course, recover, but persons of financial 
responsibility are exactly the ones who 
are likely to be covered by liability in- 
surance. It unfortunately appears to be 
a fact that a not inconsiderable propor- 
tion of automobile operators are with- 
out sufficient financial responsibility to 
meet a judgment even of moderate size, 
and that frequently they own only a 
small equity in the machine they are 
operating, the title remaining in a per- 
son or corporation which has advanced 
money for the purchase of the car. 
That under these circumstances many 
injured persons are entirely without 
legal redress is to be expected, and a 
number of instances have been brought 
to our attention where that redress has 
in fac* proven entirely inadequate.’ 

“Even where an insurance policy was 
in force at the time of the accident, 
collection of the judgment was not al- 
ways possible. Until recently, the ma- 
jority of these contracts provided for 
the indemnification of the assured for 
the claim payments that he was legally 
required 0 make. Thus, if the assured 
were bankrupt and so could not be 
made to pay the award against him, the 
carrier likewise became freed from its 
obligation. It has been alleged, too, 
that unscrupulous adjusters have gone 
so far as to buy back their insurance 
policies after the occurrence of an acci- 
dent, and so left judgment-proof debtors 
unable to make restitution for the harm 
they had done. 

Special Features of the Compulsory 
Insurance Acts 

“Seeking to make certain the payment 
of the average awards procured against 
the owners of the vehicles coming with- 
in their purview, these compulsory in- 
surance laws have introduced novel de- 
partures from the established under- 
writing practices. They no longer re- 
gard the automobile insurance policy 
as a contract of mere indemnity but 
require a direct settlement upon the is- 
suance of the judgment, irrespective of 
the financial or legal status of the as- 
sured. Acts of omission or commission 
on the part of the assured—failure to 
give notice, violation of his warranties, 
etc.—are likewise not permitted to re- 
lieve the carrier of its liability. While, 
by requiring an official notice of can- 
cellation five or more days before the 
same can become effective, <he author- 
ities are able to keep a car covered 
before and after an accident. 

“The above features are aptly illus- 
trated by the New York act that wae 
adopted in 1922. The statute took the 
form of an amendment to the state 
highway law and its enforcement was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
State Tax Commission. 

“The New York statute thus clearly 
creates the unconditioned obligation to 
pay any judgment up to $2,500 that may 
be obtained against the insured. The 
latter, however, retains the right to set 


up as a defense his own lack of negli- 
gence or the contributory negligence 
of the injured party. 

“The provision in the New York act 
for accepting either a surety bond or 
a liability insurance policy is also rep- 
resentative of these compulsory insur- 
ance laws. It might be well to re-state 
at this point the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the two forms of protec- 
tion. Under the bond, the surety (the 
obligor)—whether an individual or a 
corporation—undertakes to answer for 
the failure of the insured (the principal) 
to meet the judgments, to the extent of 
$2,500 each, that may be obtained by 
one or more successful plaintiffs (the 
obligees). The principal is first called 
upon to meet the awards, failing which, 
whatever collateral he may have de- 
posited with the surety is then applied 
toward satisfying the claims, the bal- 
ance, if any, being finally met by the 
surety. A. liability insurance company, 
on the other hand, undertakes to in- 
vestigate accidents, to defend the as- 
sured against the attending suits and, 
if unsuccessful, to pay the judgment 
with no previous recourse to the in- 
sured. Because of the usually larger 
amount of its net obligation, the liability 
insurance company assumes the greater 
risk. 

“What the future of the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance move- 
ment will be remains to be seen. From 
present indications it apparently bids 
fair to follow in the footsteps of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. At- 
tempts have already been made in sev- 
eral states to extend the scope of these 
acts to all types of cars to establish 
state funds for writing the line and even 
to replace them by automobile compen- 
sation acts, similar to the existing 
workmen’s compensation codes. Un- 
successful though they have all been 
thus far, the spirit that prompted their 
suggestion is worthy of note as_ per- 
haps indicating the trend of the times. 

“If this resemblance to the work- 
men’s compensation line be sustained, 
our members’ experience in the latter 
field should enable them to supply help- 
ful advice and guidance that will spare 
the automobile line unnecessary friction 
and lost motion. 

“Probably our most! important activi- 
ties will center around the making of 
correct automobile rates for the re- 
quired local coverage. Referring to our 
contact with the workmen’s compensa- 
tion line, we recall that the pooling 
of statistics by all types of carriers has 
made possible a wide and varied ex- 
posure which enjoys the confidence of 
the field. From the material thus col- 
lected gross rates have been construct- 
ed by non-partisan organizations em- 
ploying approved statistical methods. 
It may be that a similar pooling of the 
latest experience with automobiles, es- 
pecially public automobiles, will in time 
be adopted. With this as a base there 
can be developed currently correct rates 
which by the very close fit of their 
component items will tend to discourage 
the promiscuous undercutting that it is 
alleged has at times been practiced in 
the automobile line. 

“Our attention will also have to be 
given to the peculiarities of the various 
compulsory insurance acts in order that 
the local premium may be correctly re- 
lated to the coverage provided in the 
different states or even smaller political 
divisions. Perhaps too, a sort of sched- 
ule rating of individual localities will 


be introduced for evaluating the par- 
ticular attention being paid to the re- 
duction of automobile accidents. 

“With the extension of compulsory 
automobile insurance there may come 
an increased state participation in the 
settlement of automobile claims and the 
control and administration of the rates. 
At the present time little state control 
is being exercised over the size of the 
automobile premium or the competitive 
conditions surrounding its use. Arkan- 
sas, Maryland, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Vermont and Washington require the 
rates to be merely filed with them to 
enable the authorities to pass upon 
charges alleging discrimination.” 


Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 
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Text of Regulations 
Adopted at Brussels 


BROUGHT HERE BY C. M. HOUGH 





Likely That Provisions Endorsed By 
24 Nations Will Receive Final 
Sanction in U. S. 





Upon his return from Brussels last 
week Judge Charles M. Hough, of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
and also president of the Maritime Law 
Association, brought with him English 
copies of the regulations drawn up at 
the international shipping conference. 
These regulations embody the proposed 
rules for the the carriage of goods by 
sea and the provisions for future bills 
of lading provided the proposals are 
adopted either voluntarily by the Car- 
riers or incorporated into the laws of 
the United States by Congressional ac- 
tion. Judge Hough was appointed by 
President Harding as one of the two 
American delegates to the London and 
Brussels conferences. 

As yet it is too early to secure val"- 
able comment on the intrinsic worth 
of the new rules from marine under- 
writers as they have not had time to 
study the many provisions. The text, 
without comment, follows: 7 

Article 1—Definitions: (a) “Carrier 
means the owner or the character who 
enters into contract of carriage with a 
shipper. (b) “Contract of Carriage” 
means a bill of lading or similar docu- 
ment of title in so far as such docu- 
ment relates to the carriage of goods 
by sea. (c) “Goods” means goods, 
wares, merchandises and articles of 
every kind whatsoever, except live ani- 
mals and cargo which by the contract 
of carriage is stated as being carried 
on deck and is so carried. (d) “Ship” 
means any vessel used for the carriage 
of goods by sea. (e) “Carriage of 
goods” covers the period from the time 
when the goods are loaded to the time 
when they are discharged from the 
ship. 

Article 2—Risks. Subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 6 under every con- 
tract of carriage of goods by sea the 
earrier, in regard to the loading, han- 
dling, stowage, carriage, custody, care 
and discharge of such goods, shall be 
subject to the responsibilities and lia- 
bilities and entitled to the rights and 
immunities hereinafter set forth. 

Article 3—Responsibilities and Lia- 
bilities. 1. The carrier shall be bound 
before and at the beginning of the voy- 
age to exercise due diligence to (a) 
make the ship seaworthy; (b) properly 
man, equip and supply the ship; (c) 
make che hoids, refrigerating and cool 
chambers, and all other parts of the 
ship in which goods are carried, fit and 
safe for thcir reception, carriage and 
preservation. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Article 
IV the carvier shall properly and care- 
fully load, handle, stow, carry, keep, 
care for and discharge the goods car- 
ried. 


Provisions of Bill of Lading 
3. After receiving the goods into his 
-chige the carrier or the master or 
agent of the carrier shall on demand 
of tue shipper issue to the shipper a bill 
of lading showing among other things: 
(a) the leading marks necessary for 
identifieition of the goods as the same 
are furnished in writing by the shipper 
before the loading of such goods starts, 
provided such marks are stamped or 
otherwise shown clearly upon the goods 
if uncovered. or on the cases or cover- 
ings in which such goods are contained, 
in such a manner as should ordinarily 
*Cmaia legible until the end of the voy- 
age; (b) either the number of packages 
or pieces, or the quality, or weight, as 
the case may be, as furnished in writing 


rhc 


by the shipper; (c) the apparent order 
and condition of the goods. 

Provided that no carrier, master or 
agent of the carrier shall be bound to 
state or show in the bill of lading 
marks, pumber, “uality or weight which 
he has reasonable grounds for suspect- 
ing not accurately to represent the 
goods actually received or which has 
had no reasonable means of checking. 

4. Such a bill of lading shall be prima 
facie evidence of the receipt by the car- 
rier of the goods as therein described 
in accordance with section 3 (a), (b) 
and (c). 

5. The shipper shall be deemed to 
have guaranteed to the carrier the ac- 
curacy at the time of shipments of the 
marks, number, quantity and weight, as 
furnished by him, and the shipper shall 
indemnify the carrier against all loss, 
damages and expenses arising or result- 
ing from inaccuracies in such particu- 
lars. The right of the carrier to such 
indemnity shall in no way limit his re- 
sponsibility and liability under the con- 
tract of carriage to any person, other 
than the shipper. 

6. Unless notice of loss or damage 
and the general nature of such loss or 
damage be given in writing to the car- 
rier or his agent at the port of dis- 
charge before or at the time of the 
removal of the goods into the custody 
of the person entitled to deliver there- 
of under the contract of carriage, such 
removal shall be prima facie evidence 
of the delivery by the carrier of the 
g00ds as described in the bill of lading 
and in any event the carrier and the 
ship shall be discharged from all lia- 
bility in respect of loss or damage un- 
less suit is brought within two years 
after delivery of the goods or the date 
when the goods should have been de- 
livered, 

In the case of any actual or appre- 
hended loss or damage, the carrier and 
the receiver shall give all reasonable 
facilities to each other for inspecting 
and tally the goods. 

7. After the goods are loaded, the 
bill of lading to be issued by the car- 
rier, master or agent of the carrier to 
the shipper shall, if the shipper so de- 
mands, be a “shipped” bill of lading, 
provided that if the shipper shall have 
previously taken up any document of 
title to such goods he shall surrender 
the same as against the issue of the 
“shipped” bill of lading, but, at the 
option of the carrier, such document of 
title may be noted at the port of ship- 
ment by the carrier, master or agent 
with the name or names of the ship or 
ships upon which the goods have been 
shipped and the date or dates of ship- 
ment, and when so noted the same shall 
for the purpose of this rule be deemed 
to constitute a “shipped” bill of lading. 
; 8. Any clause, covenant or agreement 
in a contract of carriage relieving the 
carrier or the ship from liability for 
loss or damage to, or in connection 
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with, goods arising from negligence, 
fault or failure in the duties and obli- 
gations provided in this article, or les- 
sening such liability otherwise than as 
provided in these rules, shall be null 
and void and of no effect. A, benefit 
of insurance or similar clause shall be 
deemed to be a clause relieving the car- 
rier from liability. 


Article 1V—Rights and Immunities 


1. Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be liable for loss or damage aris- 
ing or resulting from, unseaworthiness 
unless caused by want of due diligence 
on the part of the carrier to make the 
ship seaworthy and to secure that the 
ship is properly manned, equipped and 
supplied and to make the holds, refrig- 
erating and cool chambers and all other 
parts of the ship in which goods are 
carried fit and safe for their reception, 
carriage and preservation. Whenever 
loss or damage has resulted from un- 
seaworthiness the burden of proving the 
exercise of due diligence shall be on 
the carrier or other person claiming 
exemption under this section. 


2. Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be responsible for loss or damage 
arising or resulting from: (a) Act, neg- 
lect, or the fault of the master, mariner, 
pilot, or the servants of the carrier In 
the navigation or the management of 
the ship. (b) Fire. (c) Perils, dangers and 
accidents of the sea or other navigable 
waters. (e) Actof war. (f) Act of public 
enemies. (g) Arrest or restraint of 
princes, rulers or people or seizure un- 
der legal process. (h), Quarantine re- 
strictions. (i) Act or omission of the 
shipper or owner of the goods, his 
agent or representative. (j) Strikes or 
lockouts or stoppage of restraint of 
labor from whatever cause, whether 
partial or general. (k) Riots and civil 
commotion. (1) Saving or attempting 
to save life or property at sea. (m) 
Inherent wastage in bulk or weight or 
inherent defect, quality or vice of the 
goods. (n) Insufficiency of packing. (0) 
Insufficiency or inadequacy of marks. 
(p) Latent defects not discoverable by 
due diligence. (q) Any other cause 
arising without the actual faults or 
privity of the carrier, or without the 
fault or neglect of the agents, or ser- 
vants of the carrier, but the burden of 
proof shall be on the person claiming 
the benefit of this exception to show 
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that neither the actual fault or. privity 
of the carrier nor the fault or neglect 
of the agents or servants of the carrier 
contributed to the loss or damage. 

3. The shipper shall not be responsi- 
ble for loss or damage sustained by the 
carrier or the ship arising or resulting 
from any causes without the act, fault 
or neglect of the shipper, his agents or 
his servants. 

4. Any deviation in saving or attempt- 
ing to save life or property at sea, or 
any deviation authorized by the con- 
tract of carriage (provided that such 
deviation shall be reasonable, having 
regard to the service in which the ship 
is engaged), shall not be deemed to 
be an infringement or breach of these 
rules or of the contract of carriage, and 
the carrier shall not be liable for any 
loss or damage resulting therefrom. 

5. Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be responsible in any event for 
loss or damage to or in connection with 
goods in any amount beyond £100 per 
package or unit or the equivalent of 
that sum in any other currency, unless 
the nature and value of such goods 
have been declared by the shipper be- 
fore the goods are shipped and have 
been inserted in the bill of lading. 

By agreement between the carrier, 
master or agent of the carrier and the 
shipper another maximum amount than 
mentioned in this paragraph may be 
fixed, provided that such maximum 
shall not be less than the figure above 
named, 

The declaration by the shipper as to 
the nature and value of any goods shall 
be prima facie evidence, but shall not 
be binding or conclusive on the carrier. 

6. Neither the carrier nor the ship 
shall be responsible in any event for 
loss or damage to, or in connection 
with, goods if the nature or value 
thereof as shown in the bill of lading 
has been willfully misstated by the 
shipper. 

7. Goods of an inflammable or explo- 
sive nature, or of a dangerous nature, 
to the shipment whereof the carrier, 
master or agent of the carrier has not 
consented with knowledge of their na- 
ture and character may at any time 
before discharge be landed at any place 
or destroyed or rendered innocuous by 
the carrier without compensation to the 
shipper, and the shipper of such goods 
shall be liable for all damages and ex- 
penses directly or indirectly arising out 
of or resulting from such shipment. If 
any such goods, shipped with such 
knowledge or consent, shall become a 
danger to ship or cargo, they may in 
like manner be landed at any place or 
destroyed or rendered innocuous by the 
carrier without liability on the part of 
the carrier except to general average 
if any. 

Article V—A carrier shall be at lib- 
erty to surrender in whole or in part 
all or any of his rights and immunities 
under these rules, provided such sur 
render shall be embodied in the bill of 
lading issued to the shipper. Nothing 
in these rules shall prevent or control 
the making of any charter party or the 
issuing of bills of lading thereunder, 
but no provisions in such bills of lading 
shall violate the terms of these rules. 


Article Vi—Special Conditions 
Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding articles, a carrier, master or 
agent of the carrier, and a shipper shall 
in regard to any particular goods be at 
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liberty to enter into agreement in any 
terms as to the responsibility and lia- 
pility of the carrier for such goods and 
as to the rights and immunities of the 
carrier in respect of such goods or his 
obligations as to seaworthiness or the 
care or diligence of his servants or 
agents in regard to the loading, han- 
dling, stowage, carriage, custody, care 
and discharge of the goods carried by 
sea, provided that in this case no bill 
of lading has been issued or shall be 
issued and that the terms agreed shall 
be embodied in a receipt which shall be 
a non-negotiable document and shall be 
marked as such. 

Any agreement so entered into shall 
have full legal effect. 

Provided that this article shall not ap- 
ply to ordinary commercial shipments 
made in the ordinary course of trade, 
but only to other shipments where the 
character or conditions of the property 
to be carried or the circumstances, 
terms and conditions under which the 
carriage is to be performed are such 
as reasonably to justify a special agree- 
ment. 

Article VII—Limitations on the Ap- 
plications of the Rules. Nothing here- 
in contained shall prevent a carrier or 
a shipper from entering into any agree- 
ment, stipulation, condition, reservation 
or exemption as to the responsibility 
and liability of the carrier or the ship 
for the loss or damage to, or in connec- 
tion with, the custody and care and 
handling of goods prior to the loading 
on, and subsequent to the discharge 
from the ship on which the goods are 
carried by sea. 

Article ViIl—Limitation of Liability 

The provisions of these rules shall not 
affect the rights and obligations of the 
carrier under any statute for the time 
being enforced relating to the limitation 
of the liability of owners of sea-going 
vessels. 

The rules provide that the time when 
notice should be given of loss or dam- 
age sustained and the time limit for 
bringing suit should be fixed by the 
Diplomatic Conference, and so in Ar- 
ticle III, Subdivision 6, the period in 
which a suit can be brought was 
changed from two years to one year. 

In Article IV, Subdivision 4, there is 
a substantial change to the effect that 
all deviations are subject to the rule of 
reason and left to the courts to deter- 
mine. 





LAW EVASION ALLEGED 





Superintendent Stoddard Investigating 
Complaints That Rating Law 
Is Being Violated 





Acting upon complaints from fire in- 
surance companies belonging to the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, Superintendent Stoddard 
has sent out a circular letter to every 
company licensed to write fire lines in 
this state asking for information rela- 
tive to the cancellation and rewriting 
of certain policies. It is alleged that 
non-association companies have been 
violating the law by cancelling many 
policies on preferred risks and re-writ- 
ing them for long periods. These risks 
were originally written at concessions 
in rates or upon the basis of excess 
commissions, it is said. 

As a result Superintendent Stoddard 
has sent out the following letter in an 
effort to check up the underwriting of 
companies in question: 

“Dear Sirs: You are requested to for- 
ward to this office a list giving each and 
every fire insurance policy which has 
been cancelled and rewritten by your 
company since May 1, 1922, in the State 
of New York, exclusive of New York 
City. This list. should contain informa- 
tion both as to the policy cancelled and 
the policy rewritten in each individual 
case and should include the following: 

“Name of insured, location of risk, 

policy number, amount insured, rate, 
policy term and period and reason for 
cancellation and rewriting. 
_ “You are requested to furnish this 
information brought down to date, in- 
dicating which of the policies were writ 
ten at board and which were written 
at non-board rates. Please give this 
matter your prompt attention.” 


Interesting Court Cases 


The year has brought a considerable 
number of cases before the courts, and 
it seems to me that there have been 
more in our own courts of importance 
to our profession and Marine Insurance 
in general than usual. It is not my in- 
tention to deal with all in my remarks, 
for most have already been dealt with in 
the Bulletin, but I would like to touch 
on some of those that seem to me to 
warrant special attention. Among these 
is the “Mary F. Barrett” (279 Fed. 329). 
This vessel with a cargo of logwood for 
the United States stranded and was 
floated after part of her cargo was 
jettisoned. The owners of the cargo 
brought suit against the vessel for non- 
delivery of this portion of the cargo, 
and in the District. Court were granted 
recovery on the grounds that the doc- 
trine of General Average had no ap- 
plication when the necessity for the 
sacrifice was caused by the negligence 
of master or crew. The court consid- 
ered the “Irrawaddy” and “Jason” cases, 
and the effect of the Harter Act, and 
decided that the loss of the cargo was 
the result of a voluntary act (jettison) 
and not negligent navigation. The de- 
cision completely upset all previously 
accepted ideas on the subject, and an 


appeal was taken. In an interesting 
opinion the Circuit Court discussed the 
basis of a claim for General Average 
contribution, the authority of the cap- 








tain to act for all in a time of peril, the 
effect of the Harter Act in a claim for 
General Average contribution, and final- 
ly held that where the disaster giving 
rise to the General Average Act was the 
result of negligence in navigation there 
was no liability on the ship for the loss 
of the cargo but only for the propor- 
tion due “as is customary in General 
Average.” 

There have been two cases of con- 
siderable importance dealing with the 
question of seaworthiness and the lia- 
bility of the vessel for damage to cargo. 
In the “John Twohey” (279 Fed. 343) a 
claim was filed for damage to and short 
delivery of her cargo of bones. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that an 
inference of unseaworthiness was war- 
ranted when the vessel had not en- 
countered any unusual weather condi- 
tions and with no other explanation to 
offer had yet delivered her cargo in a 
damaged condition due to the excessive 
leaking of the ship, and that in these 
circumstances, when the charter party 
did not limit the obligation of the ship 
owners to provide a seaworthy ship, 
the burden of affirmatively proving her 
seaworthiness at the commencement of 
the voyage rested on the shipowners. 


New Questions Before Court 

In the case of the “Turrett Crown,” 
which I do not think has yet been re- 
ported, the court was called on to pass 
on some new questions. The steamer 
sailed from New York for Genoa with 
a general cargo, and encountered a 
storm. Trouble developed with regard 
to her steering gear and her double 
bottom tanks, which were used for fuel 
oil, and as a result it was determined 
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to retura to port because the vessel 
was unable to maintain steam, owing 
to water in her fuel oil. She returned 
to boston and subsequently to New 
york, where she discharged her cargo 
on a covered pier. Part of the cargo 
was damaged at sea, and part, which 
was not damaged at sea, was damaged 
on the pier due to an extraordinary 
high tide. 

Libels were filed for damage to the 
cargo, and the court found that the 
vessel Was uuseaworthy; that the dam- 
age to the cargo in the vessel was due 
to the bottom damage, and that as far 
as the bottom was concerned the own- 
ers had used due diligence to make the 
vessel seaworthy. Based on these find- 
ings the court held as a matter of law, 
(1) that a return to port, even due to 
uuseaworthiness, is not a deviation 
which displaces the bill of lading claus- 
es and makes the vessel an insurer; 
(2) that the bill of lading clause ex- 
cepting damage due to unseaworthiness, 
provided the owners exercised due dili- 
gence to make the vessel seaworthy, 
was valid, and as the owners had ex- 
ercised due diligence in respect of the 
unseaworthiness found in the bottom, 
which caused the damage to the cargo, 
the Owners were not liable for such 
damage; (3) that the damage to the 
cargo on the pier was due to an Act 
of God, and the owners were not liable; 
(4) In case the Court of Appeals should - 
disagree with the opinion of the Court, 
Judge Ward then proceeded to discuss 
the clause of the bill of lading dealing 
with insurance. This clause read as 
follows: 


“The carrier shall be entitled to the 
benefit of any insurance on the goods 
and to any payments made by or on 
behalt of the insurers thereof, whether 
under the guise of advances, loans or 
otherwise.” 
which, as will be seen, is an extension 
of the clause usually appearing in bills 
of lading. 

It was held that this clause did not 
give the carrier the benefit of any pay- 
ments made to the cargo owners when 
the policies of insurance contained a 
clause warranting against benefit of in- 
surance Clauses in the bill of lading, 
and payment was made by the under- 
writers with the obvious intention of 
its being only a loan; but that where 
there was not any such warranty in 
the policy, payments made, even by 
way of loan, inured to the carriers 
benefit; and further that the burden 
was on the cargo-owners to show the 
terms of the insurance, and on their 
failure to do so the carrier was en- 
titled to the benefit of any payments 
received by the cargo owners. 

It would be thought that in the length 
of time the marine insurance business 
has been conducted the liability of un- 
derwriters must be well determined and 
that no new state of facts could arise 
to warrant so serious a difference in 
opinion as. to necessitate litigation. 
That this is not so is evidenced by the 
fact that each year as it goes by brings 
its own cases requiring the courts’ 
opinions on the interpretation of poli- 
cies. The past year was no exception. 





CONGESTION AT SALONICA 

Reports from reliable marine insur- 
ance agents at Salonica, Greece, are to 
the effect that the discharging of cargo 
from steamers in the harbor is progress- 
ing very slowiy and that shipments 
have been forced to remain in lighters 
exposed to all hazards of the elements 


for many days. This condition has been 
brought about by the arrival of steam- 
ers carrying refugees from Turkey in 
Europe and Asia Minor, and war sup- 


plies for the Greek Government and 
expeditionary forces of the Allies op- 


posing advances of Turkish National- 
ists. Marine agents are announcing 
that they will refuse to acknowledge 
liability for loss or damage to cargo 
thus exposed to the weather or for 


cargo detained within the Customs Of- 
fices, according to the information re- 
ceived here, A bad situation it would 
seem, 
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Harwood E. Ryan Heads 
Actuarial Society 


SIXTY-TWO ATTEND SESSIONS 
Interesting Papers Read By Several 
Members; Constitution Amended 


to Enlarge Council 


Harwood E. Ryan, general manager 
of the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, was last Fri- 
day elected president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society at the annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Sixty- 
two members were present at the two 
business sessions and luncheon. The 
constitution was amended to provide 
for a larger council. Other officers and 
members of the council who were elect- 
ed follow: 

Vice-president, G. F. Michelbacher, 
secretary, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. 

Vice-president, Edmund E. Cammack, 
associate actuary, Aetna Life. 

Secretary-treasurer, Richard Fondil- 
ler, of Woodward & Fondiller, consult- 
ing actuaries (re-elected). 

Editor, Miss Olive E. Outwater, as- 
sistant actuary, National Bureau of 
‘asualty & Surety Underwriters. 

Librarian, Edward R. Hardy, assist- 
ant manager, New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. 

New Members of the Council—San- 
ford B. Perkins, actuary, compensation 
and liability department, Travelers; 
John M. Laird, actuary, Connecticut 
General Life; Everett S. Fallow, actu- 
ary, accident department Travelers; 
Winfield W. Greene, consulting actuary, 
New York; Charles G. Smith, actuary, 
New York Insurance’ Department; 
Henry Moir, second vice-president and 
actuary, Home Life; A. L. Kirkpatrick, 
actuary, Michigan Mutual Liability. 

In addition to the address of Presi- 
dent A. H. Mowbray, which is men- 
tioned more fully in another column, 
the following papers were presented: 

“Allocation of Administrative Ex- 
penses by Lines for Casualty Insurance 
Companies,” Robert S. Hull, Travelers, 
Hartford. 

“Permanent Total Disability from 
Accident Causes,’ W. N. Wilson, Trav- 
elers, Hartford. 

“Observations of the Trend of Wages 
and Employment by Payroll Data,” W. 
J. Constable, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Council on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance. 

“Revision of the Industrial Compensa- 
tion Rating Schedule,” S. B. Perkins, 
compensation actuary, Travelers, and 
R. A. Wheeler, actuary, Liberty Mutual 
of Boston. 

“Legal Notes on Casualty Insurance 
Decisions,” Richard Fondiller, of Wood- 
ward & Fondiller, consulting actuaries, 
New York. 


ASLEEP AT SWITCH 


Young Men in Casualty Offices Neglect- 
ing a Big Educational 
Opportunity 


What is the matter with the young 
men in the casualty offices and why are 
they neglecting the opportunity to help 
themselves on the way to success by 
taking the courses of lectures of the 
Insurance Society of New York, which 
are held at a convenient hour in the 
day, and which are presided over by 
experts? 

How can young men progress when 
they bury their noses into the grind- 
stone and never look ahead? 

Answer: they can't. 


Service Must Precede 
Reward, Says Mowbray 
THAT IS 


a 


SUCCESS FORMULA 


Casualty Actuarial Society President 
Reviews Despair of the World But 
Sees Light Ahead 
President A. H. Mowbray of the Cas 
ualty Actuarial Society, in addressing 
that organization at the meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania Jast Friday, devoted 
the major part of his talk to a review 
of economic and cthical conditions to- 
day, the factors that created fear and 
despair and likewise the belief that the 
world will satisfactorily survive the ap- 
parent crisis through which it is pass- 
ing. After enumerating signs that point 
in the direction of renewed hope, Mr. 
Mowbray switched to the position that 
may be occupied by the insurance busi 
ness in this reorganization or 
struction of world affairs. 

in part, follows: 

“When the world at large is full ot 
pessimism and despair, fortunate, in- 
deed, is the business that can escape 
its blighting influence. Most of our 
members are concerned in the conduct 
of the insurance business by private 
enterprise and it is no secret that to 
day our. business is 
same type of stress as the business 
world as a whole is undergoing, per 
haps an increased measure of it. If we 
may judge from certain items in the 
insurance press, there is a feeling that 
the insurance business, in being held 
up to public scrutiny as it has been re 
cently, is being unfairly treated in com 
parison with other economic activiiies. 
Perhaps there may be justification for 
that point of view, but, after ali, the 
insurance business is not a creative 
business but one whose economic fune- 
tion is merely the redistribution of 
economic loss. 

“As in the administration of charity, 
Which also redistributes loss, the cost 
of such service calls attention to itself 
in a way that the administrative cost 
of commodity production and merchan 
dising does not. [t is natural that those 
who are compelled legally or by force 
of circumstance to use it should scruti 
nize its conduct most closely, compar 
ing cost of service with value derived 
therefrom. In view of our gradual de- 
velopment from private to public own 
ership and Operation of educational 
facilities, postal service, water works 
and other utilities we should not be 
surprised at the effort for co-operative 
and even government conduct of the in- 
surance business as well as* many oth- 
ers of the public service type. 

“As I have said in a previous address, 
the strength of this movement will de 
pend upon the sentiment of the public 
with respect to the sincerity of the 
desire of those in the business to fur- 
nish its service on the highest possible 
basis and at the lowest possible ex- 
pense. If by their conduct the field 
representatives of private enterprise in 
insurance show a disposition to con 
sider primarily their own interest and 
only secondarily that of the public they 
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serve, and the carriers whom they rep- 
resent, either through fear of each other 
or a corresponding seif interest fail to 
curb this attitude, yield, and themselves 
become intected with it, by their ex- 
ample of selfishness they give stimulus 
it» the prevailing pessimism and lack 
of faith, 

“In that case, I truly believe we may 
Jook for a strong increase in the move- 
ment to eliminate private enterprise 
trom this field, both on the part of those 
who may see in a state administered 
monopoly some means of advancing 
tieir Own selfish interests whether or 
not the general good is served, and on 
the part of those who unselfishly seek 
ine solution for the general good. For 
these latter will have lost faith in the 
private carriers and will feel that, in- 
efficient and wasteful as much bureau- 
cratic work generally is, it may be pre- 
jerable to the product of cynical selit- 
miterest in the conduct of such affairs. 

“if, on the other hand, the business 
in its attitude before the public shows 
a real determination to make service 
1s first incentive and reward merely 
ihe incident thereto, shows in short that 
it has ideals, then it seems to me there 
is no ground tor fear that the business 
will not be allowed to grow and prosper 
to the Lullest degree that it can, and in 
that groyth become one more force 
working ‘or a better civilization than 
vuny we Have yet attained. The late 
Josiah Rébyce, as the cataclysm of the 
war came upon us, had that sort of a 
conception of the possible role of insur- 
ance. Can we of this society have any 


less?” 


LOST SECURITIES RULING 
The office of the attorney general of 
klahoma has rendered an opinion to 
ihe effect that if securities left with 
county treasurers to secure deposits 
are lost or misplaced after having been 
deposited by him in a safe and secure 
receptacle provided by the County Com- 
inissioners for the keeping of said se- 
curities, the Treasurer and his bonds- 
men cannot be held liable for their loss. 


¢ 


THISTLE SECRETARY 
At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on November 13 Edward B. Thistle 
was officially appointed secretary of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity Company and 
the Phoenix Indemnity Company. 








eneral Accident 
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Appellate Division 
Upholds Taxicab Law 


ACT IS 





CALLED 


Motor Vehicle Department Intends to 
Enforce Compliance to Giving No 
License Without Policy 


REASONABLE 


As has been expected the constitu- 
tionality of the taxicab bonding law 
has been upheld by the highest court 
in New York State. The Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court last week 
held valid the law that has been con- 
tested so bitterly by taxicab owners 
and whose enforcement has been flag- 
rantly neglected by the New York City 
police force. The law applies to the 
three cities of New York, Buffalo and 
Rochester, which form the group known 
as Class 1 and ostensibly has been in 
operation since early last summer. The 
failure of the law to serve so far the 
humanitarian purposes for which it was 
enacted is attributable to the frank in- 
difference of the local police commis- 
sioner and the force under his author- 
ity, who have contended that they would 
wait until the Appellate Division had 
passed upon the constitutionality of re- 
quiring every taxicab driver to get bond 
or liability insurance policy for $2,500. 

The test case was started when a 
taxicab driver submitted voluntarily to 
arrest after violating the law. The act 
was upheld by every court before which 
the case came and by every authority 
asked to render an opinion of the law. 

The opinion in the case was by Jus- 
tice Victor J. Dowling, who said in part: 

“The legislature has not seen fit to 
prohibit the operation of taxicabs com- 
pletely. It has sought to regulate their 
use and to make such use a source of 
less damage to the public. The pro- 
visions of the act are reasonable and 
justified. The cost of complying with 
it is not confiscatory. The act is with- 
in proper exercise of legislative power 
and should be held valid. The judg- 
ment appealed from will therefore be 
affirmed. 

“Proof was received that there are 
operating in New York City about 
325,000 automobiles other than taxicabs, 
and about 13,000 taxicabs; and that 
during the year 1921, according to 
figures of the Police Department of the 
City of New York there were killed 
and injured by automobiles other than 
taxicabs in the City of New York 15,564 
persons, being a ratio of 1 to 22 (cas- 
ualties to machines); and that accord- 
ing to the same figure there were killed 
and injured by taxicabs within the City 
of New York within the year 1921, 2,056 
persons, being a ratio of 1 to 6. So 
fraught with danger to the public is 
the use of automobiles.” 


End of Nonsense Seen 
With the opening this week of head- 
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quarters throughout New York State 
where automobile plate numbers for 
1923 and applications for registry may Thankfully, the aforementioned cam- 
be obtained John T. McNeill, head of paign to assure compliance with the 
the motor vehicle bureau in this city law is not in the hands of the New 
at Sixty-fifth street and Broadway says York City police force, who have ad- 
that there will be no registry numbers’ mitted openly their inability to enforce 
issued unless the applicant produces a_ properly the law. Not a desire for pre- 
certificate proving that a bond or in- miums actuates the casualty insurance 
surance policy is in force. It is thought companies to see the law enforced but 
that this method of procedure will bring a wish for the safety of human’ beings 
into the fold those thousands of taxi is the motive force. The companies 
drivers who have either failed to get issuing liability policies have no appe- 
any insurance so far or have cancelled tite for the taxicab business and little 
policies after allowing them to remain has been placed with them. However, 
in force a month or so. Every certifis the surety bond pool is likely to profit 
cate of insurance or bond accompanying by the strict attitude of the Motor 
an application will be investigated rigid- Vehicle Bureau. 


ly to learn whether the alleged insur- 
ance is actually in force. 








Hamilton Dinner a Success 


. 

















DINNER TABLE IN HAMILTON HOME 


Insurance men who attended the dinner at the home of Colonel E. A. Hamil- 
ton, executive head of the Fidelity & Deposit, following a day spent at the Pimlico 
track meeting also as his guests, are still talking of the fine entertainment. A 
picture of the dinner room, before the guests were seated, is shown on this page. 
Those who attended the dinner follow: 

Joel Rathbone, vice-chairman of the National Surety; R. R. Brown, first vice- 
president American Surety; R. H. Towner, of the Towner Rating Bureau; R. R 
Gilkey, secretary of the Surety Association; Hartwell Cabell, arbitrator; Vincent 
Cullen, New York manager Fidelity & Deposit; Daniel N. Gage, vice-president 
Aetna Cisualty & Surety; A. Duncan Reid, president Globe Indemnity; Norman 
R. Moray, vice-president, and Paul Rutherford, New York manager of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity: Edson S. Lott, president United States Casualty; Kennedy 
Owen, vice-president Standard Accident & Insurance; J. Arthur Nelson, president 
New Amsterdam Casualty; Thomas A. Whelan, president Fidelity & Deposit; 
Charles R. Miller, George L. Radcliffe, Roland Benjamin and Spencer Welton, of 








the Fidelity & Deposit. 


RUTHERFORD EXCHANGE CHAIR- 
MAN 

Paul Rutherford, of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, was elected chair- 
man of the Casualty Insurance Ex- 
change, of New York, at the annual 
meeting last week. No new legislation 
was presented. Benjamin Sturgis, of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, is vice-chair- 
man; George D. Wetzel, of the United 
States Fidelity & Guarantee, secretary- 
treasurer. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are H. B. Johnson, of the Travel- 
ers, and T. J. Grahame, of the Globe In- 
demnity. Continuing members follow: 
Frank G. Morris, Ocean; John S. Turn, 
Aetna; William S. Collins, exchange 
manager. 


NEW THINGS TO INSURE 

Since companies are constantly seek- 
ing new avenues of revenue, the Boston 
and Old Colony offers the following sug- 
gestions: 

A policy that will insure your foun- 
tain pen against leaking over your best 
suit. 

A policy that will insure a hotel clerk 
from speaking a guest’s name incorrect- 
-_" registering. (High premium for 

Ss). 

A policy that will insure an agent 
against making a mistake in an automo- 
bile rate. 

A policy that will insure an agent 
against receiving over ten letters a day 
from his companies. 

A policy that will insure an absent- 
minded man from appearing in public in 
a top hat and his pajamas. 

A policy that will insure a safety 
razor against cutting your chin. 


GETS THE BUSINESS 

W. A. Crooks, of the North American 
Accident in Arkansas, gets the busiiiess 
regardless of all handicaps. Here is 
one little bunch of trouble he ran into 
the week ending October 21. He writes 
as follows: 

“T had more bad luck this week 
stripped the .gear on my car Thursday, 
then Friday night left my billbook in 
the car seat which I had hired, a mean 
mule got into the garage, ate five $20 
notes, ten applications, two $20 checks, 
all supplies, including insurance license 
and automobile license. So will have 
to go over my territory again next week 
to have applications, checks and notes 
renewed.” 





WHAT IS EFFICIENCY? 
Efficiency is but complete use of one’s 
time and talent; employ your time and 
your talent wili develop itself—Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago Bulletin. 





WINFIELD W. GREENE 


Formerly Special Deputy Insurance Com 
missioner of New Jersey 
Fellow Casualty Actuarial Society & 
American Institute of Actuaries 


Audits of Financial 
Branch and Statements: 
Home Office Office 

Accounts Systems 


Advice on Underwriting and 
Actuarial Problems 


35 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














SPECULATIVE 


Mutuals advertise the low ratio of their expenses, 
covering up the fact that this means shaving service. 
Equal service means equal cost, if we grant that stock 
company officials conserve their own money as care- 
fully as mutual company officials conserve other peo- 
ple’s money. The mutuals promise dividends supposed 
to represent savings in agents’ commissions, again 
covering up the fact that the employer under a mutual 
policy is expected to perform for himself services of a 
highly technical character, which if insured in a stock 
company would be rendered by that company, its local 
attorneys, claim auditors and agents. 

Saving in the initial premium may prove to be “sav- 
ing at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole.” The 
employer may have to come out of his grave to find out 
if his investment in a-mutual has been sound, for his 
heirs may have to pay the remainder due on compensa- 

ion awards carrying periodical payments for years, 
else his injured employees may not get the compensa- 
tion his premium was supposed to pay for. Dividends 
now may directly lead to the policyholder paying his 
own deferred losses later on, or their not being paid 
at all. 

If an employer has a business yielding him satisfac- 
tory returns, why should he, merely for the speculative 
chance of making a saving in premiums on a policy of 
insurance, branch out into another line of business in 
which he has had no experience and over which he can- 
not exercise any control, at the same time running the 
risk of paying his own losses in the end? 

To take care of far-reaching “catastrophe” losses, 
unusual but by no means infrequent, nearly two score 
stock companies pay into a common fund from 2% to 5 
per cent of their premiums. The fund now amounts to 
over two million dollars. The creation of this “shock- 
absorber” shows what the executives of stock insur- 
ance think of the catastrophe hazard. 

The simple truth is that mutual insurance is funda- 
mentally unfitted to the compensation liability. The 
losses are incurred during the term of the policy—but 
their liquidation is postponed by requirements of law. 
Such losses are “deferred”; their actual cost cannot be 
known until the deferred payments are all made; and 
these, under various laws, run from a few weeks to 
many vears—in some instances as many as forty or 
fifty years, and even longer. The policyholder may 
estimate what his claims will cost, but no estimate can 
he certain. However approximate he may possibly be 
able to estimate his own claims, what can he do about 
estimating the claims of his partners in the mutual? All 
this uncertainty is inherent in the mutual system. It 
makes mutual casualty insurance purely speculative. 

Some mutuals boast that they cannot assess. Then 
the policyholder is worse off still; for no right to assess 
means that if the mutual does not collect enough pre- 
miums in advance to pay all deferred losses there is no 
buffer between the original premiums and the policy- 
holder’s liability to pay his own losses, if he wants 
them paid. 





EDSON S. LOTT, President, 
United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Cuts in Scale Of 
Cost Acquisition 


LONG AWAITED REPORT MADE 





Brokers Make a Protest; Say They 
Can’t Make Enough to 
Live On 





The long expected report on acquisi- 
tion cost has been received with con- 
flicting emotions. The brokers do not 
think they got a fair break, declaring 
their suggestions were disregarded. The 
new scale does not give them a living, 
says R. Henry Depew, New York broker, 
in a statement to the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” 

The report sets forth 
compensation as follows: 

“a. Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability premiums, of the 
amount of such premiums when actual- 
lv collected, 10%. 

“b. Workmen's compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability premiums upon under- 
ground coal mining risks, of the amount 
of such premiums when actually col- 
lected, 5%. 

“ce. All other forms of liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision, sprinkler 
leakage and water damage premiums, 
of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected, 174%. 

“d. All forms of burglary premiums, 
of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected, 20%. 

“e, All forms of plate glass pre- 
miums, of the amount of such premiums 
when actually collected, 224%%. 

“(1) Note: An additional allowance 
of 2%% of such premiums may be 
granted producers for the adjustment 
of claims and the making of inspections 
provided these services are actually 
performed in good faith by such _ pro- 
ducers. This additional allowance shall 
not be paid to producers who do not 
perform these services. 

“f. All forms of steam boiler, engine, 
flywheel, machinery and_ electrical 
equipment premiums of the amount of 
sucn premiums when actually collected, 
17%%.” 

Field Supervision Cost 

The field supervision cost limits for 
the various classes of business as set 
forth in the report are ag follows: 

“a. Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability premiums in work- 
men’s compensation States, of the 
amount of such premiums when actual- 
ly collected, 744%. 

“b. Employers’ liability premiums in 
States where there are no workmen’s 
compensation laws, of the amount of 
sum premiums when actually collected, 
10%. 

“c. Workmen’s compensation and lia- 
bility premiums upon underground coal 
mining risks, of the amount of such 
premiums when actually collected. 

“1. When less tnan $15,000 for the 
individual risk, 5%. 

“2. For the excess above $15,000 for 
the individual risk, 244%. 

“d. All other forms of liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision and sprinkler 
leakage and water damage premiums, 
of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected, 74%. 

“e. All forms of burglary premiums, 
of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected, 10%. 

“f. All forms of plate glass premiums, 
of the amount of such premiums when 
actually collected. 10%. 

“pe All forms of steam boiler. engine. 
flywheel, machinery and_ electrical 
equipment premiums, of the amount of 


such premiums when actually collected, 
714%4%.” 


the rates of 





M. B. & I. CELEBRATION 
The Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary with a dinner on Monday even- 
ing of this week at the Copley Plaza in 


Boston. President T. J. Falvey pre- 
sided. There were in attendance direc- 
tors, officers, department heads, to- 


xether with general agents and friends 
from all sections of the country. 


JURISDICTION DEFINED 





District Courts Have No Power Over 
Ship Employes Other Than 
Master and Crew 





Industrial Commissions of the states 
of the country have exclusive juris- 
diction over employes on ship board 
in territorial waters other than the 
master and the crew, it was held last 
week by Federal Judge D. L. Groner 
at Norfolk, Va., in the case of Walter 
Carr against the steamship “Sarland.” 
Dismissing the libel for lack of juris- 
diction, Judge Groner quoted the act 
of June 10, 1922, which provides: “That 
the jurisdiction of the district court 
shall not extend to causes arising out 
of injuries to, or death of, persons other 
than the master and members of the 
crew, for which compensation is pro- 
vided by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of any state, district, territory or 
possession of the United States.” 

Commenting upon this provision of 
the act, Judge Groner said: ‘The lan- 
guage is not ambiguous, and its un- 
questioned purpose was to exclude the 
jurisdiction of the United States dis- 
trict courts in such cases. That Con- 
gress has the right is of course not 
controversy. The grant of judicial 
power contained in the Constitution 
does not pass by the grant directly to 
the inferior courts of the United States. 
An act of Congress is necessary in each 
instance to clothe the court with any 
jurisdiction. District courts of the 
United States are courts of limited 
jurisdiction and depend upon acts of 
Congress for their jurisdiction. Con- 
gress in this particular instance hav- 
ing withheld jurisdiction, it follows that 
the court cannot exercise it.” 

Carr, complainant in the litigation, 
libeled the vessel in an effort to recover 
compensation for injuries suffered while 
in its employ. He was neither the mas- 
ter nor a member of the crew. 





WHEN IS A RISK RISKY? 





Comments by Hooper-Holmes Bureau; 
Automobiles as Seen by 
Hazard Experts 





Under the heading “When Is a Risk 
Too Risky?” the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 


prints this interesting discussion of 
hazards: 
One company which relies on its 


agents to a great extent for the under- 
writing of its automobile business, 
sends out a list of undesirable classes 
of risks. This is what might be called 
the first “selection,” and culls out the 
obvious bad hazards. 

Much apparently good automobile in- 
surance business, however, carries its 
bad qualities well concealed and only 
an alert and intelligent inspection ser- 
vice can really decide. The following 
are some of the pointers which this fire 
insurance company gives to its pro- 
ducers, as things to avoid: 

Risks which are occasionally asso- 
ciated with vice or illegal liquor traffic. 

Risks where employment or business 
of assured is of such a character that 
an automobile may be financially bur- 
densome. 

Risks where occupation or business 
of assured indicates uncertainty of in- 
come, or suggests that income be specu- 
lative. 

Risks where warranty as to occupa- 
tion or business of assured implies that 
he is in comfortable circumstances 
financially and therefore need not en- 
gage in or has no gainful occupation. 
Although a majority of such risks are 
quite desirable, not a few individuals 
have proven to be actually undesirable. 

Risks where the automobile was pur- 
chased some months prior to date in- 
surance attaches, more especially sec 
ond-hand automobiles and_ inferior 
makes. There are individuals who re- 
gaid insurance primarily as an invest- 
ment, the availability of which may 
suggest itself at any time. 














The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 











The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 











Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 
AN 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AMERICAN 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 
Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 


COMPANY 

















HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Eugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY © 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 





47 CEDAR STREET 


8. Wn. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


DEVELOPING 
Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Mascadlnstite Bonding and Insurance Company 


2%, BUSIN 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 

ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 

AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 

SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 

Employers’ Liability Building 

33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

AGENTS WANTED 











Risks written or offered for excess 
limits of insurance, often second-hand 
cars and cars of inferior make, some- 
times thought to be exceptional bar- 
gains. 

Automobiles used by their owners as 
means of livelihood, principally where 
owner has but one or two cars or trucks. 
Frequently such men are poor manag- 
ers, or inexperienced, who, failing to 
make their cars pay legitimately make 
them pay in some other way. 








MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


_ In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago. U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canade 





























HEADS NEW DEPARTMENT 
John G. Herman has been made mat- 
ager of the new liability and surety 
claim department of Rose & Smith, 
American Building, Baltimore. 
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Idea Man 


His job is to find new forms 
for old thoughts—to make 
insurance sales material in- 
teresting—to plan advertise- 
ments that invite reading— 
that carry conviction. He is 
a trained specialist with 
great information resources 
at his command. 








Artist 


The idea must be given concrete form 
—the picture must signal the atten- 
tion—must clarify and intensify the 
meaning. The master artist under- 
stands color, balance, form. He can 
make his figures live. 


a_i t your 


The craftsman, with his ac- 
curate equipment, makes the 


fine printing plate that repro- 
e J : 3 duces the drawing correctly. 
Printer Ss ? He knows when the halftone 
7 y * : | is best—when the line cut 
Type gives the idea physical ; : . . should be used. 


form—correctly planned it 
makes reading easy—by its 
form it attracts the eye. 
Modern equipment and long 
experience are necessary for 


satisfactory results. is dg Imagine a service that places all of thes: »- *’ned 
) specialists at your call to render yo. any needed 
assistance in your local advertising problems. 





Imagine a service that even relieves you cf the ne- 
cessity of seeking out these specialists, spending your 
valuable time in conferences and in explaining your 
requirements. 


Imagine a service that places at your elbow your own 
There are still some ee p 
attractive agency advertising and sales promotion manager to plan your 
openings in the Aetna : s ° 
crensintion, There business-getting campaigns and to press the button 


may be an opportunity that brings them into execution. 
to represent the Atna 


Companies in your on : ~~ : 
toss. Ieudiipenwen All this is included in the Atna Advertising Service, 


toinquire. Write W. L. a service that is offered to all Agents of the Aitna 
Mooney, Agency Sec- 


retary. Affiliated Companies without cost. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Accident and Liability Department) 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Collms Farm Mortgages { 
Will Stand the Most : 
Rigid Re-Inspection— 


ith 


il 


HE most skilful inspectors available have in- 
formed the life insurance companies that our 
loans are even more conservative than we repre- 

sent. For example, we quote from a letter written by 
the vice-president of a large middle western life in- 
surance company. 





“In the past ten years we have purchased over $5°0,- 
000.00 first mortgage loans from your company and 
“Thirty-eight years We are pleased to state that there has been no default 
without the loss of a in the payment of principal or interest on any !oan 
cent of principal or purchased from you. Our examiners have checked 
interest to a single yp their loans carefully and have found them equal 
_ investor.” to, if not better than, the representations contained 

in the loan papers.” 


Our loans have been inspected and approved by 
many of the leading American insurance companies. 
We will be pleased to tell you more about Collins 
Farm Mortgages. A post card will bring any infor- 
mation you seek. 


One of a series of advertisements addressed 
to the insurance men of the United States. 


One F B.Collins Investment Caf 


* Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


< 
IN TWO PARTS (SUCCEEDING THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS,ESTABLISHED IN 1899) PART TWO 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE 3 
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PROGRESS AND THE HOME 


One of the duties which an insurance institution owes to its agents 
is to keep abreast of new developments in connection with underwrit- 
ing and its many ramifications. 


That The Home of New York is fulfilling its obligations in this 
regard, is evidenced by the part that the Company takes in fostering 
any movement which will make for better conditions in the business 
of fire insurance. Then, too, The Home endeavors always to provide 
for its agents, facilities for handling new lines with the attendant op- 
portunity of increasing their premium income. 


It is this progressive spirit and a personal interest in the welfare 
of its agents that have done much to make The Home of New York The 
Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company in America. 


THE HOME ‘Conny NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 














Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and 
Lightning, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, Reg- 
istered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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How many men in the insurance bus- 
iness fully appreciate the opportunities 
in the business and what they really 
have to offer the public? Not just 
something to sell, but public needs 
which the agent can fit. Is there any 
other business in the world where a 
salesman has so much to offer, such a 
tremendous variety of salable articles, 
where so little capital is needed to buy 
the “samples” which the agent or solici- 
tor can carry in its grip—yes, in his 
mind without even a visual demonstra- 
tion. And is there any other business 
where so much misfortune can follow 
the lack of a sale or one incorrectly 
made? The insurance agent is a pub- 
lic benefactor. 


The Eastern Underwriter presents 
herewith the lines which the agent or 
solicitor of a fire and casualty agency 
has at his disposal. It is almost over- 
whelming in its variety, and yet there 
is not a type of insurance on the list 
which some progressive agent or broker 
is not selling at this very minute. 


Information Available for the Asking 


The up-to-date agent cannot sell any 
one of these coverages unless he knows 
something about it, and it is the easiest 
kind of information to acquire. All 
that is necessary is for the insurance 
man to send to his company and get a 
copy of the form, if he has not one in 
his possession. It will pay every agent 
to get acquainted right away with every 
form that he has never heard of. He 
may have a demand for it tomorrow. 
But it is a duty of the agent to create 
a demand as well as to meet it; and 
this page should contain thought enough 
to keep agents busy for weeks studying 
it and digging up prospects. There real- 
ly is no such thing as “hard times” or 
“dull times” in insurance because if 
one line falls off another comes to the 
front. 

Agents will find after they familiarize 
themselves with the main facts of the 
different coverages that they can get 
all the sympathetic co-operation they 
want from the home offices. Companies 
not only welcome commonsense ques- 
tions about side-liners but often have 
literature on specific subjects which 
they are only too glad to send, upon 
request. Moreover, some of the com- 
panies have large service departments 
in part estabiished for this very pur- 
pose of providing the agent with knowl- 
edge of the materiait which meets his 
needs. When the agent learns what is 
at his disposal he will suddenly dis- 
cover available an entire flock of new 
prospects. Just think of all the lines 
of value to builders and contractors, for 
instance! Many of them would have 
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been saved from financial ruin if prop- 
erly sold by enterprising agents some 
insurance of the existence of which 
they had never learned. 


It is as important for an agent to 
know his stock-in-trade possibilities as 
it is for a druggist or grocer to know 
his. For an agent not to take advan- 
tage of these opportunities, and at least 
display them for sale when the occasion 
warrants is as foolish as it is for a beau- 
tiful woman not to wear attractive 
clothes or for a doctor to travel about 
in a broken-down automobile. 

Fortunately, ageuts are more and 
more appreciating these facts, which 
accounts for the rapid growth of the 
sideliners. 

The Eastern Underwriter presents 
herewith a list of more than one hun- 
dred and forty coverages. The list is 
not complete, because there are various 
varieties of forms which develop into 
individualistic insurance. The mere ex- 
tent of the compilation demonstrates 
that insurance is a business in which 
knowledge, experience, study and plan- 
ning knock the plums from the tree. 

Accident, including Commercial, In- 
dustrial, Travel and Railroad. 

Automobile, including Fire, Theft, 
Property Damage, Property Damage of 
Use, Collision and Dealers’. There are 
a number of riders for dealers’ forms, 
giving a variety of coverage. One such 
rider covers auto water damage and ex- 


plosion (if from outside sources; hail 
and earthquake). 

Aircraft Public Liability. 

Aircraft Property Damage. 

Aircraft Fire. 

Burglary. 

Bank Burglary. 

Bankers’ Blanket. 

Builders’ Risk. 

Business Interruption Indemnity. 

Building Collapse (Fire insurance 


company coverage). 
Building and Loan Mortgage Interest. 








Combination Automobile. 

Combination Residence. 

Crop Acreage. 

Cotton Per Bale. 

Court Bonds. 

Contract Bonds. 

Check Alteration and Forgery. 

Commissions. 

Cargo. 

Coal Mine. 

Contingent Liability. 

Contractors’ Protective. 

Contractors’ Forfeit (an insurance 
against fire damaging the _ building, 
which makes the contractor unable to 
“complete in contract time which would 
result in payment of fine). 

Contractors’ bonus (where contractors 
get bonus for finishing in specified 
time). 

Depository Bonds. 

Dentists’ Liability. 

Druggists’ Liability. 

Explosion. 

Ymployers’ Liability. 

Elevators. 

Elevator Property Damage. 

Engine Breakage. 

Electrical Machinery. 

Exhibitors. 

Earthquake. 

Eye Glass. 

Fire. 

Farm. 

Fractional Interest in Building. 

Fly Wheel. 

Fidelity Bonds. 

Floaters. 

Fine Arts. 

Flood. 

Freight (Marine). 

Fire Premiums. 

Golfers. 

Group Disability. 

Glass Breakage. 

Group and Industrial Liability. 

Grain Charges (fire). 

Garage Owners’ Legal Liability. 

Ground Rents. 

Sees Interest in Building. 

all, 


0 Hit 


Hold-up. 

Hulls. 

Horse and Wagon Floater. 
Inland Marine. 

Improvements and Betterments. 
Jewelry Floater. 

Judgment Creditors. 
Liability. 

Loss of Use or Rent. 

Lianors’ Interest in Building. 
Labor and Materials’ Interest. 


Leasehold. 

Lightning. 

Livestock, including dairy cattle, beef, 
racehorses, show horses, breeding 
horses, draft horses, mules, ponies and 
dogs. 


Lake time clauses. 

Life Interest in Building. 

Motion Picture Camera Floaters. 

Mercantile Safe Burglary. 

Messenger Robbery. 

Motor Truck Contents. 

Motorcycles. 

Manufacturers’ Employers’ Liability. 

Manufacturers’ Public Liability. 

Owners’ Liability. 

Office and Store Robbery. 

Overcoat Insurance. 

Owners’ Protective. 

Open Annual Tourist Floater. 

Manufacturers’ Machinery Water 
Damage, a cover against legal liability 


due to defective machinery installation. 


Protection and Indemnity (marine). 
Profits insurance. 

Parcel Post. 

Public Marine Liability. 
Prohibition Bonds. 

Public Official Bonds. 
Personal Effects Floater. 
Public Liability Direct. 

Public Liability Contingent. 
Physicians’ Liability. 

Plate Glass. 

Poison Pie. 

Paymasters’ Robbery. 

P. P. I. Insurance. 

Port Risk. 

Riot and Civil Commotion. 
Residence Burglary and Theft. 
Rental. 

Registered Mail, Foreign. 
Registered Mail, Domestic. 
Radium. 

Rental Value. 

Rain. 

Residence, All in One. 
Reversionary Interest in Building. 
Safety Deposit Box Robbery. 
Steam Boiler. 

Surgeons’ Liability. 

Sports Liability. 

Sprinkler Leakage. 

Specie. 

Salesman’s Samples. ' 
Sheriff’s Interest. 

Tourist Baggage—Form A. 
Tourist Baggage—Form B. 
Theft and Pilferage. 
Transportation. 

Tornado. 

Tenants’ General Liability. 
Transit Livestock. - 
Trip Transit Certificate. 
Tractor. 

Trustees’ and Receivers’ in Bankrupt- 


cy (fire insurance company cover). i 


Vendor and Vendee Under Contract 
(fire insurance company cover). 

Water Damage. 

Workmen’s Compensation, 

Workmen’s Collective, 

War Risks. 
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| A Country Agent and Proud of it 


The Remarkable Achievements in a Small Town of John W. Pratt, Who is Afraid of Neither Non- 
Stock Company Competition or Large City Brokers 


In this story the calcium is directed 
towards the agent in a 
that few people 
state ever heard of it. 

Introducing John W. 
nett Square, Pa. 

Mr. Pratt’s special agents will 
you that he is a2 model agent. 
some of the things that 


small town--so 
small outside of the 
Pratt, of Ken- 


tell 
Here are 
he has done, 


RATT orricas 
Ps icles TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
aY KENNETT SQUARE. FA 
JOHN W. PRATT 
INSURANCE 
To 


ADMIT 





Inspector for 


This date only.. 


BROKER 











PASS TO INSPECTORS 
so read them and see if you don’t think 
that he is at least out of the ordinary. 
He drove a mutual in the town out 
of business by intelligent competition. 
the other agencies in a 
short time.” He captured from big city 
the lines in his 
He has card and offiee supply 
systems for which agents all over the 


He absorbed 


brokers two biggest 


town. 


Newsy News 


DECEMBER 1921 No. 6 


Miatio 
Pratt Policies Pay 


Editor 
Bohn MW. Pratt 


Vol. 4 


At this Christmas time, let us all remember 


Not what you give, but what you share; 
For the gift without the giver is bare."’ 


ce en 


With this issue of Newsy News, we introduce 
Mr. George Gephart, a young member of an old 
Royersford family, and well versed in the insur- 
ance business, who will have the pleasure of 
calling on you in the interest of ‘Pratt Poiicies 
Pay"’ as our new outside representative. 


a 


Christmas trees and Christmas candles are a 
wonderful combination for Holiday cheer, 
but a distinct fire hazard. See Pratt first 
and insure right, then Jet Xmas joy be unre- 
strained 





—_—_— 
December 16th is positively the last call for 1922 auto 
licenses. Unlike most offices, this office does not guarantee 
licenses without delay—‘‘there ain’t no such animal.’’ 
Your only salvation is to apply eerly and early means before 
December 15th. 
——$—$__ 
If we had as good memories as debtors as we have as 
| | creditore, friendships would last longer. 
en 
How delightful Life would be, if we would all adopt the 
optimist’s creed— 
“A warm faith, summing 
All life worth while 
Yet, at Death's coming, 
A fearless smite. 


United States are writing. He never 
loses touch with the assured. He has 
learned that he can get help from the 


Home Offices if he treats those head 
offices the way .a good agent should 
treat them. He gets out a _ heart-to- 


heart talk with his customers. He uses 
a slogan, “Pratt Policies Pay,” so effec- 
tive that when he any place 
unexpectedly in Kennett Square some- 
one is sure to say, “Here comes ‘Pratt 
Policies Pay.’” He has concocted his 
owl circulars for hustling up balances, 


appears 





soliciting business and for other pur- 
poses. 


Does His Own Thinking 


In brief, this agent does his own 
thinking; carries creative work into ac- 
tion: is not satisfied unless he is mak- 
ing progress and, moreover, he is happy, 
being satisfied that Kennett Square is 
his own particular niche. It is treating 
him right; and as he is also young 
many more interesting things can be 
predicted for him. He has the advan- 
tage, he says, of being in partnership 
with a man who appreciates his ideas 
and is himself a crack solicitor: C. A. 
Hazlett. 

In order to understand how Mr. Pratt 
became a model agent it is time to look 
into his training and environment. 

First, he had a high school education, 
after which he carefully prepared him- 
self for business. 

Kennett Square is just such a town 


where Carrol Kennicott might have 
lived. There are not more than 3,000 
people in it, but it is beautiful and 
home ties are close and affectionate. 
Bayard Taylor lived there and Pierre 
S. duPont is its leading resident now. 


There are only two large industries in 
the place, the American Road Machin- 
ery Company and the Fiber Special 
Machinery Company. There are a num- 
ber of smaller plants, of course but for 
the most part most of the business 
from an insurance standpoint are dwell- 
ings with adjoining farm properties, all 
of which makes Pratt’s achievements 
all the more remarkable as he has built 
up his business on the small premium 
basis 
Began in Bank 

After leaving high school Pratt went 
to work in the bank, becoming paying 
teller. The town, by the way, is thirty 
miles from Philadelphia and he decided 
to go into that city every night ana 
study to fit himself for a business 
career. He studied commercial law, 
insurance and real estate at the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania; took a financial course 
at the American Institute of Banking 
in the same city; and also studied com- 
mercial law. His commercial law in- 
structor was Franklin Spencer Kd- 
munds, who in the war was head of 
the Y.M.C.A. outfit in France. The rea- 
son Pratt had to study at night and 
work in the daytime was that he had 
no capital. Eventually, he became real 


estate officer of the Kennett Square 
Trust Co., and here is where he became 
interested in the insurance business, 


He built up the real estate businesy, 
became ambitious, asked for part of the 
profits, was turned down and quit, al- 
though continuing to maintain friendly 
relations with the trust company. He 
had had a look into banking, into com- 
mercial law, into real estate and into 
insurance. 

“I decided upon insurance as a 
career,” he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer. “It is extremely difficult to get 
to the top in banking; one must be 
quite extraordinary to make much of a 
success in commercial law; real estate 
may be a great profession in New York 
City where’ skyscraping apartment 
houses are sold every day, but it is 
slow in small towns. I picked insurance 
because of its universality, the oppor- 
tunity for meeting people, the constant 
struggle for business giving a chance 
to match wits, and the fact I would 
be my own boss. The first special 
agent I talked to and therefore the man 
who sold me the insurance business 
and put me into it was Percy K. Tomp- 
kins, then of the Pennsylvania, and now 


of the Insurance of North 


America.” 
Building Up Friendships 

When Pratt started out he had a desk 
and that was about all. The first thing 
he learned was that the entire stock 
premiums in his section were only about 
$20,000, and that much of the attractive 
business was safely resting in a mutual. 


Company 





J. W. PRATT 
Furthermore, his town was not even 
the county seat. It was the mutual, 


however, which had to be downed if 
any progress was to be made and it did 
not look easy because its rates were 
much lower than the stock companies. 

The first idea that occurred to Pratt 
was that he represented some of the 
greatest corporations in America; that 
behind him were his corporations; and 
that if he could visualize that to his 
patrons as it should be visualized they 
would have a feeling of security and 
comfort in their insurance not possible 
when insured in the mutuals. So he 
began shooting at the mutual, its chief 
weakness being found in assessment 


features. He constantly told everybody 
how strong his companies were and 
what he could do for his assured. He 


kept in touch with the assured, believ- 
ing that it is a great mistake to de- 
liver a policy and then forget about it 
until the renewal comes around. When 
Pratt or somebody from the office called 
on a farmer and asked if there were 
any service which could be done the 
answer might be: “T have built a new 
addition on my Blank township place. 
Don't you think IT need some more in- 
surance?” 

Pratt’s personality and his literature, 
directed at the mutuals, began to count 
and soon he started taking risks away. 
Then, an unusual thing began to hap- 
pen. The mutual insurance cost started 
to climb; not because there were any 
more fires but because there were not 
so many members. In brief, the mu- 
tual’s premium jumped from seventy 
cents to sixty dollars, after which the 
mutual passed out of business. Through 
Pratt’s persistent and successful solicit- 
ing the membership dropped from 300 
to less than 80. 

The Pratt office began to absorb other 
offices. It took over the Pennock 
agency many years old; and the S. B. 
Dougherty Agency. Two small agen- 
cies quit. The principal competitor 
now is an agent who has all the mu- 


tuals. The stock premiums at the pres- 
ent time are about quadrupled over 
what they were when Pratt entered the 
field a few years ago. 

In telling why he was attracted by 
small policies he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“Every policy means a customer, and 
it’s customers we want. Even if the 
premium is only $10 that’s a starter, 
and having the name on the books we 
are not only able to get after other 
lines on the same assured, but if we 
treat him right we get his friends. 
There is a lot in that snowball simile 
of getting bigger the farther you push 
up the hill.” 

Let Broker Do the Worrying 

When Mr. Pratt was asked if he 
thought the small town agent should 
worry much about brokerage competi- 
tion he replied that if an agent under- 
stood the business and his resources 
the worrying should be done by the 
broker. 

“I think that for every argument the 
broker can dig up the agent can go 
him one better,’ was one of his com- 
ments. “First and foremost, he is at 
hand every day, while the broker is 
at the other end of the wire—pretty 
far off sometimes. We are on the job 
all the time and easily accessible. We 
know the people at the plant and they 
know us. But more important we have 
and every agent has a lot of assistance 
ai, the home office, but many agents do 
not avail themselves of those resources. 


Newsy News 
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First the Fire, then the Smoke, 
o insurance— 
Then you're broke. 

(With apologies to Blair Cooke) 
in last months ‘‘Newsy News" we told you ‘‘our business 
his been built since 1908 on the slow but sure plan of cater 
ing to the little fellow’’—Digest that, then read the next 
paragraph. " 
$4,805,064.45—Just look at that figure again, or I'll repeat 
it for you—$4,505,064.45. That is the total amount of in 
ured property on our books on Nov. 1, 1921. Stop and 
think and then believe me when I say that the people of 
this vicinity by giving us that much business to take care of 
must be convinced that ‘*Pratt Policies Pay."’ 


Can you conceive of anything more pitiful than the tale told 
in this clipping in a recent daily paper. Yet how many 
people there are who take the same chance Without enough 
insurance 


HOME, JUST BUILT, BURNS 


Owner Erected It With Own Hands 
After Days’ Work 


Oct. 31—Stephen A Long, a carpen- 
ter, camped ina tent all sunmer with 
his family that they might save enough 
to build a smatl bungalow 

Long raised the structure before and 
| after he finished his day's work. A 
| week ago the bungalow was completed 
| and Saturday the family moved in Ags 

It was quite an event, and the family 
went to the movies at night as a little 
celebration. When they returned they 
found blackened ruins The fire-place 
at the end of the cozy living room had 
thrown off a spark that wrecked the 
building, which was not insured, 

a oS 





The State of Pennsylvania imposes a penalty of $1.00 per 
day on every man who has labor employed who does not pro- 
tect them by compensationiusurance, The state is checking 
this up carefully now so let us insure your men before you 
are penalized, 


Insurance does what it can to make to-morrow 


like to-day. 


ms, 





That little hole at the top is as indispensable to this card as 
the last button to a pair of pants—and serves very much the 
game purpose, 

“What’s a brokerage office’s engineer- 
ing department compared with what 
the company itself has? Now, take the 
Home, for an example. There are lots 


of people there who are at the service 
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“On Guard" 


The Continental has sixty-nine years of con- The trademark of the Continental, the aggres- 
sistent square dealing to its credit. It is one of sive Minute Man of ’76, expresses the alert spirit 
the “old reliables” of the business, and its con- ; ? 4 , 
tract of indemnity carries a perfect guarantee of of protection which the company has invariably 
loss payment on every valid claim. offered. 


The CONTINENTAL Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital: TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


Chairman of the Board President 


Managing Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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of an agent. Take an agent in my sec- 
tion, for instance. Mr. Blumenreiter, 
Mr. Pool, Mr. Sullivan—are just three 
of the men who have helped me a lot. 
If I want to get any advice about en- 
gineering, about rates, about forms, 
about advertising—the Home Office al- 
ways has the door open. This co-opera- 
tion between the Home Office and the 
agent is a great proposition and has 
endless possibilities.” 

Mr. Pratt makes about as effective 
use of his automobile as any agent. It 
does not spend much time in a garage 
during the day, but is out where every- 


& 
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PRATT & HAZLETr 


INSUBRANCEK SPECIALIOTS 
KENNEKTT SQUAKE, PA. 


circular letter telling assured of rate 
reductions, reading as follows: 

Dear Sir:—It is a pleasure for us 
to advise you that we have secured 
a slight reduction in the insurance 
rate on your property covering un- 
der policy No. ——. If you will 
present this policy at our office we 
will endorse policy and grant you 
the refund due. 

We are on the lookout for every 
opportunity to render service and 
save yoy money. This is only one 
of the reasons why “Pratt Policies 
Pay.” 


ORDER 





GENTLEMEN :—Please prepare policies of insurance at follows: 
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CHECK HEREWITH $ 


MORTGAGEE _ 





WITNESS: NAME _____ 


DELIVER POLICY VIA TO. 





——________ ___ BALANCE PAYABLE 








ADDRESS 





ORDER CARD 


body can see it and its message “Pratt 
Policies Pay.” In case of a fire that 
auto frequently beats the fire depart- 
ment, and the assured is given expert 
assistance right on the spot. 

Among the clever cards used by Mr. 
Pratt is one which must be filled out 
by him when anybody comes to a Pratt 
assured to inspect premises. State in- 
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ADDRESS 
+ — oe 


Date 























PRESENT INSURANCE 


Some cuts are shown in this article 
of cards used by Mr. Pratt and his 
partner, C. G. Hazlett. The order card 
is printed on blue paper and is filled 
out by the assured as soon as he agrees 
to take the insurance. If anybody else 
comes around later it is too late to 
switch. 


A prospect card is shown; also a 
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PROSPECT CARD 


spectors and others sometimes get irri- 
tated when they arrive at a special risk 
in the vicinity of Kennett Square and 
are told they can’t enter the building 
until they have a card from Pratt to 
pass them in; in other words, his cre- 
dentials. Of course, the inspectors 
could raise a row and enter, but they 
look up Pratt and get the pass, as do 
the insurance and other inspectors. He 
always accompanies them through. 
“My reason for this is that I not only 
pick up a lot of engineering and other 
technique and ideas, but I frequently 
am able to save the assured trouble 
and rate advances. The assured knows 
I am protecting his interests, and also 
by permitting me to issue these passes 
I can go through and answer all the 


questions, and save the assured the 
time and trip.” 
Another idea used by Pratt is to 


place large insurance signs on automo- 
biles which have been wrecked or 
burned on the highway or other prop- 
erty which has been burned or dam- 
aged. His slogan appears on the signs. 
Not the least conspicuous wording on 
the signs are his slogans. 


Notice of Rate Reductions 
Among other ideas of the office is a 





copy of the little gossip bulletin which 
the office issues and which is frequently 
hung up in the kitchen of homes. 
The office uses a good follow-up sys- 
tem for collecting premiums. The first 
notice is on a yellow letter head. The 
second is a pink one, and reads as 
follows: 
Date of Original Bill 
Date of This Notice 
Esteemed Friend: 
Thinking you may have over- 
looked this account we are sending 
the second notice. Thanking you 
for giving the matter your attention, 
I am 


Respectfully yours, 
John W. Pratt. 

On each of the bills is the following 
at the bottom of the page in red ink: 
“All policies are issued subject to ac- 
ceptance of assured. If held longer 
than ten days earned premium must 
be paid. Premiums are cash, and are 
due when policy is issued.” 

A third notice is in blue and bears 
the message: “We need you—You 
need us—Let’s stick together.” 

And in that letter head is to be found 
a new slogan for Pratt when his old 
one loses its effectiveness, if it does— 
Stick Together. 


Sales Views of R. W. Crowther 





Few Hints from the Manager of the Service Department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine 


R. W. Crowther, manager of the ser- 
vice department, Springfield Fire & 
Marine, had this to say to The Eastern 
Underwriter a few days ago about fire 
insurance salesmanship: 

As is well known, fire insurance in 
its various branches is conducted so 
uniformly state by state that the same 
rates, forms and policy conditions are 
mandatory. As far as these factors 
are concerned in developing business 
all agents start at scratch. In many 
cases agents have a handicap through 
personal connections which gives them 
entree and first chance. 

This is a very valuable asset, both 
in holding business and in negotiating 
for new accounts, as it assures a friend- 
ly ear. 

Removing all handicaps and starting 
agents after a new account under uni- 
form conditions mentioned, calls for 
the highest quality of salesmanship. 
There are no demonstrations that can 
be given. The policy must be sold 
honestly and on its own merits. 

In view of these facts we hear prac- 


tically no stories of spectacular sales- 
manship, all especially noticeable pro- 
ducers of business securing it through 
their qualifications of knowing their 
business thoroughly and having the 
persistence and patience to get what 
they go after. The ability to convince 
a buyer that he is going to receive the 
service he expects on fire insurance 
matters is probably a factor in success- 
ful salesmanship as dominating as any. 

We have examples of certain types 


of protection or side lines being pushed 
through educational campaigns that 
have resulted very satisfactorily. One 
of these is the selling of an explosion 
policy to practically every bank in a 
certain state, under normal conditions. 

On the whole the principal factors in 
selling fire insurance are the same as 
in selling many commodities which are 
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on a par with each other as far as 
price and quality are concerned. 

Thorough knowledge of the business, 
personality to gain attentive ear, abil- 
ity to apply knowledge after analyzing 
a prospect’s needs, honesty, persist- 
ence, patience and being a student of 
psychology are the qualities that are 
possessed by our especially successful 
producers. 











Intensive Sideline Cultivation 





By James L. Case, Norwich, Conn. 


A successful local agent, doing busi- 
ness in a small New England city, be- 
came interested some months ago in 
the subject of “side lines,” after listen- 
ing to a most interesting address upon 
this subject by a company executive at 
a national insurance convention. 

The impression made upon him was 
so profound and lasting that he was 
unable to forget the arguments pre- 
sented by the speaker. 

He decided that there ought to be a 
field for check forgery bond coverage 
in his community and he immediately 
secured such facts and information as 
would fit him to conduct an intensive 
sales campaign in this particular line. 
He ascertained that the company he 
represented was fortunate in having in 
its employ a special agent who was well 
equipped to demonstrate how success- 
fully signatures could be forged, and 
also the ease by which checks could be 
raised or altered. 

The local agent secured an interview 
with this special agent and as a result, 
a plan of campaign was prepared. 

It was agreed that the special agent 
should give to the local agent a certain 
number of days each week for a definite 
period, and that on these days both 
agents would devote together their en- 


tire time to the solicitation of check 
forgery coverage. 

The local agent was a good talker, as 
well as a successful salesman, and the 
special agent had particular ability for 
demonstrating the truth of the local 
agent’s arguments. 

The-joint campaign, and the combina- 
tion of the ability of both agents, soon 
developed into a successful business 
proposition. Two days a week were 
spent in the manner described and ap- 
proximately $750,000 of check forgery 
coverage was written and paid for in 
this New England city in a few months. 

It is the opinion of the writer that if 
special agents would help to develop 
the individual ability of their local 
agents in their respective territories; 
and co-operate with them in every pos- 
sible manner, and particularly as out- 
lined above, successful results can be 
secured. 

The special agent has a very impor- 
tant task to perform as his part in 
the American Agency System. Because 
the writer believes in the principle of 
“ownership of expirations,”’ he does not 
admit that because a special agent as- 
sists a local agent in securing business, 
that the company should claim such 
expirations as its own, in the event that 
either party should terminate business 
relations. 

“Co-operation, knowledge, and hard 
work,” is a desirable combination and 
if faithfully practiced, mutually satis- 
factory results are sure to follow to both 
agents and companies. 
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You Can Do Anything You Like 


If you are Properly Insured 














S your house insured so that if it burns down 


you would not lose it all, including the money 
loaned you on mortgage? 


Have you Life Insurance to cover the mort- 
vage on the house in case you should die, so 


that your wife and children would not have to 
pay it? 


Have you Life Insurance to secure them an 
income in case of your death, or to help put 


your children through college in case you 
should not be here to do it? 


Have you provided against want in your old 
age in case you should then be “out of busi- 
ness” or possibly may have lost your property? 


Is your business insured amply for Fire and 
Life Insurance so that your family will be 
protected? 


Are your employees, or any for whom you 


may be liable, properly insured for compen- 
sation? 


Are you insured against accident, disabil- 
ity, and illness? 


Is your automobile insured against fire, 
theft, collision, and personal liability? 


Have you Life Insurance to cover inheri- 
tance taxes? If you haven’t an estate on which 
to pay an inheritance tax, have you a Life 
Insurance Estate which you can leave whole 
and free from inheritance taxes? 


If you are insured against all these contin- 
gencies your mind is free from worry, you 
have equalized the chances of life, you have 
made yourself and your family secure, for the 
present and for the future. 


Think it over and ask us. 





Any Local Insurance Agent who represents the JOHN HANCOCK can tell you 














—untfouke 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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What U. & O. is Supposed to Do 


By W. F. Barton, General Adjuster North British & Mercantile 


Most selling talks on any subject fully * 


present all of the features likely to 
attract the prospect to the article to be 
sold, but a really good selling talk must 
make some mention of those things 
which the article to be sold should not 
be expected to do. The efficient sales- 
man aims to present fairly to his cus- 
tomer the real worth of the product he 
has to sell. No owner should be solicited 
to take insurance on the strength of 
any promise or representation that it 
will do more than indemnify 
against a loss sustained. 

From time to time valued forms of 
insurance come into our business. For 
many years the fire companies sold 
both valued and non-valued automobile 
policies, but the evils growing out of 
the valued contract brought about its 
elimination. Whenever, under such a 
valued form, an owner collected more 
than his loss, the efiect was to make it 
harder for companies to justify the oft- 
repeated statement to the effect that 
insurance companies are engaged in 
indemnifying owners against loss and 
are not merely gambling a certain 
amount against another certain amount 
that a certain contingency will not oc- 
cur. Any form of valued insurance has 
a tendency to unsettle the general lines 
of insurance which are on a purely in- 
demnity basis and to suggest to the 
minds of property owners the thought 
that companies should adjust their 
losses on the basis of the amount for 
which premium is paid without regard 
to the question of indemnity. 

U. & O. On An Indemnity Basis 

Originally considerable of the use and 
occupancy insurance was sold on a 
valued basis, but it was recognized that 
it should be put on an indemnity basis 
if possible, and that has been done. Be- 
cause so much use and occupancy in- 
surance was at one time on a valued 
basis, and because use and occupancy 
insurance is a little less easy to under- 
stand than the usual property insurance, 
the fact that use and occupancy insur- 
ance is intended to be insurance against 
loss should be clearly indicated to the 
prospective purchaser—in fact, the very 
nature of use and occupancy insurance 
requires more than the usual care in 
this respect. It is rather technical. It 
seems impossible to simplify it, and, 
therefore, as an insured is little likely 
to know or remember the details of the 
coverage, he may and probably will re- 
member if he is told that the policy is 
one of indemnity and covers such loss 
as he may be able to demonstrate. The 
fundamentals of the cover, its general 
purposes, the kinds of loss covered, and 
all the usual selling points should, of 
course, be emphasized, but that the con- 
tract is, when all is said and done, one 
of indemnity should not be entirely 
ignored when the subject is under dis- 
cussion. Many of the forms are headed 
“Business Interruption Indemnity,” and 
if there is no loss by fire, then, of 
course, the insured should not be led 
to expect that he can collect, and, if 


him 





there is a loss, he should be led to ex- 
pect that he can collect so much of 
such loss as was caused by the fire. 
When the use and occupancy forms 
now in use were in course of prepara- 
tion, the object of greatest interest to 
those engaged in its preparation was 
that the form should be so drawn as to 
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conform to the general principles of in- 
demnity, and the frequent repetition of 
the phrase “actual loss sustained” indi- 
cates the effort in that direction. 

Something for Salesmen to Remember 

If a fire occurs and during the adjust- 
ment questions arise concerning the 
loss sustained as a result of the fire, 
the salesman’s relations with his client 
are less likely to be adversely affected 
if, during the selling talk, it has been 
brought home to the insured that while 
the coverage will take care of such loss 
as he sustains, it is not intended to 
leave him in any better position than 
he would have been in if the fire had 
not occurred. 

Since the new forms were devised, 
losses have occurred which have made 
necessary consideration of two or three 
questions, one of which may well be 
indicated here. This question arises 
when a plant is damaged or destroyed 
and an examination of the records 
shows that the gross profits being 
earned is not sufficient to meet the fixed 
charges—that is, that the business is 
being run at a loss. In such circum- 
stances one of the first things an ad- 
juster must determine is whether dur. 
ing the term of suspension the condi- 
tions existing just prior to the suspen- 
sion would have continued. If in that 
particular line of business there is no 
tendency either upward or downward 
in prices of the commodities sold, and 
there is no prospect of any lessening of 
expenses, and in general the conditions 
which were known to have existed im- 
mediately before the fire are likely to 
continue during the term of suspension, 


it is quite evident that if no fire had 
occurred no profits would have been 
earned, and it is equally evident that 
the insured would not have made suffi- 
cient gross profit to have paid his fixed 
charges, so that he would have sus- 
tained an actual loss on the business 
transacted if the fire had not occurred. 
An Illustration 

To illustrate this condition, suppose 
we assume, say a month’s suspension of 
business by fire, an agreement that dur- 
ing the month the continuing fixed 
charges would amount to $100,000, that 
the gross profits during that month 
would have amounted to $75,000, and 
that if there had been no fire the in- 
sured would have lost $25,000. In such 
circumstances, if the companies make 
up to the insured $75,000, he would he 
put in exactly the same position he 
would have occupied if no fire had oc- 
curred, and that would seem to be carry- 
ing out the terms of an indemnity con- 
tract which provides indemnity for 
actual loss sustained. 

It has been urged that the forms, in 
referring to fixed charges, do not speci- 
fically say “earned fixed charges,” and 
that in the absence of that language 
the companies may be obliged to pay 
on the basis of the whole fixed charges 
rather than those that would have been 
earned—that is, using the figures in the 
illustration above, that the companies 
might have to pay $100,000 instead of 
$75,000. I cannot agree with that con- 
struction of the language, because 
throughout the form it is the actual loss 
sustained which is covered, and the 
only loss the insured sustains is such 
amount as would be necessary to put 
him in the same position he would have 
occupied if the fire had not occurred. 

A Loss Adjustment By An 
Adjuster 

A use and occupancy loss adjusted 
by E. S. Phelps of Burlington, Iowa, 
came under my observation, and a state- 
ment showing the basis of the adjust- 
ment made by Mr. Phelps follows: 


lowa 


Total fixed charges for preceding year 


Non-preventable fixed charges.......... 


Fixed charges which did not continue during suspension... 


Aaserehenol siete Aare aver eons $147,319.61 


So long as we have a number of busi- 
nesses being conducted at a loss, we 
will have this question to deal with, and 
if the insured has not been misled in 
advance as to the cover of his insur- 
ance, he should and probably will real- 
ize that when he collects on the basis 
of his earned fixed charges he is collect- 
ing all of the actual loss sustained and 
obtaining full indemnity, which is all 
that he should hope for or expect. 

I have entered the details of this case 
to further illustrate the point I make, 
and not with any thought that it would 
be either. necessary or in line with gooa 
salesmanship for an agent or a broker 
to yo into so much detail with a pros- 
pect, but if the broker or agent has 
fairly sold the contract by saying at 
some time that it will cover the loss 
that may be sustained, that it is not in- 
tended to put the insured in any better 
position than he would have been in if 
he had not had the fire, but that it is 
intended to take care of all the loss that 
is actually caused to him as a result of 
the fire, he will have protected himself 
against any subsequent complaint that 
the contract he sold was not as repre- 
sented 
Two Kinds of Insurance on the Same 

Risk 

There is still another phase of the 
use and occupancy situation concerning 
which agents and brokers should be par- 
ticularly careful, but which comes under 
the salesmanship neading only by broad- 
ening that heading to include the things 
not to sell as well as the things to sell. 
To a limited extent I have known of 
insurance on the use and occupancy of 
a mercantile risk and insurance on the 
profits of the same business—in fact, I 
once had a loss to adjust which involved 
the two kinds of insurance on the saine 
risk. 

In general I believe that there is no 
necessity for profits insurance and use 
and occupancy insurance covering the 
game property. I think use and occu- 
pancy insurance alone will cover the 
needs of manufacturers, merchants or 
others in most cas2s, and the only case 
that I can call to mind in which the two 
kinds of insurance would be in order 
on the same risk is that of the manufac- 


(Continued on page 8) 








Per day 
$552.61 
62.88 


$166,183.61 
18,864.00 





$489.73 


Fixed charges were not earned, the gross profits apparently 
being $30,186.05 less than the fixed charges, as follows: 


Total fixed charges 
Gross profits 


Fixed charges not earned 
135997.56 
166183.61 


Total business for preceding year 
*Jobbing Department business 


Business in remainder of plant 





See ee mee eee eee eee e eee eme ee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeesssereee 


Peer eee rere r eee ers eee es ereesese esses eeseeeeeeseseeseeeeese® 


ee ee 


ee a) 


eee meee wees esse eer eseeeseeseeeeseses 


$166,183.61 
135,997.56 


$30,186.05 


of $489.73 = $400.78 daily proportion of non-preventable fixed charges 
which were earned. 


$371,838.80 
73,507.73 


$298,331.07 


*Jobbing Department was continued in operation. 


298331.07 
Prevention of business —— 





371838.80 
167 days’ prevention at $321.55 = $53,698.85—Loss, 


of $400.78 = $321.55 
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Understanding and Selling Business Interruption Indemnity Insurance 
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By William A. Riordan, Manager of Metropolitan District, Sun Insurance Office 














It is entirely essential to have a fair- 
ly comprehensive understanding of a 
subject in order to sell or attempt to 
interest a person in it. This being so 
a number of agents hesitate to approach 
a business man with a Business Inter- 
ruption Indemnity proposition because 
of their limited knowledge of this sub- 
ject, which frequently does not even 
include the fundamentals. While con- 
siderable has been written regarding 
this form of insurance, I do not think 
that the companies give it enough at- 
tention and for this reason the agent is 
unable to learn very much about it. 

To properly approach a prospective 
purchaser of Business Interruption In- 
demnity it is necessary to learn a little 
something about his particular business 
in order to strengthen the argument for 
buying the insurance. The agent should 
be able to explain that, while the physi- 
cal property may be fully insured, that 
a far greater loss may result from the 
forced cessation of operations due to a 
fire. This can and should be insured 
under a Business Interruption Indem- 
nity policy which would virtually carry 
on the business at least as far as the 
net profits and necessary expenses were 
concerned. A policy of this kind might 
prevent a firm from going into the 
hands of a receiver through its inability 
to meet current expenses during the 
period required to make repairs. 


Conceived in New England Three De 
cades Ago 

Use and Occupancy insurance was 
conceived about thirty years ago by 
two New England insurance men as 
a means of offsetting the inroads made 
into the fire insurance premiums by the 
mutual insurance companies who be- 
came very active about that time. They 
could not interest very many of the 
companies for a long while as it was 
believed to be a very mysterious form 
of insurance and one which the average 
company would prefer to delay engag- 
ing in until someone else had demon- 
strated that it was practical. 
war did more toward developing the 
business than any one thing since its 
origin. This was a perfectly natural 
condition since profits were made at 
that time which were unheard of before. 
This made it comparatively easy for 
the agent who had even a smattering 
knowledge of this subject to sell it, as 
firms making large profits were anxious 
to protect them and did not hesitate 
about adding to their cost of insurance. 

When the large profits ceased many 
of the firms dropped their Business In- 
terruption Indemnity Insurance and 
have not taken it on again. A large 
majority of firms should have it and it 
is up to every live agent to interest 
those who need it because by doing 
so he is increasing his income and at 
the same time performing a duty which 
his clients are entitled to. 

The term Use and Occupancy is 
rapidly being discarded in favor of 
Business Interruption Indemnity insur- 
ance which is very much more -de- 
scriptive and should be encouraged. 


Can’t Be Sold Indiscriminately 
It is obvious that this form of insur- 
ance cannot be sold indiscriminately as 


there is too great an opportunity for 
moral hazard to develop which is a 


The big’ 


thing that we must all avoid. It is 
easy to understand how an unscrupu- 
lous business man who thinks he sees 
an opportunity of collecting a larger 
sum from an insurance company who 
has issued to him a Business Interrup- 
tion Indemnity policy than he is at 
that time or has any future prospects 
of making in his business, might set 
fire to his premises in order to attempt 
to collect the loss. Business Interrup- 
tion Indemnity must be confined strictly 
to well established and reputable firms 
if we hope to encourage its growth. 
Various changes have been made in 
the Conference forms, most of which 
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were along the lines of improvement, 
making the contract more easily under- 
stood and eliminating almost entirely 
the inequitable conditions formerly ex- 
isting. It is my opinion that the pres- 
ent forms now being used in the East- 
ern Territory which I believe are es- 
sentially the same as those used in 
most other territories are as near the 
ideal as anything that has yet been 
promulgated. These forms provide that 
the company will be liable for the ac- 
tual loss sustained consisting of net 
profits on the business prevented and 
such fixed charges pertaining thereto 
as must necessarily continue during the 
time required to repair a damage caused 
by fire. 
Fixed Charges 


A feature of this form which leads to 
numerous misunderstandings is the 
item regarding fixed charges which 
varies in practically each case, but as 
a general thing does include salaries 
of officers, essential employes, heads of 
departments, royalties on special ma- 
chinery, interest on bonded indebted- 
ness, rent not abated and charges for 
light and/or power which is consumed 
during the period required for the mak- 
ing of repairs. This is more or less a 
general outline of the items, as it must 
be readily understood that it would be 
impossible to draw a form, except by 
preparing a separate one for each poli- 
cy, to fit the case exactly, which could 
itemize all of the properly insurable 
items under the heading of fixed 
charges. 

An improvement in the form is that 
instead of basing the probable loss to 
the assured on the working basis of 
the plant for a given period previous 


to the fire, the company now agrees 
also to give due consideration to the 
probable experience after the fire which 
should materially assist the assured in 
receiving complete indemnity in the 
event that his business was about to 
increase considerably just about the 
time that the fire occurred. Heretofore, 
had he been operating for any period 
preceding the date of the fire on a 
basis which was very much less than 
full capacity, that would be used as a 
basis for adjustment. While I have no 
figures before me at the present time, 
I am convinced that this feature must 
have worked a hardship quite frequent- 
ly. This new condition of the form. 1s 
expected to correct this and should 
do so. 

If an agent would get fixed in his 
mind the fundamentals as_ outlined 
herein he should not hesitate to in- 
augurate a selling campaign in his ter- 
ritory after preparing a number of ar- 
guments which should not fail to in- 
terest an intelligent business man. 


Each Agent Must Develop His Own 
Line of Attack 

For example, he might approach a 
manager of a plant and point out to 
him that if a fire occurred which pre- 
vented the plant from operating for 
any period that in spite of the fact that 
the physical property was fully pro- 
tected by fire insurance, the firm would 
suffer a further loss and unless he was 
farsighted enough to secure Business 
Interruption Indemnity insurance he 
might find it rather embarrassing to 
explain to the stockholders or directors 
just why the profits of the business 
ceased when they might have continued 
had the insurance been purchased. This 
is only one of the arguments that might 
be used and it is up to each agent to 
develop his line of attack, so to speak, 
by sizing up his man and advising him 
that this is a kind of insurance that 
he cannot afford to be without. This 
of course can only be accomplished 
after an agent himself has a working 
knowledge of the subject. 


The thing that will undoubtedly cause 
us the most trouble and interfere with 
the growth of the business more than 
anything else is the giving of misin- 
formation to a person who is seeking 
advice and the feature which I have in 
mind at the present time is the neces- 
sity of distinguishing between Business 
Interruption Indemnity and Profit In- 
surance. This is difficult since both 
forms of insurance indemnify against 
the loss of net profits. In the great 
majority of cases the proper form for 
manufacturing concerns is Business In- 
terruption Indemnity since there is usu- 
ally very little manufactured merchan- 
dise on hand and that would not be 
covered according to the printed condi- 
tions of the form. 

In order to collect the loss of profit 
on finished merchandise, Profit Insur- 
ance must also be carried. The reason 
for this is to prevent an assured from 
collecting the same loss under two dif- 
ferent forms of insurance. 

In mercantile establishments, Profit 
Insurance will be found to be the most 
satisfactory in the majority of cases, 
but no fixed rule can be laid down for 
making this decision. The proper con- 
clusion can only be reached after an 
intelligent review of each case by the 
agent. The safest procedure for an 
agent when there is any doubt in his 
mind is to refer the facts to his Home 
Office in order that the proper form of 
indemnity may be granted and jn that 
way probably eliminate a controversy 
in the event of a loss. 

The Question of Cost 

The cost of this insurance is always 
insignificant as compared with the pro- 
tection it affords. Frequently the 
amount of the premium does not exceed 
the per diem indemnity. Can any going 
business assume the risk of being with- 
out it? Would the assured feel safe 
without fire insurance? These are some 
of the questions each agent should ask 
himself and after he is convinced, he 
should not find it difficult to persuade 
his prospects. 





GENERAL ADJUSTER 
BARTON'S ARTICLE 


(Continued from page 6) 


turer who desires to insure the profits 
on his manufactured stock. Under the 
use and occupancy form for manufac- 
turing risks the insurance excludes loss 
resulting from damage to or destruction 
of the finished product, and it would 
seem to be in order for him to insure 
the use and occupancy of his factory 
and to separately insure the profits on 
his manufactured stock. The U. & O. 
form for mercantile risks is, I believe, 
adequate to cover merchants generally. 
but in certain circumstances it does 
seem that profits insurance will proba- 
bly meet the merchant’s needs, as, for 
example, a merchant handling seasonal 
goods such as straw hats, a commission 
merchant who handles the entire output 
of a factory, and possibly there may be 
some other instances of similar nature. 
although they do not occur to me at the 
moment, when profits insurance would 
seem to more equitably protect the in- 
sured than would use and occupancy. 
If both profits and use and occupancy 
insurance are on the same mercantile 
risk, questions of contribution as_ be- 
tween the two kinds of policies will 
surely be raised, almost certainly to 
the disadvantage of the insured, as I 
know of no adjuster who hag clearly in 





mind the basis of an apportionment in 
such cases. Therefore, in considering 
the salesmanship feature of this class 
of insurance, put under the heading of 
the “Don'ts,” “Don’t give the insured 
both use and occupancy insurance and 
profits insurance on the same property.” 

Throughout we have referred to the 
casualty mentioned in the contract as 
“fire,” but of course the same com- 
ments apply no matter what kind of 
policy the U. & O. form may be at- 
tached to. 





“REGARDLESS OF MENTION” 


Insurance Superintendent Gearhart, of 
the Ohio insurance department, has di- 
rected an answer to the Richmond 
Farmers’ Mutual of Broadacre, O., reply- 
ing to a question as to whether a mutual 
protective association is authorized to 
insure an itemized list of property, in- 
cluding lighting fixtures, dnd whether 
the latter are covered without specific 
mention. Mr. Gearhart states that they 
are covered regardless of mention, 
though it is better to include specific 
mention in the contract. He also said 


that fixtures are recognized as real prop- 
erty, except in such cases as a tenant 
installs them without intention of hav- 
ing the landlord become owner of them, 
in such cases being personal property. 
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In The Other Fellow’s Shoes 


AN APPRECIATION of the local agent’s problems, of 
the situations he encounters in the daily conduct of 
his business, of the demands upon him for prompt 
and just settkement when a loss occurs, has always 
inspired The Franklin Fire Insurance Company in its 
more than ninety years of co-operation with local 


agents in providing sound insurance protection to 
property-owners. 


IT’S PUTTING OURSELVES into “the other fellow’s 


shoes” to get a better understanding of his viewpoint 
so as to more helpfully serve both agent and assured. 


The 


Franklin Fire 


Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Hail, Marine, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rents, Rental Values, Registered Mail, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, 
se and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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“YOU MAY DELAY, BUT TIME WILL NOT.”—Benjamin Franklin 
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Late Decisions of Interest to Insurance Agents 





By John Simpson 











» 


The latest reported cases of interest to fire insurance agents are 
digested herein by John Simpson, author of “The Law Relating to 


9 


Automobile Insurance, 


and formerly on the staff of the American 


and English Encyclopacdia of Law. Mr. Simpson, who has a nation- 
wide reputation as a digester of legal decisions, was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to examine what the courts have decided re- 
cently of importance to agents relative to their duties as representa- 


tives of insurance companies. 


An Agent Need Take No Affirmative 
Action on Breach of a Condition by 
Insured 


An agent, having obtained informa- 
tion from outside sources that an in- 
sured under a policy providing agains. 
additional insurance unless expressly 
agreed upon had procured such addi- 
tional insurance to the amount of $8,000 
wrote him asking if this was true, so 
that the matter might be adjusted. Ac- 
cording to the agents he received no 
reply to this letter. The insured said 
he replied stating the additional insur- 
ance and hoping it would be satisfac- 
tory, but received no reply to his let- 
ter. In an action on the policy, Fore 
v. United States Fire Ins. Co., Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court, 92 So. 628 (July 
10, 1922), the question was whether on 
this evidence the insurance company 
through its agent waived the additional 
insurance provisions of the policy, or, 
because of the agents conduct, was the 
company estopped from pleading the 
provision as a defense? 

It was held that the agent was nour 
called on to take any affirmative action 
when he learned of the breach of the 
additional insurance clause of the policy 
sued on (Home Ins. Co. v. Scales, 71 
Miss 975), nor to return the unearned 
portion of the premium paid thereon 
until called on therefor (Aetna Ins. Co. 
v. Mount, 90 Miss. 642). He was callea 
on to refrain from any affirmative act 
in recognition of the policy’s continued 
existence, or that would mislead the 
insured into believing that he intended 
to waive the additional insurance pro- 
vision (Miss. Home Ins. Co. v. Dobbins, 
81 Miss. 623, 631). His letter to the 
insured could not be construed as an 
approval of the additional insurance; 
for it was simply a request for a veri- 
fication of the information he had re- 
ceived from other sources, and exprep»s- 
ly stated that the company would not 
approve a total insurance on the prop- 
erty of more than $5,000. Since the 
insured’s letter to the agent was not re- 
ceived by him, it was not taken into 
consideration, 





Various Points Regarding the Trans- 
ferrence of Insurance on Property 
Proposed to be Moved From One 
Location to Another 


In an action on a fire policy issued 
to a bank covering a quantity of cheese 
stored in the frame building of J. F., 1t 
appeared that after the issuance of the 
policy the bank decided to remove tne 
cheese into a stone warehouse situated 
a short distance away, on the opposite 
side of the street. The bank’s president 
telephoned the agent who had issued 
the policy with reference to transfer- 
ring the insurance to the new location. 
The evidence as to this conversation 
was conflicting. Accepting the insur- 
ance company’s version, the jury, found 
that the bank president insisted that 
the transferrence of the insurance be 
made immediately, as the cheese would 
be moved that day, to which the agent, 
after vainly urging that it would be 
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better to wait until the actual removal, 
consented, hung up the receiver, and 
directed his clerk to record the transfer 
on the policy record in his office, which 
was done and entry thereof made as 
follows: “Property insured under 
above policy is hereby transferred to 
a stone building situated on the east 
side Main street, Mildred, Pa. Insur- 
ance to cease in old location and take 
effect in new from this date. 
“J. H. Thayer, Agent.” 

A copy of this was sent the same 
day to the insurance company’s district 
office at Scranton. The oral agreement 
for the transfer did not expressly pro- 
vide that the insurance should cease 
at the old location. 

The bank’s agents immediately went 
with a team to the building where the 
cheese was stored, but found it locked, 
and the occupant angrily forbade the 
removal of the cheese and drove them 
from the premises. No further effort 
was made to remove the cheese, and it 
was destroyed by fire 12 days after, 
without notice or knowledge of the in- 
surance company of the failure to re- 
move it. 

The trial judge admitted evidence of 
the direction given by the insurance 
company’s agent to his clerk as to mak- 
ing the transfer, which was held, on 
appeal from a judgment for the de- 
fendant to be clearly competent as pary 
of the res gestae (which may be de- 
fined as those circumstances which are 
the undesigned incidents of a particu- 
lar litigated act, and which are admis- 
sible when illustrative of such act). 
The words accompanying an act are 
part of it. The office copy of the policy 
upon which the transfer was enterea 
was also held properly received in evi- 
dence; it corroborated the witness as 
to the insurance company’s performance 
of the transfer agreement. First Nat. 


Bank of Mildred v. Home Ins. Co., 118 
Atl, 17 (May 8, 1922). 

‘he original policy, was in the bank’s 
possession, and the transfer was agreed 
upon by telephone with the insurer's 
agent, whose ofiice was in a neighbor- 
lng borough, so the removal permit was 
not indorsed on the policy as it provided. 
ihe Clause providing for this, howeve:, 
being inserted solely for the benefit or 
the insurance company, Could be waived 
by it by parol. 

‘the transfer agreement was valid, 
though made orally, since a parol con- 
tract of insurance is good except when 
otherwise provided by statute, and so 
is an informal written contract. No 
udditional premium was required, as the 
late in the new building was less than 
in the old, and whether or not the agent 
gave the insured credit for the ditfer- 
euce was immaterial to the validity of 
the transfer. 

The policy, being a standard one, cov- 
ered property while in one location “but 
uot elsewhere,” except in case of a ru 
moval during or after fire. So, when 
the insurance became etftective in the 
new location, it ceased in the old. 

The burden of establishing the agree- 
ment for immediate transfer of the in- 
surance was on the insurer, but the 
conflict of evidence on this point made 
the question one for the jury. Two 
juries found the facts in favor of the 
defendant, and the record being free 
from error, the judgment for the de- 
fendant was affirmed. 





Arbitration Agreement Must Be Carriea 
Out in Good Faith 

While stipulations in a policy as to 
determining the loss by arbitration con- 
stitute a valid and binding contract be- 
tween the parties that before seeking 
relief from the courts the insured must 
exhaust the remedies provided in his 
contract, and that courts of equity alone 
have power to set aside the award of 
the arbitrators, it is equally true thar 
if the insurer, in carrying out the 
methods stipulated in the policy, acts 
in bad faith, so as to defeat the real 
purpose of the arbitration, the insured 
will have the right to ignore the pro- 
ceedings, and without waiting for the 
award, at once commence an action 
at law upon the policy. So, where a 
fire policy by a Michigan farmers’ mu- 
tual insurance company provided for 
the ascertainment of loss by a board 
of arbitration, the Michigan Supreme 
Court holds, Shapiro v. Patrons’ Mut. 
Kire Ins. Co.-of Michigan, Ltd., 189 N. 
W. 202 (July 20, 1922), that a delay 
by the board of more than six months 
in making an award, with no excuses 
shown therefor, where the insured was 
a poor man with a family, who had lost 
his home and all his belongings in the 
fire, Was unreasonable, and that the 
insured was warranted in abandoning 
the arbitration proceedings and bring- 
ing an action, and the trial judge was 
not in error in refusing to direct a 
verdict for the defendant on the ground 
that the award, which denied the claim 
without reason assigned, was a bar to 
the action. 





Damage by Concussion From Explosion 
Not Covered by Fire Policy 

Where a policy provides that the 1n- 
surance company shall not be liable for 
loss caused directly or indirectly - (un- 
less fire ensues) by explosion of any 
kind, and where the plaintiff’s evidence 
in an action on the policy showed that 
during the life of the policy an explo- 


sion took place in a shed situated on a 
neighbor's property, approximately 160 
feet from the building covered by the 
policy, that the concussion from the 
explosion damaged the building, and 
that there was no fire om the insured’s 
premises, the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
peals holds, Eaken v. Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co., 242 S. W. 426 
(June 6, 1922) that the insured could 
not recover. Ths decision is in har- 
mony with others in the same and other 
states and with those of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 





Usage and Custom in Insuring Oil in 
Tanks 

In an action on a New York standard 
policy “on contents of tanks (of oil) 
situated on premises” the sole question 
in the Case was whether or not a policy 
so worded was limited to tanks in the 
field or covered tanks in buildings, as 
contended by the plaintiff. The St. 
Louis Court of Appeals held, Indiahoma 
Refining Co. v. National Fire Ins. Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., 242 S. W. 710 (June 
6, 1922), that since the company plead- 
ed and contended that according to the 
usage and custom of both insurance 
companies and oil companies the words 
quoted apply solely to tanks in the 
field, and was permitted to show that 
the rate of insurance on tanks in the 
field was materially less than the rate 
of insurance on oil in tanks located in 
buildings, it should have been permittea 
to bring to the attention of the jury, 
through competent expert testimony, 
the difference in the elements of haz- 
ard existing with reference to oil in 
tanks in a building as compared to oil 
in tanks in the open field. As this had 
not been permitted, judgment for the 
plaintiff was reversed. 





Company and Its Agent Unsuccessfully 
Sued for False Imprisonment 

An unusual case came before the 
Missouri Supreme Court in State ex rel. 
Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co. v. Trimble, 242 
S. W. 934 (June 16, 1922), in which a 
judgment for $880 damages for false 
imprisonment against the insurance 
company and its agent was quashed. 
The company had paid a claim under 
a policy for a stolen car. The insured 
subsequently thought he recognized the 
car on the street and telephoned the 
office of agent who issued the policy 
and also the police. The agent, pro- 
vided with the number of the car, went 
to the place where he found a police 
officer guarding the car. He told the 
officer that if he would take care of the 
car he would compensate him. The 
agent then started to make an examina- 
tion to compare engine and factory 
numbers of the stolen car with those 
of the suspected car, when the officer 
advised him not to do so, and that he 
had better not be seen there, as his 
presence might frighten away the per- 
son who had left the car. Thereupon 
the agent left and returned to his place 
of business, without having made any 
further suggestions. The arrest and 
imprisonment followed of the possessor 
of the car, which proved not to be the 
stolen car. He sued the company and 
the agent for damages for false im- 
prisonment. 

The court held that these facts failed 
to connect the agent with the arrest 
of the plaintiff. The only suggestion 
from the agent was as to the car, and 
not to the man, or his arrest. The 


insurance company, of course, could not 
(Continued on page 16) 
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In many villages and towns of the old world and 
in France particularly, stand great cathedrals, 
monuments to the loyalty and devotion of the 
townspeople who built them. That spirit is perpet- 
uated to succeeding generations. 


Loyal effort insures success in the achievement 
of every undertaking. Strengthened by it, great 
institutions throughout the world stand to the 
memory of their founders and as an inspiration to 
carry on for those who come later. 


Cash Capital 


HENRY EVANS, 
Chairman of the Board 








The great insurance companies have been and 
are possible through the loyalty of their agents. 
To them they owe their existence and whatever 
greatness they have attained. 


The Fidelity-Phenix wishes the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents well and voices full 
appreciation of the loyalty of its agents in and out 
of the Association which has given us our place in 
the business. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


$2,500,000.00 
C. R. STREET, 


President 


Managing Offices: NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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From Letters Written to America Fore Agents 


Pertinent Interpretation of Points in Policy Contract and Other Matters Given By Loss Department, 
of Which Secretary Millard is General Adjuster 


Assured’s Receipt Necessary— 
Even When Loss Paid to 
Mortgagee 


Where the policy contains an en- 
dorsement making loss, if any, payable 
to a mortgagee and the policy is in 
force as to the party named as the as- 
sured, it is necessary that the company 
receive a receipt of satisfaction from 
the assured or his endorsement upon 
the draft for payment, as the payment 
involves either reduction or cancella- 
tion of the policy. Also it is necessary 
to prevent further claim by the assured 
for the loss. 

Where loss under a policy is payable 
to a mortgagee and there is no liability 
to the assured, payment is made to the 
mortgagee alone upon assignment of an 
interest in the mortgage to the extent 
of such payment. Otherwise the com- 
pany’s payment may be credited upon 
the mortgage and the owner of the 
property, to whom there is no liability, 
would receive the same benefit as 
though the policy had been in full force 
as to him. 

The requirement for such an assign- 
mént is a provision of the policies issued 
by all companies. 


Sentiment Not Considered 


An assured writes us that in fixing 
the amount of insurance taken by him 
he has put certain values on certain 
articles, but that unless he can recover 
these amounts after loss he does not 
see why he should pay any more pre- 
mium; that the property referred to is 
household furniture, including articles 
that have come down in the family for 
100 years, a set of rosewood furniture, 
a grand-father’s clock brought from 
Japan, etc. 

We can only advise that he carry 
such amount of insurance as in his 
opinion represents the actual cash value 
of his property. He would in event of 
loss receive no more than its money 
value. Sentiment is not considered in 
the payment of losses on furniture or 
paintings. 

The possibility in event of a loss of 
his not receiving more than the actual 
cash value of his property could not be 
considered a good reason for not carry- 
ing insurance. 

The object of the adjustment of losses 
is to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
value of the property, and the actual 
loss, as represented by money value, 
or by replacement cost, where property 
can be replaced, less a reasonable de- 
preciation for condition. 





Contribution on Loss 


Where “A” has $1,000 insurance on 
household furniture including piano, “B”’ 
has $500 on household furniture includ- 
ing piano; “B” has $400 specific insur- 
ance on piano. 

Under these conditions the companies 
covering on household goods, including 
piano, pay the loss on household furni- 
ture and contribute with what remains 
with “B’s” policy specific on piano to 
pay the loss on piano. 





No Unfair Advantage 


In a recent case an adjuster incorrect- 
ly interpreted the three-fourths value 
clause. The assured was not familiar 





with its application and in the adjust- 
ment the loss was settled for $144 less 
than the amount actually due. 

Although proofs had been signed and 
the draft paid before the error was dis- 
covered by our home office loss depart- 
ment and although no complaint had 
been offered by the assured, a draft for 
the additional amount was sent the as- 
sured. Under no circumstances will we 





F. R. MILLARD 


avail ourselves of an advantage gained 
through ignorance of the policy condi- 
tions on the part of both the assured 
and the adjuster. 


Appraiser’s Awards as Affecting 
Three-fourths Value Clause 


The loss department writes a special 
agent as follows: 

“You inform us in your letter of May 
10th that the buildings described in this 
policy were over-insured at the time 
of the fire and that the company’s lia- 
bility under the contracts is subject to a 
further reduction by the application of 
the three-fourths value clause; that 
when the loss occurred and for several 
months prior to that time the buildings 
were only nominally occupied by several 
French wood-choppers, who had leased 
the property for the purpose of cutting 
and removing timber; that the proofs 
submitted were defective in only one 
respect in that they failed to state the 
purpose for which the buildings were 
used at the time of the fire, and that 
you have taken formal exceptions to 
this defect. 

“You further state that you believe 
an appraisal will be necessary in order 
to determine the actual sound value and 
the loss sustained, and you ask if your 
right to apply the value clause is in any 
way affected by the award of the ap- 
praisers. 

“In your formal objection to the pa- 
pers submitted as proofs of loss, excep- 
tions should have been taken to the 
amount of sound value and loss claimed, 
if in your opinion these amounts were 
over-stated. Your silence on that point, 
while pointing out an objection to an- 
other feature of the proofs might be 
held as implying that you concurred in 
and accepted the values as stated. All 
known deficiencies in the proofs should 


be pointed out at the same time, as 
otherwise we might be accused of try- 
ing to vex the claimant or delay the 
maturity of the claim. 

“There is no connection whatever be- 
tween the award of appraisers and the 
application of the three-fourths value 
clause. The business of appraisers is 
to determine the sound value and loss 
of the property involved and they have 
no authority to interpret or apply any 
of the provisions of the policy contract.” 


Furniture Removed 


An assured recently suffered a loss 
on furniture which had been partly re- 
moved to a storage warehouse. 

To recognize a claim under these cir- 
cumstances would be equivalent to cov- 
ering property in two locations. More- 
over, the company could not consent to 
the payment of a loss upon goods in a 
warehouse under insurance taken upon 
them in a private residence. We told 
the assured that we regretted that he 
should sustain a loss without protection, 
but we were unable to render him as- 
sistance. 


Request by Agent to Submit 
Policy for Location Change 
Does not Constitute Waiver 
of Endorsement 


A loss department letter reads: 

“We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 8th inst., in which you state that 
Agent Smith informs you that he was 
aware that Mr. Jones was going to 
change locations and that Mr. Smith re- 
quested Mr. Jones to bring in his policy 
in order that it might be changed to 
cover in the new location, to which 
Mr. Jones gave no attention. 

“You further state that there is a de- 
cided question as to the honesty of the 
fire; that it was evidently incendiary. 

“Agent’s knowledge of the removal 
cannot be construed as an endorsement 
of the policy to cover in the new loca- 
tion. Neither request by the agent to 
bring in the policy created a contract, 
and the company are in a position to 
deny liability. 

“In view of the suspicious circum- 
stances attending the loss the company 
are under no obligations to do otherwise 
than to adhere strictly to the conditions 
of the policy which make it necessary 
that the change in location be endorsed 
upon it.” 





Profit and Commission Form 


The loss department has called atten- 
tion to the fact that under the Profit 
and Commission Form now in use, the 
adjustment of any loss is based on the 
cost of the merchandise to the assured. 

This is a dangerous provision, especi- 
ally in these times of decreasing costs. 

The form, wherever used, should be 
changed to read “based on cost of re- 
placement,” striking out “to the in- 
sured.” 

The provision that loss shall be de- 
termined by the percentage of profit 
agreed upon applied to the amount of 
fire loss and damage as ascertained by 
the adjustment of claim under fire in- 
surance, is a good one, and should be 
used in all profit and commission poli- 
cies, as it prevents claim for profit on 
the full sound value of goods which are 
damaged only. 


Liability of the Agent Neglecting 
to Issue Policy After Agree- 
ment to Protect Prop- 
erty by Insurance 


One of our special agents has raised 
the question of an agent’s liability 
where he has agreed to write a policy 
of insurance and forgets to do so. He 
states that some of the attorneys of his 
city contend that all of the companies 
in any agency are liable for such a loss, 
and that it should be pro-rated among 
all of them. 

If the minds of tae property owner 
and the agent have met as to the 
amount of insurance to be written, the 
time of writing and the company in 
which it is to be placed, that company 
may be held for the loss, or a company 
may be held for a loss under such cir- 
cumstances where it has not been 
named, if it is the only company repre- 
sented by the agent. 

If no company is named and the agent 
represents several, there is no rule of 
law which establishes a liability for all 
of the companies in the agency, and in 
such cases the agent becomes responsi- 
ble for the loss. There is no fixed rule 
for such cases, as the circumstances 
vary so greatly, and one cannot give a 
positive opinion without knowing all the 
circumstances, 

In Resac vs. Sima, 153 P. 500, Kans., 
it was held that failure to procure in- 
surance promised makes the agent lia- 
ble for the amount which would be re- 
coverable. 

In Diamond vs. Duncan, 172 S. W., 
1100 Sup. Ct. Tex., it was held that 
where a broker undertook to keep prop- 
erties insured, he was liable for loss if 
he neglected to cover them by insur- 
ance. 

In Mahon vs. Glacier, 189 P. 843 Col. 
the Supreme Court held that agent 
failing to deliver application as agreed 
is liable to insured. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina 
in Rounsaville et al vs. North Carolina 
Home Fire Insurance Company, held 
that where the property owner engages 
an agent of a company, without its 
knowledge, to see that property was 
kept insured, and after a loss it was 
found that through agent’s neglect in- 
surance had not been renewed, the agent 
was personally liable, and judgment 
was rendered against him. The court 
further held that the property owner 
could not recover from the company as 
an undisclosed principal. (Ins. Law 
Jour. Vol. XXXIV, 694). 


Mortgage Must Be Included in 
Draft 


Mr. Millard writes a broker as fol- 
lows: 

We regret that we do not feel author- 
ized to comply with your request that 
we omit the several mortgagee trust 
companies named in this policy when 
issuing our draft in payment of this 
claim for $167.55. 

We should be very glad to extend 
you this courtesy since the claim is a 
relatively small one were it not for the 
fact that by so doing the company 
would establish an additional potential 
liability to the mortgagees which might 
or might not mature into a claim at 
some future date. It has been our ex- 


perience that many banks and trust 
companies are very jealous of their 
and we have 


rights as mortgagees, 
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known them to call insurance compa- 
nies to account for ignoring their inter- 
ests in the payment of claims amount- 
ing to considerably less than that in- 
volved in this instance. 

We shall be very glad to pay the 
amount of this claim direct to the as- 
sured upon receipt of written authority 
from the mortgagee; but without such 
authorization our interest demands that 
we recognize the privilege of the mort- 
gagees to participate in the payment. 





Denial of Liability 


We have received from you under 
registered cover a Sworn statement sub- 
mitted as proofs of loss under this com- 
pany’s Quakertown, Pennsylvania Pol- 
icy No. 3167, in which claim is made for 

150. 

’ The assertion is made in this state- 
ment that since the 18th of June, 1920, 
when the policy was issued, there has 
been no change in the title, use, occu- 
pancy, location, possession or exposure 
of the property described in the said 
policy. 

We are reliably informed, however, 
that you sold this building to one John 
Doe, who moved it from the location 
described in the policy to another lot 
which he owned and that at the time 
of its damage or destruction your title 
to this building was other than uncon- 
ditional and sole ownership as required 
by the provisions of the policy and that 
it stood upon ground not owned by you 
in fee simple. 

For these and other reasons the state- 
ments which you have submitted as 
proofs of your claim are not accepted 
as such, and liability for any part of the 
loss which you may have sustained is 
expressly denied. 

The papers are held in this office sub- 
ject to your order. 





Liability of a Tailor to His Cus- 
tomers an Undesirable 
Form of Cover 


General Adjuster Hall writes an agent 
as follows: 

“The relation of a tailor to his pa- 
trons under the circumstances men- 
tioned is that of a bailee for hire; and 
it has been consistently held by the 
courts in every jurisdiction that a bailee 
for hire is not responsible for the safe- 
keeping of chattels left in his custody 
beyond the common law requirement 
that he exercise such ordinary care and 
diligence in safe-guarding and protect- 
ing the goods as usual prudence would 
direct that he use in the preservation 
of his own property. 

“He is not liable to the owners of 
goods held in baitment for any loss 
caused by fire or otherwise, unless con- 
tributory carelessness or failure to ex- 
ercise common care and prudence in the 
protection of the goods can be proven. 

“For the reasons which you point out, 
it would be very difficult to draft a sat- 
isfactory form to cover the case in 
point. However, similar policies have 
been issued under varying limitation 
clauses, the most common of which is 
to limit the amount of recovery on any 
one article to some relatively safe 
amount; but even under the best form 
obtainable such insurance is not desira- 
ble, and an attempt to adjust a loss 
under a coverage of this character usu- 
ally results in dissatisfaction to all 
parties concerned. 

“Unsatisfactory adjustments are al- 
ways detrimental to the interests of 
both the agent and the Company, and 
for this reason, if no.other, it is better 
to avoid the class of business referred 
to,” ‘ 


Incendiary Loss Not Riot Loss; 
The Distinction Clearly Drawn 
General Adjuster Hall writes a special 

agent this interesting letter: 

“You inform us in your letter of July 
15th that the property described in this 
policy was not protected against loss by 
fire and that for this reason the assured 
are pressing their claim under the riot 


and civil commotion coverage, it being 
their intention to resort to litigation if 
we decline to recognize liability under 
this policy. 

“The several affidavits submitted in 
support of the claim indicate that the 
fire which destroyed the tipple was of 
incendiary origin; but as we suggested 
in our letter of July 7th, no evidence so 
far developed tends to prove that the 
act of incendiarism was the result of a 
riot or of civil commotion, which terms 
have been held by the courts to imply 
‘wild or tumultuous conduct on the part 
of three or more persons assembled to- 
gether for the purpose of doing an un- 
lawful act.’ 

“The fact that other companies may 
in the past have recognized liability for 
similar claims cannot be accepted as a 
precedent in the present case. We have 
no way of knowing what circumstances 
may have influenced these companies 
in paying like claims under riot and 
civil commotion policies, nor do we 
know that the conditions were identical 
with those prevailing in the present 
case. 

“You appear to be apprehensive that 
the assured may be able to set up a 
valid claim under the third section of 
the policy detailing the hazards insured 
against. Under this section the insurer 
accepts liability for all direct loss or 
damage caused by ‘civil commotion, in- 
cluding strike.’ Possibly the wording of 
this clause is somewhat ambiguous, but 
its intent is clearly to cover civil com- 
motion or the act of rioters growing out 
of or attending a strike. The term 
‘Strike’ in itself conveys no meaning 
other than a cessation of work. It is 
not a condition against which insurance 
would ordinarily be provided; but when 
striking employes become turbulent and 
disorderly to the point of riot, insur- 
rection or civil commotion, endangering 
property rights, an insurable hazard 
arises; and it is against this peril at- 
tending a strike and not against a mere 
passive stoppage of operations that a 
riot and civil commotion policy offers 
indemnity. 

“The assured have absolutely no valid 
claim against. this company and it would 
never have occurred to them to present 
a claim under the above policy had they 
taken the precaution to provide them- 
selves with insurance against the haz- 
ard of ordinary fire. 

“We enclose a sample copy of the 
policy as requested.” 





Wording of Riders: Care Must Be 
Used to Avoid Complications 


A recent loss has called attention to 
the necessity of particular care in the 
wording of riders attached to policies. 
Tornado policy forms in the South usu- 
ally carry a twenty-five dollar limitation 
clause reading in part, “there shall be 
no liability for loss or damage by any 
one windstorm unless such loss 
or damage exceed twenty-five dollars.” 

To a windstorm policy the form of 
which included this limitation clause 
was attached a standard hail rider as- 
suming (for an additional premium) lia- 
bility for damage by hail. The hail 
rider contained the words “subject to 
the terms and conditions (of the pol- 
icy).” It was held, notwithstanding, 
that the twenty-five dollar limitation 
clause applied only to windstorm dam- 
age, as it specifically referred to wind- 
storm damage. Furthermore, the rider 
was held to be a separate contract with 
a separate consideration and as such 
not subject to the limitation clause. 
The hail rider itself should have con- 
tained a limitation. 

It is not difficult to change entirely 
the terms of a contract by the innocent 
wording of a rider. Particularly is this 
true where the rider assumes an addi- 
tional hazard or carries an additional 
premium. No general rules can be for- 
mulated, but the importance of watch- 
ing this point is urged. 





Attachment of Fraudulent 
Claimant’s Property 
We received an agent’s letter in which 
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George F. Babbitt, in “Babbitt,” the new book of Sinclair Lewis, which puts 
real estate and insurance agents on the grill, dictates in that book a copy of a 
zippy letter to a prospect who, Babbitt thinks, might like to buy a home. If 
Babbitt, “of the Babbitt-Thompson Co.,” were dictating a letter to sell fire in- 
surance instead of real estate, E. L. Sullivan, of the Home, thinks it might read 


like this: 


November 10, 1922. 


Listen Mr. Property-Owner: Just you park your ear close to this sentence 
’cause I'M going to talk about something nearest your dear old heart. Fact! 
Now here you are, owning a nice fine house—a regular love nest for the wife, 


kiddies and yourself—but—Listen Man— 


D’ jever (know how I mean you to spell that Miss Adams? Yeh, that’s right) 
get the old cranium working and dope out what would happen if the old home 


went up in smoke? 


Suppose the old thine burned down to the ground, what 


would you do then? Would you be able to blow into the Babbitt-Thompson Com- 
pany office the next morning and say to me, “Georgie old boy, got burned out 


last night. 


See if you can’t hustle along some cold coin of the realm for me.” 


That’s what you could do if your home was covered by a policy in one of our gilt 
edge companies. Yes sir, good old stock companies, every one of them! I’d get 
to work and have that loss adjusted in no time and you’d be on the way to build- 
ing a new home, none the worse off for your experience. 

Doesn’t that make you feel that you’ve just gotta have a policy through the 
Babbitt-Thompson Company so that if the old fire engine hits the trail for your 
house—and mark my words old man, you never can tell about that demon Fire— 
then you can know that you’re going to get A No. 1 Service and the bestest of 
the best treatment from Zenith’s Premier Fire Insurance Agency. 

Yours for Sure Insurance, 
The Babbitt-Thompson Co., 
By: George F. Babbitt, (Georgie for Short). 

P. S—What’s that I hear? Write you up a policy for $10,000? 





it was stated that they had obtained 
certain information indicating that a 
certain assured was implicated in the 
burning of his store building and stock, 
and that acting upon this information, 
the fire marshal, after an investigation, 
had issued a warrant for the arrest of 
the assured, who in the meantime had 
left the State‘and was living in North 
Carolina. 


It was further stated that the assured 
owned property in blank county worth 
$25,000 or $30,000, and the suggestion 
was made that the interested compa- 
nies take some action with a view to 
preventing the assured from disposing 
of his property pending the outcome of 
a civil action to recover the money ob- 
tained from the insurers by fraud. 


While we appreciated the agent’s in- 
terest in this matter, we could not af- 
ford at that time to institute attachment 
proceedings simply on the strength of a 
suspicion of incendiarism, no matter 
how strong the suspicion might be, as 
such action on our part would have 
been tantamount to a charge of arson. 


We were very glad, however, to aid 
the authorities in every way that we 
could by the production of properly sub- 
poened documents or other testimony; 
and if when the case is brought before 
a grand jury sufficient evidence is dis- 
closed to warrant an indictment, we will 
then be in position to assume a more 
aggressive attitude. 


| A Leasehold Tip | 


Here’s a tip to agents. 














Don’t sell leasehold insurance without 
examining the lease in order to avoid 
complications in case of loss. There 
are some underwriters who are careless 
about leasehold insurance and with 
them anything goes. There are others 
more intelligent and discriminating who 
insure only what is covered. It is all 
right to write the business carelessly 
until a loss comes, but then there is 
trouble. 

As a rule the landlord has a lead pipe 
cinch on a lease, thousands of them 
being signed without reading, but there 
are some shrewd tenants nowadays, 
such as the corporations running the 
chain stores, and they have something 
to say about what goes in the lease. 

A total loss may break the lease, but 
if rents going up, landlords fre- 
quently find other excuses and exami- 
nations of leases may show such little 
provisions tucked in as, for instance, 
that of cancellation in case repairs are 
not made in sixty days. 


are 
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Why and How Our Premiums Grew From 


$30,000 a Year to $2,000,000 





oe 


By W. “Pete” Nelson, Memphis, Tenn, 














It’s a far ery, back half a century, 
when the only insurance agency in a 
section was conducted by a Methodist 
“circuit rider,” who solicited business 
when he wasn’t preaching to his flock, 
operating from an old town in Arkansas, 
lying on the bank of the Missouri 
That’s where the modern gen- 
eral agency of W. L. Nelson & Com- 
pany, occupying the twelfth floor of a 
downtown skyscraper in Memphis, hav- 
ing a clerical force of thirty-five men 
and women, handling the daily business 
reports of possibly 1,000 agents, cover- 
ing the vast and fertile territory of 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee, 
had its incipiency. 

Well, that preacher made a living out 
of the insurance game—I doubt if his 
pay for preaching would have sufficed. 
Still, I can’t help thinking what would 
be that preacher’s comment if he could 
see today what he started fifty years 
ago. 

And the business of W. L. Nelson & 
Company, aggregating annually two and 
a quarter of a million dollars net, to- 
day, was created, developed and ex- 
panded upon a text and doctrine that 
the Methodist “preacher” preached to 
his congregations in the little river 
towns of Arkansas half a century ago. 
it is old Gospel, preached a million 
times, practiced probably less, but it 
comes to mind like a flash. 


river. 


Keeping the Faith 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 

I believe I am not digressing a hair- 
breadth when I reiterate that the cur- 
rent business of W. L. Nelson & Com- 
pany was established and still prospers 
upon the real spirit of that text from 
Ecclesiastes. 

“Salesmanship” as taught by business 
experts, efficiency “doctors,” in the cor- 
respondence schools and drummed into 
the ears of solicitor in embryo, never 
was a problem in the offices of W. L. 
Nelson & Company. I have the most 
profound respect for salesmanship. dt 
reaily is an art, an invaluable asset, an 
accomplishment. 

But the truth of the business, service 
has been and is the only salesman ever 
employed by W. L. Nelson & Company. 
All the salesmanship in the world will 
avail nothing without service. 

Back as far as the writer can recall, 
service has been the one policy that 
dominated the business of W. L. Nel- 
son & Company. The company has kept 
the faith; it has rendered service for 
every dollar it received, never deviating, 
but piling up constantly an asset of 
public confidence, rather than financial 
gain. There may have been a period 
when the company marked time, but it 
never slipped, never faltered, never 
looked backward. 

Man must give something before he 
can receive. Anybody who knows “Pete” 
Nelson, as my friends call me—I have 
no enemies—will tell you he’s no 
preacher, sermonizer, or ever attempts 
to tell his fellow man what he must and 
must not do. But he’s “banked his roll,” 
if you'll pardon the vernacular, on that 
old-fashioned Gospel in Ecclesiastes, of 
which I have just told you. And he’s 


still “cashing in” on the same proposi- 
tion. 
That’s why I tell you service sells 


itself. And I’m not a bit old-fashioned 
about the new-fangled salesmanship 
methods. They are capital. I just 


happened to need them in the business 
of W. L. Nelson & Company. 

But going back to that Methodist “cir- 
cuit rider.” They called him “Brother” 
James L. Denton around Helena, Ark., 
in those days. Every preacher was 
“Brother So-and-So” in those days. He 
was one of the most striking pulpit 
orators of his day. As an exhorter, he 
was without a peer. The good folk 
knew him throughout the Arkansas 
“preachin’” belt. “Parson” Denton 
handled insurance as a side-line. Final- 
ly, my father, the W. L. Nelson in the 
“company” until he died, but the name 
lives—and will for another decade, I 
believe—started negotiations with the 
preacher and in 1872 took over the 
“side-line.” 


Father Was a Banker 


My father then was engaged in the 
banking business at Helena, under the 
firm name of Nelson & Hanks. The 
bank handled the “side-line” and the 
first few years it paid no dividends. 

The smash came in 1876. Lots of 
folk can remember that far back. The 
Nelson & Hanks bank was caught in 
the current and went into the vortex 
of calamity. I recall, however, that 
my father never deserted the ship, and 
two years later he had liquidated the 
banking business and all the debts were 
paid. It was then he applied himself 
exclusively to the insurance business. 

Helena, Ark., then boasted a popula- 
tion of, 1,500 to 2,000. I suppose today 
it will run from 15,000 to 18,000. His 
volume of business in 1878 ran up to 
$10,000. Two years later I was ad- 
mitted into partnership with my father, 
when we adopted the present name of 
W. L. Nelson & Company. 

We established our first general 
agency in Helena in 18938. We handled 
$30,000 in premiums. Against my fath- 
er’s advice, I made the move to Mem- 
phis, August 15, 1900, or twenty-two 
years ago. He was bitterly opposed to 
getting “too far from shore.” To be 
frank about it, I landed in Memphis 
with only $85 as a bank roll, employed 
a bookkeeper, a stenographer and an 
examiner, and “I hit the road.” My 
father remained in Helena, where he 
watched me from a distance. 

The first office of W. L. Nelson & 
Company was in the Royal building, 
later known as the Boyd structure, on 
Madison avenue, between Main and Sec- 
ond streets. Three years later, or in 
1903, it was destroyed by fire. 


First Tenant of Skyscraper 


Our company was the first tenant in 
the new skyscraper constructed by the 
Tennessee Trust Company, which later 
was absorbed by the Union and Planters 
Bank. We leased quarters on the ninth 
floor and as business grew we leased 
the twelfth floor and came here in 1916. 

Competition was keen from the jump 
as I got into the game here. I started 
bsuiness with one company—the Bow- 
ery Insurance Company, of New York, 
of which W. W. Underhill was president. 
Jameson & Frelinghuysen Connection 

In lov? I established a connection 
with Jameson & Frelinghuysen, who at 


that time had a brokerage business and 
they placed quite a business for us in 
companies controlled by them, and when 
the Globe and Rutgers was organized 
we continued with them until 1900, 
when we received a contract with them 
which we have had ever since. When 
I started with this company it had 
$3,000 net surplus, and we feel that 
W. L. Nelson & Company did its full 
share in helping build this insurance 
company, which has been a wonder of 
this age and they have paid us a con- 
tingent for seventeen out of the twenty 
years that we have had this connection. 

A few days ago I read a Sunday arti- 
cle in the Memphis “Commercial Ap- 
peal,” with half a page of illustrations, 
anent the little city of Wilson, owned 
by one man—Lee Wilson. It explained 
that he owned everything for miles 
around except the ’Frisco depot and the 
postoffice, and they bore his name. 
Anyway, it brings to mind that R. E. 
Lee Wilson, the central figure of that 
newspaper story, has been our patron 
for more than thirty years. His first 
business was handled by us when 
Helena was headquarters for W. L. Nel- 
son & Company. We had agreed to 
handle $65,000 on some lumber. He 
had just given us the order, but had 
not received the actual policies. He 
called me on long distance telephone 
and inquired: “Where am I at?” 

“You’re alright,” I replied. “What’s 
happened?” 

“All the lumber’s gone up in smoke,” 
he ventured. 

We paid the loss promptly. He did 
not have at the time even a scratch of 
paper insofar as fire insurance policies 
were concerned. 

Still a Patron and Own a City 

Lee Wilson & Company, proprietors 
of a whole town, 40,000 acres of the 
finest cotton and virgin timber land in 
the world, still patronizes W. L. Nel- 
son & Company. ‘The Wilson Company 
premiums amount to about $40,000 an- 
nually. 

The Wilson incident also brings to 
mind the case of Fuller Brothers, with 
headquarters in Marked Tree, Ark., 
when they sold out to Herman Papke, 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany. They owned at that time 75,000 
acres of virgin timber. While negotia- 
tions were progressing between the 
Fullers and Papke interests, the prop- 
erty was hit by a $75,000 blaze. We 
had this business, but while Papke then 
had bought the Fuller property, the 
policies had not been changed. Need- 
less to say, the loss was paid. W. L. 
Nelson & Company today handle a big 
bunch of business for the Papke inter- 
ests, which have grown into a $50,000,- 
000 corporation. 


Developers of Talent 


The Nelson concern had _ suffered 
some hard knocks in its thirty years of 
existence, but the chief blows come 
from none other than a_ certain 
imp. or cherub, whichever you may 
choose to use, whose likeness is popu- 
lar around St. Valentine time. He 
usually carries a bow and a quiver of 
arrows. His name is Cupid. About 
thirty of our young women have suc- 
cumbed to Cupid’s wiles. I believe 
they’re all ‘well, happy and have chil- 
dren toda’. We never forget ’em. 

There’ is the case of H. H. Clutia. 


We brought Clutia to Memphis from 
New York as chief underwriter for W. 
L. Nelson & Company. That was twen- 
ty years ago. He returned to the me- 
tropolis in 1906 and today is vice-presi- 
dent of the Westchester Fire Insurance 
Company. 

A. H. Underwood went from us to the 
St. Paul Fire Insurance Company as 
special agent for the Southeast. George 
R. Snyder is another of “our boys.” He 
directs affairs in the South for the Bos- 
ton Insurance Company. George B. 
Kempster is office manager for a big 
insurance company in St. Louis. 


These are personalities, but they 
creep pleasantly back into memory as I 
take inventory and go back over the 
score of years or more. 

Business Has Never Gone Back 

As I intimated, the business of W. L. 
Nelson & Company never has suffered a 
slump. It never slipped a cog. Our in- 
crease has been gradual, but always on 
the incline. Our greatest increase, of 
course, has been in the last ten years. 

Throughout these years the W. L. 
Nelson & Company builded a brick at 
a time and the structure has grown 
solid, and in the same way have we 
welded a link at a time in an endless 
chain of confidence. Our loyalty has 
been to client and company alike, un- 
swerving. We meet every condition as 
we find it, remembering always that 
“what ye give, thus will ye receive.” 

The facilities of our office always are 
at the beck and call of the men in the 


field. We never hesitate at facing a 
condition. We look it straight in the 
face. Our men in the field are not gov- 


erned by any set rules. Neither is 
W. L. Nelson & Company in the con- 
duct of their business hampered by a 
system of endless red tape. 

While W. L. Nelson & Company prob- 
ably have an army of 1,000 local agents 
distributed over the territory adjacent 
to Memphis, operating in the heart of 
“Dixie” land; they also have correspon- 
dents in every part of the United States. 

Our clients, in number, will range be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000. 

There never has been any “inside” 
secret about the business of W. L. Nel- 
son & Company. Our office routine is 
simple, our mode of transacting busi- 
ness with a client is as old as the hills, 
and our negotiations with a prospective 
customer are guided by no set program 
of salesmanship chatter. Every hazard 
known to the insurance world is han- 
dled in our offices. When we handle a 
patron’s business we do it here at home. 
The policy he carries away with him is 
a finished product, turned out of this 
office. 

Of course, we never have gone as far 
as Lloyds. We will not attempt to 
guarantee the first born will be a boy 
or that cotton will be “steen cents” in 
the December market, or that the Mis- 
sissippi river will run upstream. Out- 
side of that, however, I guess we come 
as near insuring anything insurable. 

At that I rather suspect there would 
be a real, snappy newspaper story in 
some of the policies W. L. Nelson & 
Company have written. . 

Whatever hazard or risk, we sum- 
marize the premises, act directly and 
promptly and then—we do or don’t. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Automobile /S Delivering Service! 


It’s one thing to talk service. 
It’s another to deliver it! 
And how quickly the man on the receiving end detects the difference! 


The Automobile Insurance Company is delivering real service to its agents thereby enabling 
them to deliver real service to their clients! 


Here’s a sample of the Automobile’s “delivered” service :— 





The following is a copy (except 
for omission of names and loca- Dear Sir:— 
tions) of a recommendation I submit for your consideration, recommendations for improvements of your plant 


: together with approximate saving in premiums based on the amounts of insurance now 
made an assured by a Service carried and with the 80% co-insurance clause attached. 


Engineer of the Automobile . Bhp gag a only such improvements as are practical and 
: nee which will pa r themselves in th i ium. 
Insurance Company. Similar pay fo elves in the saving affected from your present premium 


: Plant No. 1 (Present rate Bldg. .45; Conts. .57) 
surveys, resulting in equally 1. Bring watchman service up to standard of the Ohio Inspection Bureau. 
substantial savings in premiums, Form shows $17,500 insurance, the saving in annual premium for this im- 

ee PUOWCMMGIE WOTHICE GUI ce oe ones oes ck oo naa hs oh es eicletcedewnetawuans $6.00 
are constantly being made as 


5 Iron Clad Ice Plant (Bldg. & Conts. 1.35) 
part of our service to policy- . Remove repair shop and forge from this building. 
holders of the Automobile 2. Place standard 3 ply labeled tin clad fire door on ice chute opening to cold 
5 storage warehouse, removing all woodwork from opening, door to close on 
Insurance Company. concrete sill. Also remove enclosed frame passage from tank room to loading 
platform. 
. Make watchman’s service standard. 
. Make standpipe and hose equipment conform to the requirements of the Ohio 
1 Inspection Bureau. 
f Form shows $64,300 insurance, the saving for these improvements would be 
SUTORIIOOIIS oko wees Sean hcoda Kear ee dee umn ves ecoviecabsneecats $190.00 
Brick Cold Storage Warehouse 
1. If firedoor is installed as above and passageway removed as noted approxi- | 
WIGKG GRO so ocx tacnctnkccde Chadelheke ke dis Whe ta deessssluedweemonanewear $4.00 
Garage 
. In order to get as low a rate as possible on this when it is re-rated the fol- 
lowing recommendations should be carried out. Do not use rasoline for wash- 
4 ing or cleaning parts; do not handle or store gasoline in building except what 
; is in tanks of machines; use as few heat devices as possible, preferably 
| gas fuel. 


o— 


mw 


— 


Plant No. 2 
. If watchman service conforms to standard of Ohio Inspection Bureau, ap- 
. proximate credit on $127,000 the amount shown on present form............ $60.00 


e Plant No. 3 (Not in operation) 


—_ 


7. 1. Correct electric wiring defects. 
is Form shows $48,000 insurance, premium saving if above is carried out would 
1- DOH AINUIINOIE as ccc ces care ccduadanaset ss tues cada caeguecaneeaiuaes $90.00 
a Plant No. 4 
1. Do not store extra ammonia drums in this building. 
b- 2. Remove portable forge from this building. Forge is not used. 
‘Ss 3. Post NO SMOKING SIGNS. 
it 4. Make watchman service conform to Bureau requirements. 
of 5. Install standard equipment chemical extinguishers or casks and pails. 
n- Form shows $184,000 insurance, premium saving if above are carried out 
s. WHOEIEN iG? GINO se koe Co ee cic ecacse cele ck ces tecdanceecencnees $330.00 
e- 


_ This makes a total saving of approximately $680.00 

” The amounts of insurance carried on the other buildings not mentioned above is so 
small that improvements if carried out would not materially reduce your annual pre- 

: mium and the expense would be so great that it would not pay you to make improve- 











is ments other than posting NO SMOKING SIGNS, and placing metal under all stoves 
4 which are on wood floors. Yours very truly, 
ws SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
m 
rd 
n- pon e e e ‘ . < j ar 
a lo render service such as this to agents and policyholders ofthe Automobile Insurance Company, Branch Service Depart- 
e. ments, in charge of experienced Service Managers, are located at these five points: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
= Pittsburgh. 
Your fullest use of these facilities spells 
ar 


to INCREASED PREMIUMS for you and for us. 





~§ THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

- of Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated with 

& ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
as WHEN YOU DELIVER TO A CLIENT A POLICY IN THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY YOU ARE BY THAT 


n't. VERY ACTION RENDERING HIM AN INSURANCE SERVICE WHICH NO ONE CAN EVER BETTER 
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Five Big Dont’s For Policy Writers 





By N. B. Bassett, Secretary, 


General Adjustment Bureau 














To the best of my recollection, I have 
not written an insurance policy for the 
last twenty years. I am, therefore, ex- 
ceptionally equipped to instruct others 
in the performance of this delicate task: 
—a unique qualification which was 
doubtless recognized by the editor of 
the Eastern Underwriter, in requesting 
an article on the above subject. I have, 
however, had considerable opportunity 
of observing the frequency with which 
policies are incorrectly written, and the 
delay and annoyance caused thereby in 
adjustments. 

One of the most vexatious situations 
confronting an adjuster is that which 
arises in a perfectly honest loss, with 
a fair and straight forward claimant, 
whose insurance is issued, either to the 
wrong party er under incorrect descrip- 
tion, and it is frequently the case when 
such a situation develops, that the agent 
writing the policy, was entirely familiar 
with the circumstances and intended to 
cover the insured properly, but unfortu- 
nately for all concerned, he did not em- 
body in the contract the information, 
which had been given him. 

Don’t Abuse “Liberality” 

In view of the frequent occurrence of 
events of this nature, I would suggest 
to the policy writer a careful observ- 
ance of the following rules. 

First: Don’t rely on the “liberality” 
of your company, nor the “broad vision” 
of the adjuster to overlook inaccuracies 
in your policies, or your failure to prop- 
erly protect your insured. It is quite 
true that insurance companies are dis- 
posed to be lenient in the treatment of 
claimants, especially where the fault 
lies with the company’s own agent, but 
it must certainly be embarrassing to the 
policy writer to be obliged to admit that 
knowing the circumstances and the 
property, and also presumably knowing 
the insurance contract, he did not ren- 
der proper service either to his princi- 
pal (the company), or his client (the 
insured). The only thing an insurance 
agent has to sell is service. In every 
line of business, volume of sales is de- 
pendent on three factors, (1) price, (2) 
quality of goods, (3) aggressive sales- 
manship. In selling fire insurance price 
being standardized, and the form of 
policy fixed by the legislature, there 
can be no competition on that line. 
Your superiority over your competitor 
must lie, therefore, in better service, in 
so drawing the contract that it shall 
be unquestionably valid and express, 
without ambiguity, the mutual intent of 
the parties thereto. 

Of almost daily occurrence, are what 
we may call “border line” questions 
where there is doubt as to whether per- 
mits should be endorsed on the policy 
or not; whether some general phrase- 
ology in the form is sufficiently broad 
to meet the case. Such questions 
should never be left in doubt. If there 


is any room for uncertainty, amend the 
policy, or form, so as to make your 
meaning perfectly clear. 


Insure the Right Party 
Second: Don’t write your policy until 
you are sure that you are insuring the 
right party. In cases of real estate, 
ascertain whether your applicant has 
legal title, whether any other parties 





N. B. BASSETT 


have an interest in the property, 
whether there are mortgagees interested 
who should be protected by loss payable 
clause, or mortgagee clause. In case of 
business operations, has the applicant 
a wife or brother who has an interest 
in the business? 

A class of insurance which is increas- 
ing in volume is that of improvements 
to buildings. In the absence of special 
contract, any irremovable improvements 
made by A on a building owned by B 
become the property of B, immediately 
they are installed, and even though A 
may have expended considerable money 
on such improvements, he cannot re- 
cover for them under his insurance, but, 
on the other hand, B can claim them 
as his property and collect for them 
under his insurance. In all cases where 
improvement insurance is desired, the 
lease between the parties should be ex- 
amined to see whether there is a special 
clause providing for the lessee’s owner- 
ship of, or interest in, such expendi- 
tures. 

If property is bought under contract 
of sale, and title not yet completed, 
this fact should always be shown in the 
policy. The safest protection is for 
vendee and vendor to insure their in- 


terests jointly, but it should be care- 
fully ascertained that neither of them 
has separate insurance in his own name, 
as this might set up a non-concurrency 
prejudicial to the interests of one or 
the other. 

Read a Form Before Pasting It 


Third: Don’t take a printed form out 


of the cabinet and paste it on a policy 
without examining it carefully to see 
that it meets the situation required. 
Too frequently policies are written up 
on a basis of an Automat Restaurant, 
where you drop a nickel in the slot and 
pull out a custard pie. Read the form 
carefully and see if it covers every- 
thing that you intend to cover; if it 
excludes what you intend to exclude, 
and if it correctly describes the insured 
property. <A policy intended to cover 
on contents of a garage was issued with 
a printed form prepared for store fix- 
tures; consequently, half of the equip- 
ment in the place was not covered at 
all. The agent explained that he “in- 
tended to cover whatever the claimant 
had in the place,” but his form, picked 
up at random, lamentably failed to carry 
out his intention. 


Also, take pains to definitely locate 
the property which you intend to cover. 
If the insured owns several buildings 
of like description, get some identifying 
mark so that there may be no question 
as to which building you are covering. 
If a part of the property is contained 
in detached sheds, or outbuildings, so 
specify in the form (the words “addi- 
tions and extensions thereto” are not 
sufficiently broad). In a recent case, a 
stock was insured as contained in a 
building situate No. 140 Main Street, 
the insured also had stock in an “L” 
shaped storehouse running in the rear 
of No. 142 Main Street. The policy, of 
course, did not cover the stock in this 
storehouse. 


Avoid Non-Concurrency 


Fourth: Don’t permit your client to 
have non-concurrent insurance. Non- 
concurrent apportionments are not only 
the bane of the adjuster’s life, but are 
frequently the cause of serious financial 
loss to the insured, who can never un- 
derstand why, with sufficient aggregate 
insurance, he cannot collect his entire 
loss. 

Non-concurrencies are of two classes, 
“intentional” and “accidental.” 

An example of the first class is the 
rather popular fallacy that it is a good 
thing for a man to have a blanket pol- 
icy, especially in case of fluctuating 
stocks,—-the blanket policy being sup- 
posed to take up the slack at any point 
where it may be needed. In practical 
operation this is a dangerous form of 
insurance, particularly where a fire oc- 
curs involving one item, or building, 
only. In cases where several items are 
involved with fire, there is considerable 
difference of opinion, both in the courts 
and between adjusters, as to the proper 
method of apportionment. But in case 
of one item only being involved in the 
loss, all courts are agreed that the 
blanket policy must contribute with the 
specific insurance for its full face, even 
though under co-insurance clause, the 
insured can collect only a fractional 
part of the liability allotted to this blan- 
ket policy. 

“Accidental” non-concurrencies are 
due to the fact that the policy writer 
does not carefully compare his forms 
with other policies taken out by the in- 
sured. Before writing a policy it is ad- 
visable to review all of the insurance 
carried by your client. If you think it 
is not properly written, have the pre- 
vious policies reformed, but do not 
write the insurance in a different form, 
merely because you think it a better 
one. 


Fifth: Don’t feel that your work is 


completed when the policies are issued 


‘ 


and the premium paid. After this 
event, two responsibilities are laid upon 
you in the rendering of efficient service. 
One is to keep in touch with both claim- 
ant and property, so that you may be 
advised of any changes either in physi- 
cal hazard or title, of which the com- 
pany should have notice by endorse- 
ment properly made on the policies. A 
building insured as “occupied for stor- 
age” was, subsequent to the issuance of 
the policy, rented and operated as a fac- 
tory. The agent was fully aware of the 
circumstances, in fact, was a prospec- 
tive stockholder in the manufacturing 
corporation, but failed to notify the 
company, or to collect the additional 
premium which was justly due. Result 
—long delay in the adjustment, an ex- 
asperated claimant, a gratuitous pay- 
ment by the company, and a transaction 
which left nobody satisfied. 

The other responsibility is to advise 
your client as to “side line” insurance 
of which he may not even have heard. 
Nearly every business man carries fire 
insurance protecting his property, but 
having once secured his confidence by 
the rendering of good service on this 
primary line, it is the duty of a real 
“insuror” to bring to the attention of 
the business man the advisability of use 
and occupancy insurance, tornado insur- 
ance, or any other of the multiform 
side lines which are appropriate to his 
case. This results in an increased in- 
come, both for the agent and the com- 
pany, and an increased feeling of con- 
fidence on the part of your client, that 
he is receiving your expert advice, your 
individual attention and real service. 


JOHN SIMPSON STORY 
(Continued from page 10) 


be liable, except through the acts of 
the agent. 





In Arkansas Company May Solicit Busl- 
ness but Cannot Issue Valid Policy, 
Before Securing License 
An action to recover $685 was brought 
upon a policy over household goods 
alicged to be insured for $900 with a 
mutual fire insurance association of 
Arkansas. The company was organized 
under the Arkansas Act No. 652 of 1919. 
The application for insurance was 
taken in April, 1920, and the property 
was destroyed in December, 1920. The 
license authorizing the company to do 
business was not granted until May 11, 
1921. The Arkansas Supreme Courr 
holds, Jackson v. Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. 
of Arkansas, 242 S. W. 567 (June 22, 
1922) that under these circumstances 
there could be no recovery on the pol- 
icy, since, under the Arkansas status 
C. & M. Dig. secs. 6019-6023, 6025, an in- 
surance company has a right to solicit 
business after incorporation but before 
a license is secured, but not to enter 
into binding contracts of insurance. 
The purpose of the act apparently is 
to allow the companies, after the com- 
missioner has approved their articles 
of incorporation, to begin to solicit ap- 
plications for insurance and the col- 
lection of premiums preliminary to and 
as the basis upon which the commis- 
sioner is authorized to license them to 
transact business. Since there was no 
binding contract, conduct and letters 
of the president of the insurance com- 
pany, admitting or recognizing the 
claim under the policy could not create 
a contract which the company was not 
authorized under the law to make. 
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A Practical Auto Insurance Sales Talk 





~ 





Agents of the Western Deptartment of 
the Old Colony, Boston and Michigan 
Commercial Underwriters have been given 
a model sales talk for use of agents in 
presenting the subject of automobile in- 
surance. The talk follows: 


Agent: “Good morning, Mr. Hardnuv. 
I understand that you have purchased 
a new 1920 Oldsmobile touring car. 1 
know that you will be interested in 
learning the different kinds of insur- 
ance that may be taken in order to 
protect you upon this car. Automobile 
insurance is so radically different from 
ordinary fire insurance that it would 
seem necessary to explain to you rather 
clearly why there are several policies 
necessary and what each policy covers. 

“In the first place when taking out 
insurance upon household furniture, as 
you probably do without a thought, the 
fire hazard and also tornado are the 
only two to be considered. In fact, 
many times you only protect this 
against fire. If we were to insure you 
for fire only upon an automobile you 
would find that this would be only a 
small part of the protection you should 
have against loss. 

Five Main Classes 

“There are five main classes of auto- 
mobile insurance, each and every one 
of which is necessary if you would be 
assured that you are fully protected. 
Fire, theft, collision, property damage 
and public liability are the essential 
coverages you need. Without respect 
to the relative hazards or the chances 
of loss under any one of these cover- 
ages, you can readily see that there 
are five ways in which an automobile 
may cause you a loss as against one 
upon your household furniture. Per- 
haps the entire matter would be clear 
to you if we issued a separate policy 
for each hazard but as a matter of con- 
venience, but two policies are issued 
containing endorsements extending the 
other coverages for the different perils 
insured against. You must not forget 
for a moment, however, that full cover- 
age upon an automobile although com- 
bined into two policies means at least 
five different, hazards insured against. 

“Taking up the fire hazard it would 
be well to disabuse your mind of the 
common impression that automobiles 
cannot burn. You possibly know J. P. 
Williams who lives in the next block 
to you. While out driving last week 
his motor backfired, ignited the oil on 
the engine, and in a few moments the 
car was a mass of flames. When an 
automobile once catches fire you will 
find that there is practically a gasoline 
reservoir in the motor in front with a 
gasoline tank on the rear and between 
these two there is a very littie if any 
chance of escaping a total loss. The 
heat is so intense that even the tires 
are permanently injured and would be- 
come worthless. Our standard fire poll- 
cy protects you against a fire hazard 
of any kind anywhere in the United 
States. This means exactly what it 
says for there is no possible fire loss 
you can conceive of which this com- 
pany will not pay you for. You must 
remember that there is always the ever 
present danger of a public garage fire, 
even if your car is only temporarily 
stored in a service station for it is ex- 
posed to this hazard. No matter how 
careful personally you may be about 
keeping the motor clean, and eliminat- 
ing as far as possible the chances of 
fire, you cannot escape this danger. 

Thefts 

“Thefts are becoming so numerous all 
over the country and the professional 
thieves are extending their operations 
into even the smallest communities, it 


seems hardly necessary to touch very 
much upon the theft hazard. It would 
be well, however, for you to understand 
that if your car is stolen and not re- 
covered the company pays you the 
actual cash value of the car. If tha 
car itself is not stolen but merely a 
tire, tube rim or any other article or 
equipment except tools are taken there. 
from, this also constitutes a claim under 
your policy and is paid in full. Some- 
times cars are taken and recovered in 
good condition and we make it our busi- 
ness to see that the car is put back in 
as good condition as before the theft 
without any expense to you whateve.. 
The company exerts every effort of 
course to obtain the return of stolen 
cars and offers rewards as well as main- 
taining an expensive theft bureau to 
which all stolen cars are reported. 
Many times it happens that the amount 
of insurance upon a car is particularly 
low to value and in that case the ser- 
vices of the company is very much ap- 
preciated in getting the car back. There 
are no restrictions as to the territory 
for theft losses. Your policy is as good 
in Chicago or San Francisco and our 
services are just as prompt as if your 
car were stolen right here in town. A 
fire loss in itself can be looked upon as 
a misfortune and while you feel the 
effects of the loss it is a different kind 
of feeling altogether when a theft oc- 
curs. A fire loss may be an accident 
while a theft loss is a premeditated 
affair on the part of the party taking 
the car. To the theft loss is added your 
own natural indignation and anger at 
the unknown party who took the car. 
An insurance policy cannot abate the 
last two feelings but it can and will 
make good your monctary loss. 
Collision 

“Collision insurance provides you 
with coverage against any accidental 
collision occurring from the fact that 
your car runs into another car or vem- 
cle or object and also protects you in 
case someone runs into you. There are 
absolutely no exemptions under the 
present collision policy with the excep- 
tion that it does not cover automobile 
tires unless some other part of the car 
itself is damaged. It is practically im- 
possible to injure a tire unless’ the col- 
lision is severe enough to bend or break 
a fender so that this provision is void 
as far as accidents are concerned. You 
may be a careful driver but nothing 
can protect you against the reckless 
driving of someone else except a policy 
upon your car. While it is true that 
recovery may sometimes be made where 
it is shown that the other party was 
clearly at fault, still such recoveries 
are subject to the costs and attorney’s 
fees which must be extended in order 
to get results. With the thousands of 
cars operating on the streets and high- 
way today chances for accidental col- 
lision are greatly multiplied. It takes 
more than a skillful and careful driver 
to avoid a collision damage. If he 
passes through an entire year without 
even the slightest bump he may con- 
gratulate himself upon being lucky but 
otherwise he is entitled to no credit 
whatever. 

Property Damage 

“Property damage insurance means 
that the company steps in and takes 
care of your collisions with someone 
else. They even assume all of the 1e- 
sponsibility of defending the suit if you 
are not to blame and they will pay all 
of the costs including the payment of 
the damages in case liability on your 
part is clearly proven. 

“Personal injury in itself must be 
written by a casualty company and has 
the same effect as property damage in- 


surance. The company steps in to pro- 
tect you in case, through accident o1 
otherwise, you injure a person while 
driving your automobile. 

“The total cost for all of this pro- 
tection is just $139.75. Before you 
make any complaint whatever about the 
cost of the coverage let me point out 
to you that you are obtaining $2,000 
fire insurance, $2,000 theft insurance, 
$2,000 collision insurance, $1,000 prop- 
erty damage insurance and $5,000 per- 
sonal liability insurance, making a total 
of $12,000. The average rate per hun- 
dred dollars therefore for all of this 
coverage, is but $1.16 which woula 
more than compare favorably with the 


charge upon any mercantile building in 
this town. As a matter of fact the 
amounts of insurance as stated are the 
minimum amounts for it would be en- 
tirely possible for you to collect three 
collision losses under this policy in the 
course of a year, then one theft loss, 
which would mean that we would per- 
haps pay you $2,500 upon a $2,000 policy. 
“AS a final argument it is only neces- 
Sary to say that insurance upon an 
automobile transfers it from a liability 
to an asset. No banker can consider 
any man as a good loan risk who owns 
an automobile without the proper pro 
tection, and no one can afford to own 
a car without the proper protection.” 


Additional Auto Talks 





Furnished to Agents of Western Department of the Old Colony, 
Boston and Michigan Commercial 


Selling Collision Insurance 

Since full coverage collision rates 
have been doubled and trebled, due to 
the high loss ratio on this class, agents 
generally have been selling the $50 De- 
auctible Form, and the $100 Deductible 
kK‘orm. Unfortunately, for the purposes 
ot description in the manuals, no other 
term seems to fit except the word “de- 
auctibie.” Many of the agents find that 
this term is in rather bad repute, and 
when you mention the word deductible 
to the assured, he is rather inclined to 
think that he may just as well go with- 
out insurance as to have this clause on 
his policy. 

Why not approach your prospect this 
way when it comes to selling the col- 
lision feature? 

“Mr. Jones, we write a collision policy 
that will cover you against a collision 
with any other vehicle or object, but we 
write it in this way, in order to save 
you money. It is a collision guarantee 
policy that no accident you may have 
will ever vost you more than $50 (or 
$100, as the case may be.) You have 
over one thousand dollars invested in 
your machine, and for a very small pre- 
mium the company is willing to issue 
this guarantee policy, which absolutely 
assures you that any accident you may 
have will never cost you over $50. In 
this territory a $50 guarantee collision 
policy will cost you $37, whereas the so- 
called full coverage collision policy will 
cost you $127. 

“Now, if you have two accidents in a 
vear, each of them totalling over $50, 
then it will cost you $50 in each acci- 
dent, plus your premium of $37, which 
is a total cost of $137, or only $10 
more than the original premium on the 
full coverage policy. Look at this little 
example: 

$50 Guarantee Collision Policy 


To. Cost Insurance Assured 


Premium of Accident Pays Pays 
$37.00 $75 $25 $50 
150 100 60 





To. col. from insurance 125 


Actual cost to you, $100 
Plus premium you paid 37 
Total cost $137 


Full Coverage Collision Policy 
To. Cost Insurance Assured 


Premium of Accident Pays Pays 
$127 $75 $75 0 
150 150 0 


To. col. from insurance 225 
Actual cost (premium only) $127 


Therefore, if you take the $37 policy, 
and have two accidents in a year, both 
over $50, it will only cost you $10 more 
than the full coverage. If you have one 
accident over $50, it will cost you $40 
less than full coverage, and if you 
should have no accidents whatever you 
will save $90 on your premium, which 
is no small saving. 

“Supposing, on the other hand, you 
have three small accidents in a year, 
each totalling $30. The company pays 
you nothing for these claims under the 
lower priced policy, but you pay the 
garage man direct yourself, a total of 
$90. This amount, plus your premium, 
is but $127, the same as the full cover- 
age policy.” 

“Now you have a bad collision loss, 
amounting to $750. The company pays 
you $700, for a premium of $37, whereas 
they would oniy pay you $750 for a pre- 
mium of $127. It’s a mighty good bet 
to take this policy and feel safe that 
you are protected against a real loss 
that will hit your pocketbook hard.” 

Try this system out, avoiding in any 
manner the use of the word “deducti- 
ble,” but making it clear to the assured 
that each collision accident will cost 
him $50, but no more. We really think 
you can make it plainer to him in this 
manner, antagonize him less, and very 
naturally, this will lead to more sales 
of collision insurance. 


How to Avoid Correspondence 
With the Automobile Department 


So many agents seem to think that 
the Automobile Department is running 
a sort of a correspondence school that 
it would seem in order for us to give 
you a few hints as te the best methods 
of avoiding being bored by our letters. 
1. Leave out the name of the assured 

upon the daily report. This is never 

important and of course we are not 
interested in the parties we are writ- 
ing a $5,000 contract for. 

2. Neglect to fill in the amount of in- 
surance. This is particularly applica- 
ble on 1913 cars, for we are very 
anxious to accept five or six thousand 
dollars upon such risks. 

3. Do not give us the date the policy 
attached or when it terminates. By 
writing a perpetual policy you can 
save all correspondence. 

4. Do not give us the name or year 
model of the car you have written 
particularly if you happen to know 
it is on the prohibited list. As many 
agents suppose, we underwrite auto- 
mobiles by flipping a coin heads or 
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Modern scientific skill has bridled Niagara. Great men of our day have 
tamed the lightning to turn the wheels of industry and broadcast our speech 
upon its waves. Steam is our servant and coal and oil have been put to uses 


undreamed of not so long ago. 


All these present day miracles are worked simply by the government, 
direction and application of natural forces. 


of the American Agency System has been so directed and 
applied that.the results have been of constructive benefit to 


the business as a whole. 


The American Agency system is a vast force. From 
coast to coast, in every cily, town and village its members 
carry on their local business. 

The American Eagle congratulates the National 
Association of Insurance Agents on the occasion of its 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention. 


Yet each year, representative insurors gather for 
concerted co-operation. Each year has produced new 
ideas, new suggestions and new action. The energy 
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tails, as to whether or not we should 
accept the business. 

. Do not give us the price paid by the 
present assured, for we always like 
to have at least $500 over insurance 
upon a new Car. 

6. If a car is second-hand be sure to 
neglect to give us the date of original 
purchase. Inasmuch as our rates are 
based upon this original date of pur- 
chase you Can see it is not necessary 
to put it in. 

. Forget to fill out all the supplemen- 

tary information concerning whether 
any company has refused to write the 
risk or whether the car is used for 
hire and never itemize the extra 
equipment. 
Any of our agents by following the 
foregoing rules will avoid our corre- 
spondence. They may receive two or 
three letters the first week, but after 
that they will be sadly lacking not only 
in correspondence but in their supplies 
as well. 


or 


“1 


Dealer’s Open Policy 


Dealers’ open policies under the cer- 
tificate form are used for an indefinite 
term. The open policy itself, which 
consists of a regular automobile policy 
with a dealers’ form attached shows the 


, 


date of commencement but has no date 
of termination filled in. The certifi- 
cates that are issued under this open 
policy show the date of commencement 
of the insurance upon the individual car 
and the termination date is not filled in 
until the certificate is cancelled. 

However, the certificates plainly state 
that in no event shall they attach for 
more than three months, so that if the 
dealer wishes insurance to cover him 
for more than the three month period it 
is necessary for him to secure a new 
certificate. 

We try to list all expirations of the 
dealers’ certificates and notify you ten 
days in advance of the expiration of 
each certificate. We do this as a double 
check upon the business. There is per- 
haps one feature of the three months 
closing that is not apparent to our 
agents at first glance. It enables them 
to collect their premiums at least every 
three months, and in the event of the 
failure of the assured the agent is not 
compelled to ‘hold the bag” for a large 
amount of money such as would accrue 
if the certificates were allowed to run 
for one year. 

Don’t forget that the open policy is 
issued for an indefinite term, but that 
the certificates must be closed every 
three months. 


An Auto Insurance Edueator 


Dr. R. S. Keelor, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the United States 
Casualty, has probably done as much to 
educate agents regarding the writing of 
automobile insurance as any man in the 
United States. In fact, for some time 
he has prepared a clever and valuable 
booklet of instructions in question and 
answer form called the “Automobile In- 
surance Primer” and it is reported that 
more than 70,000 copies of this book 
have been printed. 

To illustrate the type of matter in the 
booklet the following is given under gen- 
eral underwriting rules: 

Q. If an agent does not issue his own policies, 
how may he provide immediate insurance? 

A. By issuing a binder, but the United States 
Casualty Company does not consider itself 
bound unless and until its regular binder form 
has been countersigned and issued showing date 
and hour of issue, which will be taken to be 
the effective date and unless otherwise 
specified thereon. 


time 


NOTE 

The United States Casualty Company procures 
re-insurance upon all automobile risks, other 
than those placed with the Associated Compa- 
nies, when the limits to be insured exceed 
$10,000 for one person and $25,000 for one 
accident. Agents are, therefore, required to give 
the home office notice by telegraph of any binder 
or policy, than Associated Companies’ 
business, the limits exceed the amounts 
here stated unless it is reasonably certain that 
such notice can be given the home office in 
writing within twenty-four hours from effective 
date of such binder or policy. 

Q. Suppose the agent does not have the com- 
pany’s binder form? 

A. In that case wire the home office naming 
the risk and requesting binder by wire. 

Q. May policies be paid for in monthly or 
quarterly installments? 

A. No, but a policy may be written for less 
than one year, provided a short rate premium 
is paid for the period of the policy. 

Q. May a policy written at short rates for 
three or six months be extended? 

A. Yes, see Rule 14. 

Q. Suppose ‘an assured holding an annual 
policy covering two automobiles buys a new 
automobile during the policy term, how may 
the new automobile be covered? 

A. By endorsement charging a pro rata pre- 
mium for the unexpired part of the policy term 
at rates then in force. 

Q. Suppose instead of adding a new automo- 
bile, the assured trades one of his insured 
automobiles for a new one to be substituted 
in the policy for the automobile which he 
traded? 


other 
where 


A. In that case the traded automobile will be 
cancelled pro rata on the basis of the original 
premium rate and the new automobile will be 
added on the pro rata basis at the rates in 
force at the effective date of the policy for 
public liability and property damage, but if col- 
lision is wanted the rates then’ in must 
be charged for that coverage. 

Q. Suppose the assured sells one of the two 
insured automobiles? 

A. In that case the automcbile which has been 
sold may be cancelled off on a pro rata basis. 

Q. Suppose he sells bath automobiles? 

A. In that case cancellation of the entire 
policy can only be effected at short rates, but 
see Rule 17. 

Q. If a private passenger type automobile 
used by a salesman has a box attached to carry 
his samples, may it still be rated as a private 
passenger automobile? 

A. Yes, at basic premium rates, but not if it 
is used for making deliveries. See Rule 27. 

Q. May a policy be written to cover the use 
of any private passenger type automobile, in 
other words, without describing in the schedule 
the automobile to be covered? 

A. Yes, by charging basic premium rates for 
a symbol Z automobile, naming the driver and 
eliminating the omnibus clause and the demon- 
strating and testing hazard. 

Q. Suppose an owner has more automobiles 
than chauffeurs; can he insure all of them at 
any reduction from the manual rates for each 
automobile? 

A. Yes, by naming the chauffeurs or operators 
as provided in Rule 63 of the Automobile Cas- 
ualty Manual. 

Q. Suppose a manufacturer or a_ wholesale 
dealer in some commodity who has a number 
of salesmen on the road, some using the em- 
ployer’s automobiles and others using their own 
automobiles, desires protection; how should com- 
plete insurance on the risk be effected? 

A. This situation calls for direct insurance 
in the name of the manufacturer or dealer upon 
the automobiles owned and for contingent auto- 
mobile insurance upon the automobiles owned 
by the salesmen and licensed in their names. 

Q. How is contingent insurance on a risk of 
this kind rated? 

A. All of the details concerning the risk must 
be submitted to the home office on a_ special 
contingent automobile insurance blank for rating 
purposes. See Rule 19. 

Q. If the owner of an insured fleet of com- 
mercial automobiles rents one or more of them 
to another party, is any additional premium re- 
quired? 

A. No, not unless they are used while rented 
in a business calling for a higher manual rate 
than that prescribed for the owner’s business. 

Q. Will the party hiring such automobiles 
from the owner need insurance? 

A, Ordinarily no, because he will have insur- 
ance under the omnibus clause in the owner’s 


force 


policy, but protection may be denied him if he is 
using the automobiles for a more hazardous 
business than that under which they were in- 
sured by the owner. 

Q. Rule 44 has reference to occasional renting 
of commercial automobiles. Is there any rule 
in the manual requiring an additional premium 
charge when the renting is not occasional but 
frequent? 

A. No. 

Q. Why then should there be a manual rule 
prescribing the basis and rates for insuring hired 
automobiles? 

A. Because the party hiring automobiles from 
the owner may not know that they are insured 
or that the policy under which they are insured 
will fully cover the hirer in his business opera- 
tions. 

Q. Then it is possible that there may be some 
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overlapping in the coverage under Rules 44 and 
62 of the manual? 

A. Yes, but this is preferable to taking the 
chance of not being covered in an emergency? 

Q. What methods does the manual provide for 
insuring hired automobiles? 

A. The specified automobile basis and the au- 
tomatic coverage basis, insurance on the speci- 
fied automobile basis being written in the same 
manner and at the same rates as if the 
mobiles were owned by the hirer. If written 
on the automatic coverage basis, the premium 
rate prescribed by the manual is applied to each 


auto- 


$100 of the amount incurred for the hire of 
automobiles. 
Q. What is the minimum premium charged 


for hired automobile coverage 
coverage basis? 

A. The annual specified automobile premium 
for at least one automobile of the type to be 
covered, 

Q. If A hires automobiles from B and insures 
them on the automatic coverage basis, will B, 
the owner of the hired automobiles, have any 
protection under the policy? 

A. No. 


on the automatic 


THE RED BOOK 


The Red Book is an annual publica- 
tion, which is part of the regular issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter, a weekly 
newspaper devoted to all branches of 
insurance It is oniy one of the special 
service features which are issued at 
various times during the year, and 
which include “The Gold Book,” de- 
voted to life insurance salesmanship, 
and “The Automobile Number,” devoted 
to that branch of insurance. The East- 
ern Underwriter costs $3 a year, all 
service editions included, and is one of 
the biggest values which an agent can 
buy. 





PROSPECT SURVEY OF A CITY 


“The Hartford Agent” recently ran an 
exceedingly interesting story of an 
agency which makes a survey of 
a whole community in order to find out 
who is insured, who is not, and who 
ought to be. The agency is W. R. Barr 
& Co., Oil City, Pa. It is based on a 
telephone directory index plan. 
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Safe Deposit Box 
And Burglary 
Information 














The Fidelity & Deposit answers some 
questions of correspondents relative to 
its Safe Deposit Box Burglary policies. 
The questions and answers follow: 


Q.—Your new Safe Deposit Box Bur- 
glary and Robbery policy certainly fills 
a long felt need. What I would lke to 
know is, whether it may be sold inde- 
pendently of any other insurance carried 
by the bank or whether it is necessary for 
a bank to carry either in our company 
or some other company the regular Bank 
Burglary and Robbery policy. If it may 
be sold independently you may ae fora 
lot of applications from me. D.C. H. 


A.—The new Safe Deposit Box Bur- 
glary and Robbery policy may be sold 
independently of any other insurance. 
It makes no difference whether a bank 
is carrying in this company or any other 
company regular Bank Burglary and 
Robbery insurance nor does it make any 
difference whether bank carries any of 
this insurance at all. The new Safe 
Deposit Burgiary and Robbery policy is 
a form of insurance all by itself and 
may be so sold. 


Q—Your new Safe Deposit Box Bur- 
glary and Robbery policy is apparently de- 
signed to sell to banks covering their lia- 
bility as lessors. Is this same insurance 
available to customers or lessees of safe 
deposit boxes covering the contents or 
can it be amended to cover such individ- 
ual lessee? 


A.—At the present time this coverage 
may be obtained by the attachment of 
an endorsement on our regv!ar bank 
policy but within the next few weeks 
special insurance covering this hazard 
will be available as a policy for this 
purpose is now being prepared. 


Q.—(1) Is it proper to charge for a 
bid bond which while actually filed is re- 
turned for cancellation because all bids 
are thrown out and no award is made? 

(2)—Suppose the same job is later up 
for letting and the same man for whom 
the first bid bond was executed wants an- 
other bond. Do we make a charge for 
that? 


(3)—If the contract is awarded the sec- 
ond time but not to our principal under 
the bid bond is he entitled to a refund 
of the premium paid for his first bid bond 
where all bids were thrown out? 

(4)—If the second time he bids he se- 
cures the contract is he entitled to credit 
on the final bond for premiums for both 
bid bonds previously paid? D.N. J. 


A.—(1) Yes. The sureties’ liability is 
in the submission of the bid, an act 
which makes the bidder and his surety 
liable to carry it out if called upon to 
do so and while the liability on the bid 
bond will terminate by the rejection of 
the bid, yet up to the time of rejection 
the liabiilty steadily existed and no sub- 
sequent rejection extinguishes the form- 
er liability. 


(2) Yes. for the same reason as 
above stated. 

(3) No. 

(4) Yes. Both bid bond premiums 


may be deducted from the premium on 
the final bond, provided of course that 
the company executing the bid bond 
also executes the final bond. 


NOT A GAMBLE 

There is chance or risk in all life and 
business, says the Maryland Casualty, 
but there is a clear line of difference 
between legitimate human risks and 
gambling. Stock casualty insurance is 
a legitimate and sound business ven- 
ture; there are some other kinds of 
insurance which are not. 
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Trick Insurance 





By James Gibbs, Henry W. Ives & Co., New York 

















All forms of insurance come under 

the head of “Trick Insurance” when 
they are first arranged. Thus, I do 
not doubt that back in the old City of 
Tyre about 900 B. C. when some think- 
ing, hard-fisted financier, after having 
been induced by some hardy, Mediter- 
ranean mariner to form with him a mu- 
tual combination for the protection of 
his maritime enterprise for which 
the seaman paid a usurious considera- 
tion, he was credited with having 
turned a “new trick” in financing but 
in reality invented some “Trick Insur- 
ance” which, passing through evolution 
after evolution came down through the 
ages to be the marine insurance we 
know today. 
: The tickets issued to tourists cover- 
ing them for accidents on their jour- 
ney were originally dubbed “Trick In- 
surance,” but it is a very stable busi- 
ness today. 

The endowment form of life insur- 
ance was once in the “Trick” category. 
Teams insurance covering liability and 
property damage was a trick form; in 
fact, as we said before, practically all 
the. known and established forms now 
available in this country were “Trick 
Insurance” in their beginnings. 
American Inventive Genius Not Out- 

standing in Insurance 

_ America is really not as inventive 
insurance-wise as it is in the mechan- 
ical, electrical and other forms of con- 
structive activity, but European coun- 
tries, especially England, seem to be 
more ingenious in the conception and 
development of varieties of insurance 
covers. This may be caused by sev- 
eral conditions, but we cannot lay it 
to a lack of perception or inventive- 
ness on the part of our fellow insur- 
ance men, but rather that the fairly 
established forms still offer extensive 
field of development and occupy the 
time of our insurance executives, 
agents and brokers. 

A prominent English underwriter 
said recently, that on the other side 
of the water many forms of insurance 
are issued that are not attempted in 
this country, that while there is the 
same demand for these forms of in- 
demnity in America as in England and 
Europe, when proposed here they are 


stamped as pure speculation or too 
much of the “trick” variety. English 
underwriters have long been famous 
for the unusual and seemingly foolish 
contretemps which they will under- 
write. In fact, the stories of their ex- 
ploits have become so numerous and 
have been amplified and stretched to 
such an extent that there is a popular 
belief to the effect that certain English 
underwriters are simply gamblers, 
and will take a chance on anything, 
anytime, anywhere and at a ridicu- 
lously low premium, 
Do Not Take Long Chances 

This misunderstanding has become so 
general that the firm impression 1s 
held in many quarters, both among 
assured and agents, that such an in- 
stitution, because of these alleged 
loose practices must be unsafe to con- 
fide in. It is true that these particular 
underwriters offer the insuring public 
a more extensive market for offset- 
ting the exposures of the unexpected 
in business or personal affairs than 
practically any other insurance medi- 
um, but there is absolutely no founda- 
tion to the belief that they are reck- 
less and improvident underwriters or 
sheer gamblers. They are, however, 
probably the greatest dealers in 
“Trick Insurance” in the world, but 
because of their knowledge and re- 
sources have contrived to turn many 
of these unusual forms into solid 
lines. 

During the past decade Amex can in- 
surance men have been brourht into 
closer touch witn the inventive genius 
of these English underwritezs. Some 
have caught the spark and to these 
rerecrs our 2)vntry owes the present 
market for the “trick forms” now 
available here. Americans are becom- 
ing a little more experimentalive, and 
demands for unusual covers are meet- 
ing with more sympathy among our 
domestic underwriters than ever before. 

We read of a certain large metro- 
peiitan bank taking ouw an insurance 
against loss by reason vi errors and 
cmissions, or lapse of insurance on 
merchandise underlying diafzs on any 
foreign transaction; we hear that a 
great surgeon has a large accident 
policy insuring him against the loss, 
or loss of use of his hands; a great 


violinist the same; a noted dancer has 


her legs insured; a prospective father 
provides for additional funds by insur- 





ance covering the possible advent of 
twins (we are confidently advised this 
is a great year for twins); personal 
financial obligations and courtesies can 
be guaranteed; credits covered; and 























losses caused by aviation indemnified, 
etc., etc. One of the outstanding ex- 
amples of this progression is found in 
Rain Insurance, thought originally to 
be one of the trickiest of all “Trick 
Insurances.” 





Beginning of Rain Insurance 
Rain Insurance was first offered to 
the American public in direct and con- 
crete form in the Spring of 1920 by 
Henry W. Ives & Company. It was an 





























imported product, brought from Eng- 
land where it had flourished for a num- 
ber of years. All of the rate data, 
forms, etc., were only those obtain- 
able abroad, but they were finally ad- 
justed to the conditions in the United 
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The MAN who protects the 


Nation’s industries 


A responsible insurance agent or 
broker is ever alert in defending the 
fruits of human endeavor against 
the destructive forces of chance and 
Nature. Upon his foresight depends 
the ultimate security of all indus- 
trial enterprise. 

His life-work is to safeguard 
property and the products of labor. 
To this end he draws upon the accu- 
mulated knowledge of all profes- 
sions—of architecture, law, engi- 


neering and the technical sciences. 
His efforts are devoted to securing 


for his clients adequate indemnity 


of the highest type. Consult him as 
you would consult your lawyer. 


The Insurance Company of North 
America, founded 1792, has fos- 
tered through successive genera- 
tions—through eras of progress 
and eras of peril—insurance ideals 
which have contributed much to 
our national welfare. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


“The Oldest American Fire 


and Mar 


e Company” 


Capital $5,000,000 PHILADELPHIA Founded 1792 


The Insurance Company of North America and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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States after an extensive study of 
weather charts, statistics and other re- 
ports covering a period of the previ- 
ous five years. Every misfortune that 
could follow the fall of a rain could 
be indemnified. Baseball games, pic- 
nics, vacations, races, outdoor events, 
indoor events, etc. Take a typical ex- 
ample: Senator Sorghum is going to 
deliver an open air address on “The 
Bolivian Boll Weevil and Its Relation 
to Chilean Chili Con-Carne.” He is 
afraid a rain which the weather 
man has been bragging about for the 
last few days may really support the 
weather man’s predictions, and put in 
an appearance on the dey of the festi- 
vities. Senator Sorghum therefore 
purchases $5,000 of Rain Insurance. 
The weather man is vindicated and re- 
tires that night wearing the bland 
smile of the man who hits it once in a 
while. It rained. Senator Sorghum 
wins because he collects $5,000. His 
audience wins because they are spared 
the agony of listening to Senator 
Sorghum. The Rain Insurance Com- 
pany doesn’t exactly win, but it gets a 
lot of publicity. 

Rain Insurance met with universal 
approval so that it was not long be- 
fore a number of American companies 
fell into line and assumed the under- 
writing of the hazard. It has now had 
three experimental years in this coun- 
try so that by this time it should be 
sufficiently familiar to statisticians to 
enable them to thoroughly ground it 
on proper underwriting principles and 
rates. Once again a trick form has 
resolved itself into a stabilized insur- 
ance cover. 

Poison Pie Insurance 

But again the territorial limits of 
insurance have been widened. Another 
hazard against the financially injurious 
effects of which hitherto there has 
been no remedy, has been brought 
within the realm of practical under- 
writing. Another trick form has been 
presented and judging from the enor- 
mous demand will remain a trick form 
for only a brief spell—‘Poison Pie 
Insurance” is announced, The name is 
really the only trick about the insur- 
ance, for “Poison Pie Insurance” is in 
reality a “Food Producers Liability 
Insurance” and offers protection against 
claims which may be brought against 
all producers, manufacturers, purvey- 
ors, or servers of commodities intended 
for human consumption. 

The name of the insurance was taken 
from the recent case of a Broadway 
restaurant, which served pie contain- 
ing arsenic, which caused the death of 
twelve people and the severe illness 
of many more. The ‘actual evidence 
collected did not show whether the pie 
was accidentally or criminally poison- 
ed, but nevertheless damages of more 
than $100,000 have been claimed by 
the victims of the hapless restaurateur. 

Scores of Damage Suits 

Scores of damage suits are filed 
against restaurants, delicatessen stores 
and other food servers or manufactur- 
ers every year, which gain no publicity 
because they are settled as ‘expeditious- 
ly as possible to avoid the filing of 
formal charges. Thousands of dollars 
thus change hands, many of which are 
without doubt based on false and 
fraudulent claims. There is nothing 
that can be more disastrous to those 
engaged in feeding the multitude, for 
in addition to the damages which can 
be collected for the queer quirk of for- 
tune which may insert a pin, a splinter, 
some broken glass or other deleteri- 
ous substance; which may improperly 
seal a can or carton; may incorrectly 
mix the ingredients or may play one 
of the thousand and one pranks which 
will result seriously to the consumer; 
there is always the terrible possibilitv 
of opprobrious publicity which will 


drive away customers. 

It is true that extra care is taken by 
most food manufacturers and purveyors 
today to provide the most sanitary 
methods of preparation. In fact, it is 





really a marvel the way foods are pre- 
pared. Some products are even pro- 
duced in such a manner that the first 
human hands to touch them are those 
of the consumer. But to err is human. 
Mistakes happen even in the best fam- 
ilies; “there’s many a slip ’twixt the 
ice box and the lip.” Thousands of real 
cases of poisoning do occur, while 
deaths from botulism, arsenic, ptomaine 
and: other bacteriological or organic 
poisons in food cause a_ substantial 
death roll annually. 

The great tendency on the part of the 
American public, particularly in large 
cities, to eat prepared foods, to patron- 
ize the delicatessen stores and restau- 
rants, rather than to prepare old-fash- 
ioned foods in their own kitchens lends 
considerably to the hazards of eating 
and food production. There may be a 
claim that these package foods prepared 
under the present system of ultra-sani- 
tation is much superior to the old-fash- 
ioned method of selling in bulk. No 
doubt this is true to a marked degree, 
but if the retailer allows it to remain 
on his shelves too long, deterioration is 
likely to render it unfit for the human 
stomach. The fatal hand that causes 
the damage can hardly be controlled 
and although there are thousands of 
cases of death and illness caused every 
year, the many thousands of us who 
have so far escaped the poisoned dish 
testify in no uncertain manner that the 
keen pursuit of sanitary measures on 
the part of our responsible restaura- 
teur and food manufacturers is not with- 
out its good effect. But—as we have 
said before—mistakes will happen, even 
in the best families, and we never know 
just where the lightning will strike. 
We therefore advise all food producers 


‘that for their peace of mind, if for that 


only, they should buy a “Food Produc- 
ers’ Liability Policy.” 
Discussion of Cover 

Since the announcement was made 
that a Food Producers’ Liability Insur- 
ance was an established, practical en- 
tity. much discussion has arisen in the 
daily press as to whether such cover is 
a good or bad thing. It is claimed by 
one special writer un food subjects that 
it will produce a great degree of care- 
lessness among all manufacturers or 
handlers of food; that the unscrupulous 
among those engaged in feeding the 
hungry will be urged to greater heights 
or rather depths of deception, and other 
abuses in the foods they purvey. With- 
out doubt there is a certain irresponsi- 
ble and designing group which will be 
so motivated and seek protection in 
their nefarious practices by securing an 
insurance cover which will assume any 
financial loss which they may sustain 
because of their “dirty work.” 

Moral Hazard 

Automobile insurance has made it 
possible for many careless and even 
wreckless drivers to save their financial 
skins over and over again. Many frauds 
have been perpetrated under the mantle 
of such protection, but would it be right 
or equitable to deny insurance to the 
just because the unjust abuse it? Would 
it be proper to cancel all the fire insur- 
ance in New York o1 elsewhere because 
some unprincipled merchant is found 
guilty of arson? Should we on first 
thought deny coverage to those who 
will know how to cherish it for the sake 
of denying it to those who will abuse it? 

We all know that the business of 
insurance has been subjected to the 
attacks of fakirs, crooks and irresponsi- 
bles from the date of its inception hun- 
dreds, even thousands of years ago, 
which explains why it is so difficult to 
insure certain classes of risks. Barriers 
have been constructed by underwriters, 
laws have been passed against the 
vicious, rules and regulations have been 
invented, but still the unmoral risk will 
find a harbor, with the usual disastrous 
result to the insurance company. It is 
therefore the tireless task of under- 
writers to sift the wheat from the chaff, 
the good from the bad, the insurable 
from the uninsurable, so that the de- 
serving and moral may still. continue 
the favored consideration of insurance 
carriers; so that those whose contre- 
temps are solely due to the caprices of 














Livestock 
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The man who lives in the city, vil- 
lage, or between country cross road 
corners is in the right location to pro- 
duce livestock or domestic animal insur- 
ance premium. The above is only an- 
other way of impressing the thought 
that such premiums can be produced 
anywhere. The thing to my mind that 
has influenced many men from adding 
livestock insurance to their line, is their 
belief that it could only be solicited in 
some particular section. The fact that 
livestock insurance combines features 
of both life and property insurance, 
makes the conditions under which it is 
sold more readily understood by the 
agent, and assists the prospect or in- 
surer to quickly grasp its salient fea- 
tures. ‘i 


I talked with two brothers selling a 
general line of insurance who were writ- 
ing about $25,000 livestock premium an- 
nually, and in asking them if they felt 
they had exhausted their field, they 
stated they doubted if they ever could, 
as their plan was to take certain roads 
leading from their town and making a 
home to home canvass, never getting 
more than ten or twelve miles away. 
So far they had only worked North and 
East, and on such roads, naming one 
road particularly, every home was car- 
rying livestock insurance. 


Universal Interest 

Further, their beilef was that this 
method was adding much premium to 
their general line, as they found people 
were universally interested in discuss- 
ing the merits of their livestock and 
domestic animals, while it was much 
harder to get them talking about other 
forms of property that there might be 
a possibility of placing insurance, but 
once the subject of insurance was pleas- 
ingly approached, most any form could 
be brought up. 


Little thought is given to the fact of 
just what livestock means to each of us, 
either from a food or transportation 
viewpoint, or otherwise. There is ap- 
proximately one dairy cow, one horse, 
and three hogs to each family in the 
United States, if equally allotted. The 
value of livestock in dollars as given by 
the latest census, was over Eight Bil- 
lion Dollars. 


Unprotected losses are a community 


the great god Chance, may not be de- 
nied the protection that would be with- 
held from the vicious and unreliable. 

These same selective methods will be 
observed in the underwriting of ‘Poison 
Pie Insurance.” Each risk submitted 
will be treated on its individual merits, 
its past record on “bad food” claims 
will be scrutinized, inspections will be 
made in many cases, while the most 
careful underwriting and rating will be 
made in all instances. 

Deductible Forms 

Probably the best factor for the elimi- 
nation of the bad risk will be the de- 
ductible form wherein, like deductible 
collision cover, the assured pays the 
first $50, $100, $150 or $200 of any claim, 
thus making him a co-insurer. Further- 
more, the inalienable right to cancel 
will be reserved so that a risk which 
shows signs of too much unfavorable 
activity will be instructed to secure a 


loss, and more broadly they are a na- 
tional loss. When an animal dies un- 
insured, we, as the public, are put to 
unnecessary cost in its replacement. 

The financial disappointments of ani- 
mal owners are great and often, and we 
who have adopted as our vocation the 
service of insurance owe it to them and 
to mankind in common, whose com- 
forts in life are so closely allied to suc- 
cessful financial animal raising, to see 
that animal owners are adequately in- 
sured. 


Experience of an lowa Agency 

These matters were portrayed to me 
closely in conversing with an Iowa 
agency who had recently been writing 
a large line of livestock insurance pre- 
miums. I asked him what caused the 
sudden increase. He said it was started 
by his trying to collect a fire premium 
long overdue from a town merchant. 
The merchant berated him instead of 
apologizing for not paying, saying the 
reason the bill had not been paid was 
because two different men had disap- 
pointed him in promised payments of 
their account, and that the reason they 
were unable to pay was because they 
had animals die that were not insured, 
and that if he had taken care of his 
business and had seen that these men 
had insured, they would have had the 
money to pay their bill and he in turn 
would have paid the agency. 

This little occurrence caused him to 
think that it was not just simply his 
commission on policies which might 
have been written, as the only loss to 
him, and caused him to give more 
thought to what types of livestock could 
be insured. He said he was-the only 
man in a community supporting twelve 
other agencies that was making any at- 
tempt to solicit livestock insurance; 
that the values of livestock in his dis- 
trict exceeded the value of all other 
personal property as well as the build- 
ings contained therein; that the pre- 
mium being an annual premium it gave 
him a dependable annual income, and 
that losses occurring occasionally made 
it possible to deliver a claim check and 
take some money to his customers once 
in a while, instead of calling to get 
money from them. 

To sum it all up, he said he felt more 
than ever that he was a necessary link 
in his community. 

Ease With Which Line Is Sold 

Proof of the comparative ease with 
which the line is sold, to my mind, is 
proven clearly by the fact that one of 
the largest insurance groups after more 
than one hundred years of continuous 
business, it is reported, now only de- 
velops about ten times as much pre- 
mium in all departments as is produced 
in their livestock mortality department, 
and they wrote their first livestock pol- 
icy about seven years ago. 

Further, I have seen an agent write 
in a period of twelve months a pre- 
mium of $115,000. This was his own 
individual work from solicitations made 


(Continued on page 28) 


fresh carrier, if one can be found. The 
great and guiding light in the darkness 
of. underwriting is, that the average 
insurance company is in the business 
for profit, small—very small—perhaps, 
but still profit, so that if any particular 
risk, or class of risks, begins to move 
out of the realm of profits, settles into 
the “break-even” division and_ then 
moves on into the limbo of the extrava- 
gant, underwriters will discontinue ac- 
cepting it and the places that knew it 
shall know it no more. 

At present, however, Poison Pie In- 
surance seems to present only excellent 
possibilities; it will not only relieve in- 
sured from financial loss, but will dis- 
courage claims not based on truthful 
representations; while those who are 
really injured by some inadvertent pois- 
oning of food will at least receive a 
money equivalent for the pain and in- 
convenience they have suffered. 
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Building Up Personality 











By H. Everett Farnham, St. Joseph, Mo. 











What is personality? The Indian says 
“Those who tell do not know. Those 
who know do not tell.” The average 
man is drab and uninteresting. Why? 
Because he does not think. Descartes 
says: “I think, therefore I am”; and 
Shakespeare says: “My words fly up, 
my thoughts remain below: Words with- 
out thoughts never tc heaven go.” Jane 
Taylor wrote: 


“Though man a thinking being is de- 
fined, 

Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 

How few think justly of the thinking 
few! 

How many never think who think they 
do!” 


Emerson declares that “The ancestor 
of every action is thought.” John Bur- 
roughs, a wise old man, wrote an essay 
in his eighty-fourth year on “Length of 
Days.” It gives us a clue to the mean- 
ing of personality: “As every day of 
our lives doubtless leaves a record or 
residue, good or bad, in our minds and 
bodies, an old man may be truly said 
to be full of days. He is a walking 
record of what the days have done for 
him. If he has used them well, they 
have used him well; if he has abused 
them, they have retaliated, and his 
mind and body, or both, bear the marks 
of their displeasure. The years are 
built into a man as truly as they are 
built into a tree, only the man has more 
control over his destiny than has the 
tree. He can replant himself; he can 
prune himself; he can lop off his super- 
fluities, and decide what kind of ideals 
he will harbor in his branches.” Why 
should one lease his independence? A 
man’s individuality is sacred to himself. 
His independence of thought is an in- 
alienable right. 


The Mere Trailer 

How winning a personality does a 
man have whose mind is a mere “trail- 
er” to the editorials on society, eco- 
nomics and politics of one daily paper; 
whose ultimate bounds in religious 
thought are in the sermon a week of 
the average preacher; who never reads 
a work of fiction, a detective story, a 
book of travel, or science, or history; 
who finds no time for that game of 
which Judge Landis is now the Czar; 
no time for the sporting columns, but 
whose mental contacts with this busy, 
throbbing world are bounded by badly 
chosen poles? No man can build per- 
sonality on conformity and mental stag- 
nation. It is the direct route to being 
a nobody. Unless a man has the cour- 
age to read a daily paper in radical dis- 
agreement with his accepted opinions 
and read it in the honest hope of dis- 
covering the point of view of the other 
man or group of men, he is on the back- 
ward road. For only by broadening our 
mental contacts as well as our shirt 
sleeve contacts and understanding of 
men and questions can we build per- 
sonality and escape being mental 
quacks. Thought is kaleidoscopic, rain- 
bow-tinted, wonderful to the man who 
has the grit’ to go on. It leads us 
straight along the solid road to the 
gilded towers of El Dorado. We must 
keep out of the suction of those who 
drift backwards. Painless thinking is 
mush-headedness, but “Character—a re- 
served force which acts directly by 
presence and without means” (Emer- 
son) is laid in honest, earnest, sympa- 
thetic, constant, exploring action of the 
mind! Currents of thought are more 





wonderful than radio, and the great 
minds of the past and present are ready 
to give us their best from books, press 
and public forums. 

When an institution like the National 
City Bank needs the wisdom of that 
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able economist, Mr. George E. Roberts, 
a teacher, editor and director of the 
mint, to write their monthly bulletin, 
that fine text book of economics as ap- 
plied to current affairs; and the Chase 
National Bank calls from his professor- 
ship of Columbia and Harvard, Dr. B. 
M. Anderson; and the National Bank of 
Commerce employs Dr. H. A. E. Chand- 
ler, formerly of the University of Ari- 
zona and of Columbia; and the Bank 
of Pittsburg finds a need of Dr. John 
T. Holdsworth; and the First National 
Bank of St. Louis calls to its staff Dr. 
W. F. Gephart; when these and other 
great commercial institutions are build- 
ing “edge” and standing and personality 
in these ways, then it is high time for 
us to be nettles in the sides of our 
friends, not to be their echo, for we may 
be a large part of all the best that we 
meet. To be busy like a pig’s tail car- 
ries no guarantee of growth. The mind 
may be filled with cobwebs. 
Keeping the Human Body Fit 

Paderewski cannot perform without 
fingers, or if half the strings of the 
piano are broken. The Fifth Symphony, 
the Sistine frescoes, and the human eye 
are no more wonderful than the well- 
developed, always “fit” temple of Per- 
sonality called the human body. This 
engine—the body—is the basis for the 
superman and possibly only the super- 
man will survive. Millions of species 
of living things which once crawled and 
walked upon this earth are now extinct. 
The sound body is the best of engines, 
for it converts 91% of the fuel it uses 
into useful work, while the finest power 
plant in the country converts only 18%. 
Life is an “obstacle race,” “a Marathon 














race.” An oil painting is more than a 
mere aggregation of drops of oil and 
color; a statue is something besides a 
combination of marble particles; a man 
is more than a mere quantity of cells 
and blood corpuscles, yet, if the heart 
is to be the best of pumps, staying on 
the job for more than 600,000 hours, and 
if catalepsy and St. Vitus dance are to 
be taboo, then attention must be given 
to the body, that it be kept clean, sound 
and efficient. According to a recent 
statement issued at Columbia Univer- 
sity, fifteen out of the twenty-four mil- 
lion children in school in the United 
States are suffering from health defects 
that can be remedied. The United 
States Government has slowly come to 
see that sound bodies are as important 
as Professor Holden’s ear of seed corn, 
and almost as vital to the future of the 
country as shapely cattle and hogs. 
Even in Plato’s day man’s care for what 
he had and neglect of what he was were 
noted as fatal to welfare and virtue. 
The great daily papers now offer costly 
prizes for the most perfect babies. Thir- 
teen women athletes have recently met 
in the Pershing Stadium in Paris to 
represent these United States in track 
and field contests against all Europe. 
Baseball, golf, football, boxing and other 
sports attest our absorbing interest in 
physical prowess. “Pop” Anson, Christy 
Mathewson, “Ty” Cobb, “Shucks” 
Pruett, Sullivan, Kilrain, Fitzsimmons, 
Corbett, Willard and Dempsey; these 
are not mere names but examples of 
pthysical supermen. Lathrop Stoddard 
asserts in his new book, “The Revolt 
Against Civilization,” that our modern 
world may perish, if we do not learn to 
improve our stocks and to set higher 
standards for human life. 


The Impressive Personality 

I used as a boy to measure a man’s 
personality by abdominal girth. Alex- 
ander Pope was called a little crooked 
thing that asked questions. Senator 
Mahone of Virginia weighed only ninety 
pounds, but he claimed that eighty-nine 
pounds of that was backbone. Charles 
P. Steinmetz, that wizard of electricity, 
is a hunchback. Success comes some- 
times in spite of physical handicaps. 
One thing is apparent—unless we aim 
at a strong, shapely body, built and cor- 
rected by long continued habits of train- 
ing, we cannot biologically be masters 
of the future and individually our health 
defects will be hobbles in personality 
that will keep us back in the race we 
should make. 

The impressive personality is active, 
dynamic. The “go-getter,” the man 
with leg talent and the fine stride, with- 
out suggestion of hobble, swagger, 
shuffle or lazy slouching, the carrier of 
messages to Garcia, the man who does 
things and has a capacity to get them 
done by others captures our attention. 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, the eminent 
Spencerian physician, wrote an article 
recently in which he stated that “the 
pace that kills is a crawl.” Vim wins. 
American editors like Horace Greeley, 
Henry J. Raymond, Edwin L. Godkin 
and Samuel L. Bowles, statesmen like 
Washington, Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
scientists,inventors and discoverers like 
Edison, Bell, Peary, Shackleton, Wright 
Brothers and Henry Ford all carry with 
them the impression of activity. Even 
after such men have taken the long, one 
way journey, they still live like Have- 
lock, the Dane, who was famous in 
legend for the bright light that shone 
from him when he slept Madame Curie 
did not stumble upon radium. Long 
years of patient activity discovered 
that—and today it requires 30,000 tons 


of the ore carnotite to yield one pre- 
clous ounce. But its discovery has revo- 
lutionized more scientific theories than 
any in three hundred years. “How can 
a man come to know himself?” asked 


Goethe. “Never oy thinking, but by 
doing.” 


“Do what you think you ought to do, 
And do it good and quick— 

Before some other thinking man 
Steps in and turns the trick! 

Let your thinking be constructive 
And your thoughts with action link— 
Keep thinking what you ought to do 
And doing what you think.” 


—-H. G. Sisson. 


Doubtless character educated and im- 
proved upon, character raised to the 
nth power, is the big thing about per- 
sonality, and character may be built up 
or torn down, bit by bit. The elder 
Morgan startled the financial world by 
the value he placed on character as 
collateral. .‘A man I do not trust could 
not get money from me on all the bonds 
in Christendom.” If we are to be strong 
in character, we must choose carefully 
our associates. Surely the great per- 
sonalities, from whom we by study may 
become greater, muke a list longer than 
Homer’s “Catalog of the Ships.” How 
can one admire Millet’s picture of “The 
Road Mender,” “The Gleaners,” “The 
Wood Cutter,” “The Angelus” and “The 
Man With the Hoe” without loving sim- 
plicity and other great first elemental 
principles? Can he contemplate the life 
of toil, suffering and self-denial, purity 
and lofty purpose of Michael Angelo 
without admiration akin to that for the 
massive, towering, but broken moun- 
tain peaks that pierce the storm clouds? 

If you have listened to the gentle 
songs of Schubert, or the “Messiah” of 
Handel; if you ever heard Emma 
Eames in a tuneful opera like “Faust,” 
or the voices of Nordica, Calve, Sem- 
brich and Melba upon the operatic 
stage; if you saw Edward de Reske, or 
ever heard Jean de Reske as Lohengrin, 
you know that music as well as art be- 
comes a precious part in personality; 
and if you know nothing of sculptors, 
your mental horizon may be broadened 
by knowledge of such men as St. Gau- 
dens, Taft and Borglum. 

Vivid Imagination 

A vivid imagination is an integral 
part of personality. Fifty-five years ago 
Edison had a “crazy idea,” when the 


phonograph and all the talking ma- 
chines were born. In 1588 the Spanish 
Armada comprised one hundred and 


thirty-two ships with a combined ton- 
nage of less thon one ocean liner today. 
Wanamaker, Filene, Marshall Field and 
Selfridge have woven their dreams into 
the fabric of retail merchandising. Car- 
negie dreamed libraries; Harriman and 
Hill railroads; but for the visions of 
Watt, Fulton, Morse and Marconi, we 
should still be sixty days from Europe. 
This sense of imagination can be culti- 
vated. Booth Tarkington twice won the 
Pulitzer prize, because he was so suc- 
cessful in portraying in fancy the higher 
standards of American life and man- 
hood. Of the late Franklin K. Lane it 
has been sald: “He had sentiment 
without being a sentimentalist, visions 
without being a visionary, imagination 
without being a mere day dreamer, prac- 
tical judgment and compromise without 
being a materialist, passionate patriot- 
ism without being a jingo or a race 
hater.” This tribute of Lawrence F. 


Abbott was deserved by this noble man. 
Niagara harnessed, the ocean cabled, 
the Eiffel Tower piercing the sky, all 
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existed first in man’s mind. Luther Bur- 
bank, plant wizard, whose first creation 
was the Burbank potato, plans next 
year to celebrate his golden jubilee of 
fifty years of creating new fruits and 
flowers, and for that event he has cre- 
ated six new peaches, a new plum, a 
new prune and a nectarine. Imagina- 
tions are on fire, and where there is no 
vision, the people perish. 

Politeness is one of the graces of 
personality and it can be cultivated. 
Oyer a million dollars has been spent 
the past year for the word “Please” in 
telegrams. Man is not a mausoleum 
for grunts and grouches or for a temper 
keyed up to 102 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Ninety per cenc of the daily friction is 
caused by confirmed grumblers. The 
mere tone of voice is a liability or an 
asset. Temper is like the fuse. It 
burns out, and the light is gone. Put 
ten grains of asperity in your remark, 
and get in reply a tone with eleven 
grains and the usual result is an explo- 
sion. Courtesy is reciprocal. O’Henry 
used to say that Walter H. Page would 
reject a manuscript so sweetly that you 
could take his letter to the bank and 
get money on it. The one way to con- 
quer people is by being nicer to them 
than they expect. 

Is there any reason why one should 
not covet a keen sense of humor? Why 
be tied to a humdrum program, like a 
slave to a chariot? Is there not danger 
of developing a policy of rush, of being 
obsessed by what we have to do next, 
and in this way obliterating the saving 
graces of personality—becoming a mere 
machine? Cheerfulness is the temper- 
ate zone of the mind. The man with 
the smile and the sense of humor is on 
his way to a post in diplomacy. Shakes- 
peare says in “Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Frame your mind to mirth and merri- 
ment, which bars a thousand harms and 
lengthens life.” 

I question whether much progress can 
be made in building personality by the 
man who walks on the edge of his in- 
come, as one might skirt the verge of 
a precipice. 

“An Essay on the Frog,” 
wegian boy gives his plight: 
“What a wonderful bird the frog are 
When he stand he sit, almost; 

When he hop, he fly, almost; 
He ain’t got no sense, hardly; 
He ain’t got no tail, hardly either. 
When he sit, he sit on what he ain’t got, 
almost.” 
Directing One’s Destiny 

The fictitious plunger of “Brewster’s 

Millions,’ who went through his for- 
tune, has imitators by the thousand 
among men of limited means. Nine- 
tenths of our anxieties that eat like a 
canker and render normal living all but 
impossible come from too great expendi- 
tures. It is hard to increase one’s in+ 
come. It is easier to lessen expenses. 
Following the line of least resistance 
makes men and rivers crooked. Worry 
is as oppressive as The Old Man of the 
Sea on the Shoulders of Sinbad, the 
Sailor. It is the malicious power that 
works in the dark. 
“Live with a thrifty—not a needy fate; 
Small shots paid often waste a vast 
estate.” —Herrick. 
Thoreau says: “A man is rich in pro- 
portion to the number of things he can 
afford to let alone.”’ Let two men start 
in today with the same income, the first 
saving each month, the other spending 
as he goes and in ten years the first 
will own a business and the second will 
be looking for a job. It is ours to make 
a daily mess of existence, or to get the 
last ounce of power out of it with the 
least friction. We may not, like Becky 
Sharp, live on nothing a year—but there 
is a miracle that lies between the collar 
and the hat in that queer box called 
the head, if a man will learn to live 
within his means. 

Personality means mastery—like the 
sun-glass, bringing all the rays to one 
focal point until the concentrated heat 
and light burn their way through all 
opposition. 

“I took the job and I stuck, and 

I took the chances they wouldn't, 

and now they’re calling it luck.” 


—Kipling. 


by a Nor- 


Robert McAdam, Royal Highway Com- 
missioner of England, one hundred 
years ago, was such a man. So was the 
late Frederick W. Taylor, efficiency ex- 
pert. 

It will pay to give heed to Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus” and the philosophy 
of clothes. The first impression of per- 
sonality is gained from the clothes we 
wear—so Polonius says in Hamlet: 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 


Along with dress and in complete har- 
mony come a pleasing address—the 
direct, open look, a memory like that 
of Blaine or Roosevelt, the ability to be 
long on listening, like Sir James M. 
Barrie, improvement of conversational 
powers and understanding of men. 

One does not go far who lacks self- 
control—the ability to command him- 
self. Marcus Aurelius said of Socrates: 
“He knew how to lack, and how to en- 
joy, those things in the lack whereof 
most men show themselves weak; and 
in the fruition, intemperate.” There 
are those so lacking in self-relianze, 
poise, ability to manage themselves, 
that they go through life commanded, 
often exploited, by others. They are 
“leaners.” They depend upon others 
for their support, amusement and in- 
spiration. .They are buffeted by cir- 
cumstances, like a rudderless ship, or 
a weather vane by a storm. The first- 
class man keeps one. or more jumps 
ahead of opportunity all the time. 

On the night before his last great 
battle—so the story runs—General 
James Wolfe recited Gray’s Elegy, and 
said to a member of his staff: “I would 
rather have written that poem than 
take Quebec.” If we, by conquest of 
ourselves, become greater than he who 
takes a city, we shall learn how to em- 
ploy our time and live on twenty-four 
hours a day; how to use our tongue 
and not be a cinder in the public eye: 
how to complete our life work without 
the 969 years of Methuseleh, or the 134 
years of the late Uncle John Shull of 
Kentucky. “Ideals,” said Carl. Schurz, 
“are like the stars; you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands, but 
like a sea-faring man on the desert of 
waters, you choose them as guides, and 
following them, you reach your destiny.” 

Is it necessary to more than suggest 
the importance of “building personal- 
ity” to our business? 


The Rubber Stamp Agent 


The rubber stamp agent, the “me too” 
salesman, may write a little business, 
but he will not be a leader. Our com- 
pany is entitled to leaders in thought— 
as well as action—men who think and 
can lead others to think wisely. 

There are few professions where physi- 
cal fitness so nicely squares with ac- 
ceptability. We personify the company 
in our respective fields. Mean, con- 
temptible bodies convey no proper im- 
pression of company strength or agency 
representation. Activity is the 
very keystone in agency work. “The 
pace that kills is a crawl.” 
Character in the company must find 
representation in character in the field 
man. High-class associates are not 
mingling with low grade salesmen. The 
keenest minds find kinship only with 
those who are mentally alert. 

Men of vivid imagination are especially 
attractive and useful to their fellows 
since they can so readily put themselves 
in the other man’s place. The 
grace of politeness wins many an ap- 
plicant. The sense of humor 
delights a prospect and is a saving 
grace to the agent. Thrift and 
an impression of financial well-being 
begets respect with everybody. The 
world abominates a deadbeat. 

Neat but not flashy apparel and per- 
sonal habits of cleanliness should be 
our first thought. Mastery, self- 
control and power to dominate the pros- 
pect are essentials to a worthy success. 
The very key to achievement is our 
power to wield an influence over others 
—to be a dominating personality. 
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The Fitzhugh Knox family in Atlanta 
is making insurance history. Although 
in the insurance business only a short 
time, certainly there is not a special 
agent in the Southeast who does not 
know about this family corporation, the 
members of which can do anything 
there is to do in an insurance office 
from personally filling out a compli- 


should not have a good ground floor 
location so that thousands of people 
will pass it every day and remember 
the name. The first day we moved we 
wrote a large policy for a man who 
dropped in and whom we never saw be- 
fore. Since then many clients have 
been added to our books, some of the 
‘passing-by’ type. Lots of times people 
want to ask questions about insurance, 
and if there is an insurance office handy 





LEFT TO RIGHT—INMAN H. KNOX, BRITTON KNOX, FITZHUGH KNOX, 
SR., JOHN S. KNOX, FITZHUGH KNOX, JR:., OLMSTED KNOX 


cated form on a.typewriter to making 
an expert report on a special risk. 

A walk of several blocks from Five 
Points, which is the very heart of At- 
lanta’s business section, brings the visi- 
tor to the entrance of a modern, well- 
equipped ground floor office, over the 
door of which reads the sign: Fitzhugh 
Knox & Sons, Insurance and Real Es- 
tate. The number is 215° Peachtree 
street; and that’s the leading street in 
Atlanta. The head of the business is 
Fitzhugh Knox, and associated with him 
are his five sons. 

There have been cases on record of 
a father who had enough sons to start 
his own baseball team, but rarely has 
there been such a relationship where 
a big insurance office could be complete- 
ly equipped with brains and clerical 
talent without going outside for help. 

This is how it happened: The elder 
Mr. Knox for some years has been the 
largest holder of apartment house prop- 
erties in Atlanta, owning five of the 
most handsome buildings of this de- 
scription in the most exclusive resl- 
dence section. He also bought and sold 
real estate and loaned money on it. 
Then it occurred to him to add to this 
business an insurance department, 
which was done. All of Mr. Knox’s sons 
have business ability, and they fitted 
into the new scheme nicely. 

“We were on the sixteenth floor of 
the Candler Building,” said Inman H. 
Knox, oldest son and manager of the 
insurance business. “The quarters were 
comfortable, but there seemed to be 
something lacking. It was that people 
didn’t know where we were unless they 
had had business dealings with the 
office; and the thought occurred to us 
that if the big chain of cigar stores 
and drug stores think it advisable to 
pick the corner location because of the 
number of people who pass, there was 
po good reason why an insurance office 


they'll drop in. They are courteously 
received, and leave as friendly as we 
can make them.” 

Fitzhugh Knox was born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., and is proud of that 
fact. He moved to Atlanta years ago, 
and in that city all of his five sons (and 
four daughters) were born. 

Inman Knox, “insurance manager” of 
the agency, is a wide-awake young man 
with a pleasing personality and thor- 
oughly up on salesmanship matters. He 
served in the war as an ensign, and was 
graduated from the Boys’ High School, 
Atlanta, and from the State University 
at Athens, Ga. When asked what is the 
philosophy of the insurance local 
agency business, he promptly answered: 
“To show that there are many ways 
where a man can save money in fire in- 
surance, especially in dealing with a 
firm which is constructive and which 
knows the interests of the insured; to 
gain and keep the confidence of those 
who deal with us.” 

The next of the sons is Fitzhugh 
Knox, Jr. This young man, with a Pea- 
cock School education and a term or 
two at the State University, and an ex- 
perience in the 325th Ambulance Corps, 
82d Division, in France, where he served 
during the recent war, has charge of the 
casualty department and looks after the 
automobile insurance and claims. 

Olmstead Knox is the third son and 
is manager of the real estate and rent- 
ing department. He has a particularly 
good business head. John Knox, the 
fourth son, a high school graduate, at- 
tended Oglethorp University at Atlanta. 
The department given into his keeping 
is that of outside man. He is a good 
producer and salesman. 

The youngest boy is Blodgett Britton 
Knox, and his job is collecting and man- 
aging the credit department. 

Fitzhugh Knox & Sons represent the 
Urbaine, Maryland Motor Car Company, 
and United States F. & G. It has just 
completed its first year of insurance 
business. Business has doubled since 
being in the new location. 
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Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 











By J. Harvey Patterson, Manager, Western Sprinkler 
Risk Association 














There is no closed season for the live 
agent or broker in hunting sprinkler 
leakage insurance. Every day is a good 
day and every sprinklered risk a good 
prospect, if not already adequately cov- 
ered with this very necessary protec- 


tion. Sprinkler equipments are not new 


devices—they have been in use long 
enough to demonstrate the danger of 
heavy losses from accidental leakage 


of water and to educate the owners of 
exposed property to the need of insur- 
ance—yet there is a large amount of 
property not protected with insurance. 


This Season an Especially Good One 


The coal miners’ strike during several 
months of this year has interrupted the 
usual supply of coal and there is danger 
of a shortage of fuel necessary to keep 
equipped buildings heated to prevent 
freezing and consequent damage to the 
sprinkler equipment and loss by water 
leakage. That condition makes this a 
most opportune time to sell sprinkler 
leakage insurance. During the winter 
of 1917 and 1918 there was a sudden 
and extremely cold period at a time 
when there was a coal shortage. Many 
sprinkler equipments were damaged 
and some a complete loss to the equip- 
ment itself, making reinstallation or 
abandonment necessary. The property 
damages were extremely heavy, prac- 
tically all companies writing it showing 
large losses for the year in the class. 
Just As Necessary As Fire Insurance 

Losses caused by leakage are con- 
stantly occurring, making this as neces- 
sary a protection as fire insurance, and 
it is just as stable when placed upon 
the agents’ books as is that class. The 
insurance companies themselves were 
formeriy not aware of the extent to 
which property might ordinarily be dam- 
aged by leakage from the equipments. 
For a time 10% of the value was con- 
sidered adequate insurance, and rates 
were based upon the application of the 
10% Co-Insurance Clause. The losses 
kept exceeding that percentage and the 
basic percentage was increased to 25%, 
so as not to deceive the property owner, 
as the basic percentage might be taken 
as being considered adequate coverage. 
Even the 25% of value coverage in 
many cases is not adequate and where 
there is a concentration of open stock 
susceptible to water damage or other 
conditions exposing the risk to heavy 
damage from leakage, still higher per- 
centages should be advised. The pres- 
ent schedule of credits for the higher 
percentage Co-Insurance Clauses, should 
make it easy to sell adequate protec- 
tion. 

Hazards 

The hazards are many and _ pretty 
well known. The purpose of the equip- 
ment requires piping to all areas and it 
is easy to understand that through acci- 
dent, freezing, defects and deterioration, 
some part may—and often does—give 
way, causing a loss not covered by fire 
insurance or policies other than ’sprink- 
ler leakage. Some of 
losses have been caused by rupture of 
“Risers’—the vertical pipes supplying 
the distributing lines—and precipitation 
or collapse of tanks. The weight of an 
equipment averages about forty pounds 
per sprinkler head and the stress is 
especially heavy upon the “Riser” sup- 
ports which, if not adequate to carry 
the load, a heavy leakage is liable to 
occur. The weight of a tank containing 
25,000 gallons, and upwards, of water 
is not generally realized, and when such 
a heavy mass precipitates itself through 
a building, the destruction and water 
camage is great. This frequently hap- 


the heaviest © 


pens; a recent case—in October, 1922— 
was at an Indiana manufacturing plant. 
Coverage 

The Sprinkler Leakage policy is a 
very complete, desirable and satisfac- 
tory vehicle for this protection. It cov- 
ers general property damage, buildings 
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and contents, including tank precipita- 
tion, and repairs to the equipment, made 
necessary by a sprinkler leakage may 
also be separately covered. Standard 
riders, as well as policies, are furnished 
to agents, so that lines are easily ad- 
justed and written. Agents of compa- 
nies members of the Sprinkler Leakage 
Conference are furnished rate service 


RIEHLE BANK CHECK CIRCULAR 

John M. Riehle & Co., 68 William 
street, New York, are using the follow- 
ing circular relative to bank check and 
draft frauds: 

It is our duty, in serving as Insur- 
ance Advisors, to call your attention to 
the fact that there has been a serious 
increase in the fraudulent manipulation 
of bank checks and drafts during the 
past three years. 

There was stolen $50,000,000 in 1921, 
$30,000,000 in 1920 and $23,000,000 in 
1919—and this increase notwithstanding 
the general use of checkwriters, safety 
paper and special ink. In fact, nearly 
every business man has been shown by 
salesmen how easy it is to change any 
check. 

It is for the above reasons that in- 
surance cOmpanies have been compelled 
to write this kind of insurance. The 
premium is based on the amount of in- 
surance r@quired rather than the num 
ber of checks written or the number 
of bank accounts maintained. 

The protection is absolute, the poll- 
cies cover every part of a check, altera- 
tion of any kind, forgery of signature, 
forged endorsement and should your 
bank pay on a check that has been 
cleverly forged or altered, it also is 
protected, thus eliminating the possi- 
bility of litigation or controversy and 
making better banking relations. 

We wish to be on record advising 
that you protect against loss of this 
kind and that you permit us to send 
(for your private examination) an ex- 
hibit showing the methods used by 
clever check criminals. Use the post 
card, please, 


by the Conference office, 100 William 
Street, New York. 
Insurance Service 

The technical nature of automatic 
sprinkler equipments, the care and main- 
tenance of same and proper application 
of the protection afforded, has created 
the need of, and developed, specialty 
engineers to give service to owners, or 
users, of such equipments. These are 
very valuable and indispensable from a 
fire insurance standpoint, and just as 
valuable from a sprinkler leakage insur- 
ance standpoint. The service that can 
be rendered in connection with sprink- 
ler leakage insurance is often worth 
more than the cost of the insurance, 
aside from the indemnity protection— 
especially is this true if the owner is 
confronted with freezing weather at a 
time when sufficient fuel is not obtaina- 


ble to prevent freezing. He must do 
something and do it quick, yet he has 
obligated himself to use due diligence 
in keeping the equipment in working 
order. If it is not possible to prevent 
the freezing of wet pipe systems the 
entire system should be drained, but the 
owner needs expert advice. With dry 
pipe systems, it is only necessary to 
heat a small portion of the system 
(valves, etc.), but even with such sys- 
tem, service that goes with insurance 
is valuable. 


An Agent Takes Chances in Neglecting 
This Class 


If an agent or broker neglects to call 
his clients’ attention to this valuable 
coverage, some other agent or broker 
may do so and get a good foot hold on 
the entire insurance account. 








Mixing Cost With Selling Prices 





By G. L. Sornberger, Treasurer Guernsey-Newton Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 











“Six peaches multiplied by two pears 
equals twelve fruit.” 

That is the way Johnny figured it, and 
it took a lot ot arguing on the part of 
the teacher to. demonstrate that his 
answer was not correct. Many business 
men who smile at Johnny’s ingenuous- 
ness persist upon violating the same 
principle in their business calculations. 
They mix cost prices with selling prices, 
which are as dissimilar as peaches and 
pears. They often are satisfied with 
their calculations when they reduce 
their cost prices and their selling prices 
to a common denominator, dollars, They 
make the very same mistake that 
Johnny did, but unlike Johnny they pay 
dearly for their error. 

Stupid as the blunder appears, it is a 

common one, and one of the most baf- 
fling puzzles of business arithmetic. A 
certain merchant who owned a small 
store in a New York suburb, reasoned 
at the beginning of the year: “I must 
make $2,000 net on the $10,000 invested 
in my inventory. But as my store is in 
a community of poor people, my profits 
must be small. Therefore, I cannot add 
20% profit or even 10% to each sale, 
and sell out my stock once or twice a 
year. I must depend on rapid turnover 
for profits. If I turn my working capi- 
tal four times this year and make 5% 
net on each turn, I’ll make an annual 
net income of 20% on my money.” 
Throughout the year he seemed to at- 
tain his objective, but at the end of the 
year he had scarcely enough money to 
pay his bills. Where did the money 
go? His average inventory for the year 
was $10,000; sales for the year was 
$40,000. Dividing sales by average in- 
ventory gave him a turnover rate of 4. 
His method seemed correct, but the 
money was not in bank. He could find 
no clue to his difficulty until he ap- 
proached the paradox from a common 
sense point of view. “If I were a hat- 
ter,” he thought, “and if my stock con- 
sisted of one hat for which I paid $3, 
and if I sold that hat during the year 
for $6, I should have turned my stock 
once. That’s horse sense. But if 1 
divide sales by inventory as_ before, 
($6 by $3) the calculation would show 
that I turned my stock twice. He had 
mixed cost prices with selling prices. 
When, after study, he reduced the ele- 
ments of the hat paradox to similar 
terms, his arithmetic checked out with 
his common sense. He found that the 
correct answer required him either to 
raise his hat inventory to a sales basis, 
or reduce his sales to a cost basis be- 
fore dividing. 

And when he arrived at the simple 
truth, his jaw dropped, and he almost 
collapsed. This is exactly what a num- 
ber of insurance agents are doing. Many 
of them keep no set of books, and if 
they do they generally run it with other 
lines of business, real estate, etc., de- 


posit it in one bank account and check 
it out to pay whatever accounts come 
due, personal or otherwise, and when 
the premiums are due the company, the 
bank balance is low even though they 
have been collected. Insurance pre- 
miums do not belong to anyone but the 
company, and anyone who uses it for 
other purposes is a criminal in the eyes 
of the law. Every agent should be com- 
pelled to keep a set of books, and keep 
their accounts separate, so that they 
may know at all times whether their 
business is a profitable one, whether 
there are any leaks where their profits 
are slipping through, whether their vol- 
ume is large enough to justify them to 
hang on unless they have a larger vol- 
ume in sight. These are matters for 
every Insurance agent to think about, 
and remember that unless your busi- 
ness 18 On a paying basis, and you do 
not see enough in sight to make it pay, 
what’s the use of continuing any longer. 
It you have not been keeping a com- 
plete set of books, start in now and do 
so, and run your own business in a busi- 
ness way. Don’t depend on Providence 
to keep you straight, and don’t look for 
George to do it—do it yourself. 





AN ALL-AROUND AGENT 

An agent of the Fireman’s Fund, who 
represented casualty and life as well 
as fire insurance and who for the pur- 
poses of this story can be called Smith, 
had an acquaintance named Jones. He 
did no business with him. Jones losing 
his brother by death, was called upon 
to take charge of the affairs of the 
estate and among other things to col- 
lect the proceeds of the life insurance 
policy. 

The agent, while not having written 
the policy, chanced to meet Mr. Jones 
and offered to help him out in his 
trouble by doing anything for him in 
the insurance line which he might be 
able, and on being asked, offered ad- 
vice and, in fact, took entire charge of 
handling the life insurance collection 
while the agent who actually wrote the 
policy apparently slept at the post. The 
agent was offered, but declined any re- 
muneration for his services but in due 
course was called on by Mr. Jones and 
given business of various kinds, includ- 


ing fire, as a reward for his interest and 
service. 





Life insurance is an idea, but ideas 
do not appeal to us until they are ren- 
dered into the terms of some native or 
acquired instinct.—Duryea. 





You have to know life insurance to 


love it, and you have to love it to sell 
it.—Duryea. 





} Lapsation is waste, like a hailstorm 
in a half-grown crop.—Duryea. 
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Washington Park 
Newark, N. J. 


Two Companies 


ONE STANDARD OF 
=== SERVICE == 


The Contract Plus 


If a stranger gave you his word on a busi- 
ness transaction, you might hesitate until 
you could look him up. An old time friend, 
on the other hand, could probably close the 
deal at once. 


Just so in insurance. The policy is only a 
contract, your customers are entitled to 
know that they are dealing with an old 
time friend—a company that has given 





honorable American service for seventy- 


two years. 


The “L. & L. & G.” extends its reputation 
for integrity and enduring qualities to the 
Star Insurance Company of America. 


The two companies are so closely affili- 
ated that both must maintain the high 
standard set by the “L. & L. & G.” 
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Explosion and Riot Possibilities 





By W. L. Reid, Automobile Insurance Co. 








Salesmanship, stated briefly, is the 
creation in the mind of the prospect of 
a desire to buy. When it comes to lines 
allied to fire insurance the companies 
writing the various forms are confront- 
ed with the unique situation of attempt- 
ing to create in the minds of their 
agents a desire to sell. Each company 
uses its own methods, one will wage a 
circular letter campaign urging the 
agents onward with multigraphed let- 
ters which often find their way to the 
waste basket in rapid succession; an- 
other company will leave the develop- 
ment of these lines in the hands of their 
special agents who are already bur- 
dened with collection, inspection and 
general supervisory work, and still an- 
other company will have a specially 
trained man visit agents, accompany 
them to prospects and actually make 
sales. Often this man will assist an 
agent for three or four days, adding a 
volume of premium to the agent’s ac- 
count, and then, after leaving for some 
other territory, the agent falls back 
into his daily routine and forgets to 
carry on a systematic and earnest solici- 
tation for the lines which the home 
office man has shown him can be sold. 
In the last analysis the continued de- 
velopment of the allied lines certainly 
rests in the hands of the agents. There 
are some prominent agencies in this 
country which have developed the allied 
lines to such an extent and the results 
have proved so profitable that it is 
necessary to employ specially trained 
men to take care of the business al- 
ready acquired and to solicit new busi- 
ness. 

Other Forcible Sales Points 

It is surprising to the companies that 
more agents do not promote explosion, 
riot and civil commotion insurance, for 
those agents who have made a study of 
the policy and the rules and rates have 
been amply rewarded for their efforts. 
It is natural that the agents located in 
coal mining sections and in the steel 
sections reaped the greatest harvest on 
account of the steel strike a few years 
ago, and the coal strike from which we 
are just recovering, but even in those 
sections some agents apparently ignored 
the opportunities to earn an extra dol- 
lar Most of the business has been pro- 
duced by those agents who heard the 
opportunity rap on the door and did not 
wait to have the panels kicked in. There 
are other strikes all the time which, 
while they do not reach the magnitude 
or national importance oi the coal, steel 
or railroad strikes, do offer wonderful 
possibilities to aggressive agents. The 
plan to follow is this, just as soon as 
there is any word of a contemplated 
strike in any industry go immediately 
to the principals involved and present 
riot and civil commotion insurance. In 
nine cases out of ten if the cover is 
properly presented and forcible argu- 
ments made as to the advantages of in- 
surance of this kind during labor trou- 
ble a sale will be accomplished. Usual- 
ly the announcement to your prospect 
that, while the rates are normal when 
no strike is in force, they immediately 
treble on the effective day of the strike, 
is enough to seal the deal. 

There are many forcible sale points 
which may be used. Does your pros- 
pect realize that if his property is dam- 
aged as a result of riot he is not pro- 
tected under the standard fire policy? 
Does your prospect know that his auto- 
matic sprinkler protection and other 
fire protection appliances, and even the 
paid fire department, are practically of 
no avail once a mob of rioters gain the 
upper hand? Does your prospect know 
that you cannot collect damages from 
a mob? Has your prospect heard of 


the Herrin massacre, where the prop- 





erty damage, insignificant as compared 
to the loss of life, amounted to nearly 
$100,000; of the riot in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in June, 1921; of the destruction 
of coal nining property in Wellsburg, 
W. Va., only a few months ago; of the 
steel riot in Youngstown, Ohio, of a few 
years ago, where practically a whole 
block of property was wiped out as a 
resuit of a riot which resulted in a 
lengthy and expensive litigation to de- 
termine the liability of the insurance 
companies, of the innumerable other 
happenings which, while representing 
considerable monetary losses, are dwarf- 
ed to insignificance when compared 
with the other happenings outlined 
here. 

Argument for Large Corporation Execu- 

tives 


An additional and very strong argu- 
ment which may be used with the offi- 
cials of stock corporations with large 
property holdings is this: Suppose that 
property entrusted to their care was 
reduced to valueless ruin through ex- 
plosion, riot or civil commotion, what 
kind of a statement would the officers 
make to their stockholders to whom 
they are responsible if the stockholders 
should ask them whether insurance 
against that hazard was carried? If 
their answer is “No, we shall have to 
stand the loss ourselves,” can you im- 
agine the picture in the minds of the 
stockholders as to the business ability 
of the men whom they selected to con- 
duct the affairs of the corporation? The 
toresighted executive will grasp the 
point immediately. This selling argu- 
ment has been used effectively in a 
large number of cases. Financial in- 
stitutions loaning money also seek this 
protection to cover their loans. This 
is especially pronounced at this time 
where loans are made on commodities 
being transported by rail. Grain ship- 
ments out of Kansas City, Missouri, 
have been and are now being protected 
by riot and civil commotion insurance 
which in most cases is being granted by 
the companies under their transit cov- 
erage. Nevertheless a _ considerable 
amount has been covered under the 
regular riot and civil commotion poli- 
cies. 

All of these things create a strong 
impression on the prospect, particularly 
if his industry is threatened with a 
strike of the employes which may 
cause the shut down of the industry, 
create discontent and perhaps bring on 
violence against life and property. Out- 
breaks resulting in riots are so spon- 
taneous that they usually commence 
and end before any one knows what 
they are all about. There is no protec- 
tion against it, but the riot and civil 
commotion policy will indemnity for the 
property damage. 

While the riot and civil commotion 
policy includes the explosion feature 
and cannot be written without that in- 
clusion, the companies will ,if request- 
ed, issue a policy te cover against ex- 
plosion only, such a policy assuming 
liability for any damage caused by ex- 
plosion of any kind with the exception 
of steam boiler explosions or fly wheel 
ruptures, the assumption of that par- 
ticular liability having been prevented 
by legislative enactment. This is a par- 
ticularly good form of insurance to pre- 
sent to owners in whose property an 
inherent explosion hazard exists. Usual- 
ly where such inherent hazards exist 
the owner of the property recognizes 
and does all in his power to minimize 
the hazard. 

Previous experience in various indus- 
tries, however, tends to show that while 
hazards involved may be minimized, 
they cannot altogether be eliminated. 
In grain elevators and flour mills, for 
example, dust collectors are installed 
and in some cases special sweeping 


squads are employed to keep the prem- 
ises clear of dust; nevertheless explo- 
sions happen quite regularly and usual- 
ly result in extensive property damage. 
Any risk where the processes of manu- 
facture involves the gathering of or- 
ganic or metallic dust should be soli- 
cited for explosion insurance. 

Ice and ice cream factories have an 
explosion hazard in the refrigerating 
apparatus, and the inherent hazard is 
apparent in garages, gasoline filling sta- 
tions and other risks where gasoline 
is handled in quantities. Artificial 
leather factories, rubber factories, cork 
grinding risks, chemical works of all 
kinds, oil refineries and turpentine @is- 
tilleries, are all hazardous from an ex- 
plosion viewpoint and the owners 
should be solicited. When the explo- 
sion line is sold it is comparatively easy 
to bring in the riot and civil commotion 
feature for the slight additional cost. 

Increasing Demand 

Contrary to the popular belief, riot 
and civil commotion insurance is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing in 
prominence. This is demonstrated by 
the figures for the year 1921, when ap- 
proximately twice as much premium 
was paid for riot and civil commotion 
protection as was paid in the year 1920. 
It is fair to presume that this year will 
show another large increase. Large in- 
dividual premiums are within the realm 
of possibility, some companies have re- 
ceived single premiums of $7,000 and 
$8,000, while premiums ranging from 
$1,000 to $5,000 are not at all uncom- 
mon. Most of the companies realizing 
the profitability of this class of business 
retain men who handle nothing but riot 
and civil commotion, thereby rendering 
a very great service to agents. All 
agents should consult with their com- 
panies freely about this line and use 
the facilities which are placed in their 
hands. Such action on their part can- 
not but produce a large volume of this 
class for the mutual profit of them- 
selves and the company. 

If you are not outfitted with full par- 
ticulars relating to this form write your 
company today for a sample policy, a 
rate sheet and full information relating 
to the line. One thing is to be remem- 
bered: this business will not come to 
you without personal solicitation. Pre- 
pare to make a careful and systematic 
canvass of your territory. You may be 
surprised and certainly will be gratified 
at the results obtained, and if you se- 
cure one of those $5,000 premiums you 
will never forget it. 








Livestock 


(Continued from page 22) 


by him; he had no sub-agents. This 
was not a freak year; his previous year 
was about $99,000 in paid for premiums; 
his business was a gradual building up 
of premiums. 

He first started writing this line in a 
small community, where he operated a 
general local agency and continued to 
operate it for a year or two after tak- 
ing on the livestock line, until business 
necessitated a partner to take care of 
the other lines, he then devoting his 
entire time to livestock solicitation. 

It is possible to specialize, but to do 
sO a Man must have some special quali- 
fications or must develop a natural in- 
clination. There are specialists whose 
work is among the harness horse peo- 
ple, show horse, hunting dogs, pet dogs, 
pure bred swine, draft horses, thorough- 
bred horses, special sales, exhibitors at 
fairs, and such especial purposes. 

The results achieved by these men 
are very gratifying. One of such men 
makes about $15,000 annually and at 
the same time allows him to be more 
closely identified with a sport that with 
him had been a lifetime “hobby.” 

Horse Holding Its Own 

It is generally believed, due to the 
advent of the motor, that the number 
of horses has much decreased. This is 


not a fact, however, as a carefully taken 
recent census has proven. It is a fact 
there are not quite so many horses in 
cities and that the use of the horse has 
been changed, but one will be much 
surprised even in large cities to see how 
many horses are really there. The 
largest city in the United States has a 
livestock insurance man therein, who 
develops through his effort about $200,- 
000 worth of livestock insurance pre- 
miums annually. 

The line has been well developed. 
Livestock insurance companies do not 
confine their operations solely to live- 
stock, as they cover pedigreed or regis- 
tered dogs, poultry, rabbits, cats, as 
well as most any kind of pet or domes- 
tic animals, and among livestock in- 
clude horses, draft, saddle and track, 
farm horses, stallions, cows, bulls, 
calves, mules, grade, pedigreed or farm 
hogs, dairy stock, beef and feeding cat- 
tle, and ponies. 

Livestock premiums based on meat 
and dairy values have a possibility of 
over $650,000,000 yearly. No livestock 
company issues a policy for a period of 
more than one year. Fire premiums 
written in the United States last year 
are given as $560,637,150. Much of this 
fire premium is written for more than 
an annual period. Life premiums col- 
lected in the United States last year 
are given as $1,265,627,673, and much of 
this premium is renewal premium. 

Commissions Liberal 

The commission in this line is com- 
paratively liberal, and the renewal pre- 
mium commissions are the same as new 
business. There is no seasonal condi- 
tion attached to this line, which means 
steady, dependable receipts. As ani- 
mals naturally increase in number as 
well as in value, the schedule is on an 
upward plane and a larger premium 
can naturally be expected each year. 

Rates are based on the purposes for 
which the animal is used as well as the 
local condition and the age of the ani- 
mal. The amount of insurance possible 
on an animal is governed by the breed- 
ing, weight, and age. Ordinarily no 
medical examination of the animals cov- 
ered is required. The business is writ- 
ten on applications which the agents 
fill out, giving full details concerning 
the animal proposed for insurance. The 
policies are written, ordinarily at the 
home office of the company, the under- 
writer there deciding whether the busi- 
ness is acceptable. 

The renewal of the business is fre- 
quently handled by a renewal applica- 
tion and an endorsement issued, which, 
when attached to the original policy 
makes an extension of the period. The 
coinsurance principle is never applied 
to livestock covers. A livestock com- 
pany will write any part of the general 
coverage desired, and will exclude fire 
and lightning protection, if requested, 
making an adequate reduction in the 
premium. 

To successfully sell this line, very lit- 
tle preparation is needed. Many dif- 
ferent forms of insurance are obtainable 
meeting the requirements of each indi- 
vidual owner. Practically every type 
of animal is insurable. The premium 
is an adequate one and it is only needed 
that an agent should give the matter 
sufficient thought to see why, if he 
owned an animal, that he would insure 
it to successfully sell the line. 





Your insurance is worthless 
Unless 

Some untoward event 
Then 


You may be worth less— 


happens. 


So much less— 
Than you were before 
That 
If you have no insurance 


Your business is worthless. 
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The Eastern Underwriter has _ re- 
quested me to write for its pages an 
article on objections to mutual casualty 
insurance. My objections in the main 
are here presented. 

1. It is carrying the co-operative idea 
too far. 

The evil effects of too much co-oper- 
ation are being seen in Minnesota today, 
where the idea has gained a larger place 
perhaps than anywhere else in the 
country. Through the system there 
towns are reported dwindling and many 
interests dying. 

Our contention here is that a similar 
baneful excess of co-operation is in- 
volved in the mutual insurance under 
discussion. 

As there is a risk in all life, and not 
all risk is gambling, so not all co-oper- 
ation is bad;but some co-operation, the 
degree and kind to be determined by 
insight, experience and judgment, is an 
evil. We so adjudge mutual casualty 
insurance to be an evil and not a good. 

The Deadly Fruit of Mutualism 

It seems difficult for some to dis- 
tinguish between mutuality in life and 
the mutual principle in business, and 
because they contend that life is at its 
best when mutual, they reach the con- 
clusion that mutuality in business is 
also good and even best. 

This confusion in reckoning is due, 
we think, to the failure to fix clearly in 
one’s mind, what mutuality in business 
means. It is simply this, where the 
seller and the buyer in any line of busi- 
ness are the same party or parties. 
For instance, you buy coal for domes- 
tic purposes. Do you also sell coal to 
yourself? That is mutuality in busi- 
ness. 

Weakness of Principle 

Holding the exact principle of mutual- 
ity in business in mind, it is not difficult 
to point out its great weakness and why 
it is so strenuously opposed by so many 
business men. 

A. It lacks the spur or tonic that 
comes from independent business. It 
may be hard to believe, but neverthe- 
less, it is true, that a man is not so 
good a friend to his own interests as he 
supposes. For his own interests he 
needs the prodding of his fellow men. 
He will do better for himself when he i; 
in competition with others, and it is this 
fact that makes all the advantages of 
civilized social life. Co-operation in this 
fundamental matter destroys the quick- 
ening influence of life and begets the 
stagnation of false contentment. In 
plain English, as an eminent writer 
declares, “every man is as lazy as he 
dares to be.” But jostling each other 
in life, rival desires are created and 
these keep the machinery of life in 
motion and make progress. The nec- 
essary conditions of life furnish part 
of this tonic and the relative necessi- 
ties created by society add very great- 
ly to it and produce the higher inter- 
ests and conditions of social living. 

For Others—Not Himself 


B. The mutual principle is after all 
a selfish principle. “I do not desire to 
have it introduced into my own inde- 
pendent business, but into every other 
business.” 

This is certainly the spirit that is 
manifested by those who advocate mu- 
tuality in insurance, except it be the 
man who has no business of his own 
and hopes to reap the profit of other 
business by mutualizing all business in 
Government ownership. Is there a man 


who owns his business who wants to 
mutualize with those who buy from him 
or who wants to share his profits with 
his customers? 

C. Like all false principles and self- 
ishness, mutuality in business is suici- 
dal. What seems so plausible and 
pleasing in reference to the other man’s 
business is but a siren voice to tempt 
us to the destruction of business, his 
and ultimately our own. If adopted in 
one line it seeks to gain ascendancy in 
every line, and this universal ascendan- 
cy would mean universal inefficiency 
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and stagnation in business, so that 
what starts out with Utopian promises 
ends, like all that is bad or false, in 
deception and destruction. There is 
yet a forbidden tree and a forbidden 
fruit in life and in business and the 
mutual principle is such tree and fruit. 
It is deadly and should not be eaten. 


Individualism in Business 


We are hearing so much about co- 
operation, unionism, mutuality in busi- 
ness today that it seems as though this 
side of things represents all there is to 
be represented. And yet it would seem 
superfluous to be obliged to assert the 
contrary. Certain it is the value of 
individualism in business is overlooked 
by many, at least in theory, and some 
are trying to eliminate it in actual life. 
It is a need of our times to consider 
the real value‘of individualism in all 
life and especially in business. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover has 
said: 

“Tam making a plea for individualism 
in the life of our own people. It is 
surely by the individual growth of in- 
telligence, initiative and character 
through protected equality of opportun- 
ity, stimulated by free competition, that 
we may lift the mass of humanity.” 

From another source we get the 
statement that we should Jook not for 
the “equality of all” in life but for the 
“opportunity of all.” 

Indeed, here is the only equality we 
can sanely look for or expect to find— 
the equality of opportunity. 

There is no such thing as equality 
in any other respect. Certainly, there 
is no equality of ability or education 
or industry or any other element that 
goes to make life. Can we expect to 


recently 


have financial equality? We have 
political equality in American freedom 
only in the sense of political oppor- 
tunity. The same is true in reference 
to equality of wealth. Other equality 
must be achieved. Whether one has 
genius or not is a matter of original 
or birth endowment. It cannot be 
legislated into a man or given to him 
although it can be cultivated by the 
man himself. 

Nor may we expect to rob others of 
opportunities inherited or acquired, 
whether they be opportunities of talent 
or wealth. The right of the inheritance 
of talent is in the constitution of na- 
ture; the right of the inheritance of 
property will always be recognized as 
founded in justice and the good of man- 
kind. 

All attempts, therefore, to equalize 
life in other respects must prove use- 
less. Futhermore, if they could be 
successful they would prove disastrous 
to the common interests. 

For example, suppose Shakespeare 
could have been unionized or mutual- 
ized or co-operated? Or Francis Bacon? 
Or Washington? Or Franklin? Or 
Edison? Or any other great and or- 
iginal soul in the world’s history? 
Everyone must see the universal benefit 
in the genius of such men. Indeed, the 
progress of the race can be written 
around the story of great names, so 
large a part has individualism played 
in the development of mankind. 

Equality of opportunity we may ad- 
vocate and contend for; other equality 
we do not want. Co-operation and 
mutuality along the same lines must be 
defended; but all other co-operation and 
mutuality—that which interferes with 
or tends to suppress individual char- 
acter or ability—is wrong and in the 
very nature of things cannot succeed. 
The interests of life are too precious 
to be crowded into moulds or unionized. 
ized. 

Nor can business afford to socialize 
its interests or prospects. Such social- 
ization would mean stagnation and op- 
pression, not freedom and progress. 

2. The mutual principle in insurance, 
where the buyer and seller are the 
same party or parties, is an unsound 
insurance principle just as it is un- 
sound in general business. 


It is freely admitted that the prin- 
ciple of mutuality in insurance oper- 
ates differently under different condi- 
tions. For example, the principie as 
it operates in life insurance, especially 
in those companies that have become 
mutual since growing strong or those 
that began with high premium rates, 
is very different in its working from 
what it is in the complicated casualty 
insurance, where the business is so 
differently conditioned. 


The Difference 


The principal argument differentiating 
mutual life insurance from mutual cas- 
ualty insurance is this: In life insur- 
ance the amount payable is fixed by 
the terms of the policy. The contin- 
gency is one which must happen. The 
time of fulfillment alone is uncertain. 
As a result, any life insurance company 
which writes a fair volume of business 
can calculate almost to the cent what 
all its outstanding policies are worth 
at any particular time. This is done 
annually for the insurance departments. 
The mutual life insurance company, 
therefore, rests upon a sound scientific 
basis despite the mutuality. 

On the other hand, in casualty insur- 


ance the principal sum of the policy 
is no limitation upon the amount which 
the company may have to pay out. 
Contingencies here are threefold: (1) 
That accidents may happen during the 
term of the policy; (2) that the as- 
sured may be liable therefor; (3) the 
amount of such liability. It is readily 
seen that the value of outstanding cas- 
ualty policies cannot be calculated on 
account of the threefold character of 
the contingencies which form a basis of 
payment. One policy for $5,000 may re- 
sult in no loss; another policy for the 
same amount may result in a series 
of accidents extending throughout the 
year upon which the company may pay 
out $30,000 or $40,000. There is, there- 
fore, no basis for calculating in advance 
what assessments could be levied 
against the policyholder; whereas, in 
mutual life insurance the assessments 
to be levied against policyholders, in 
the event of insolvency, would be rep- 
resented by the difference between the 
total assets of the Company and its 
total liabilities, including in these 
total liabilities the present value of all 
outstanding policies 
Unsound Principle 

We fully concede, therefore, that the 
principle in the life insurance referred 
to is not so dangerous and evil-working 
as in the other class of business; but 
we believe the principle is unsound in 
business, nevertheless. Because a very 
strong man can stand the strain of a 
disease better than a weak one, or not 
suffer mortally from it, it does not 
follow that the disease is a good thing. 
It is evil in any case, although its de- 
structive influence is seen in some 
cases more than in others. 


Mutuality in life is not an evil, but 
the mutual principle in business as it 
is introduced into insurance is an evil; 
that is, the principle where the pur- 
chaser of insurance becomes a sharer 
in the profits of the business and at the 
same time liable in case of losses, as 
all mutual insurers are. 


A Convincing Authority 
No clearer or more convincing state- 
ment of this position can be given than 
that of the late President John T. Stone 
in the following, at the time when the 
Maryland Assurance Corporation was 
being launched: 


“We believe that, fundamentally, in 
insurance as in every other business 
transaction, it is an economic contra- 
diction to be both buyer and seller. We 
are thé sellers. And we frankly offer 
our protection as such.” 

By Way of Illustration 

A man says to me: “Eggs are eggs. I 
have duck eggs, hen eggs, goose eggs, 
turkey eggs, guinea eggs, pigeon eggs: 
I will put them all in one nest and 
hatch them together and get good re- 
sults.” The practical poultry-man would 
say: “Eggs are eggs, to be sure; but 
eggs differ, and it would spell failure 
to try to hatch all your eggs in one 
nest.” 

So it may be said that principles good 
in themselves—as the one under dis- 
cussion—-cannot be put in the 3ame 
nest. Mutuality in its right place—that 
is, co-operation, fraternity, fellowship— 
is one of the finest and most benevo- 
lent principles in life; but mutuality 
where it does not belong is like sand in 
the eye or in one’s coffee; it is out of 
place, is an evil and works harm, more 
or less; the degree of the harm depend- 
ing upon the degree of the application 
of the principle and the conditions under: 
which it is applied. 

Is this not plain 


common sense? 
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Then what is the common sense course 
to pursue’ There 1s but ove answer. 
Build sound business on sound busl- 
ness principles. Build lie im other re- 
spects on the principles that properly 
belong to such life. Hatch your ditfer- 
ent eggs in diflerent nests. 

3. Mutual insurance is a liability. 

H. B. Bradbury, a well-known lawyer 
and writer of legal text books, has this 
to say: : 

“A member has no 
in regard to claims which he is liable 
personally to pay, beyond the fund 
created by the premiums paid or prom- 
ised to be paid, because as between 
themselves the members may limit their 
liability in any way they please. a, 
therefore, the fund is used up and a 
member has a catastrophe in his own 
shop, he is primarily liable, not only to 
his own workmen, but to any member 
of the public who may be killed or in- 
jured. If he is a man of financial re 
sponsibility, the claimants will natural. 
ly seek remuneration directly from him. 
This will be especially true if the ‘Ex- 
change’ fund is exhausted. Nor can he 
secure reimbursement, because as to 
him the other members have limited 
their liability to the premiums paid or 
promised. Practically, therefore, he is 
without insurance, because in all in 
surance plans it is what might happen 
that is the all important point. That is 
the very heart of the insurance prin- 
ciple.” 

We learn that the Oregon Supreme 
Court has ruled that the mutual com 
panies insured exclisively on the cash 
premium plan are rot liable to an as 
sessment for losses and expenses. The 
contention is upheld that “only mem 
bers who have assumed contract ob- 
ligation to pay assessments are liable 
therefor.” 

It is manifest if this decision stands, 
“mutuals, which are financially weak 
and which try to rehabilitate themselves 
by assessments, will be worse off than 
ever. 


insurance at all 


Policyholders Liability 

The courts are deciding that the 
members of a mutual Company are in 
dividually responsible for the losses of 


the company to third parties. 

Nor does a_ policyholder’s liability 
cease when he ceases to be a member 
of the mutual concern. It continues 
till all the losses sustained during his 


membership in the company have been 


fully met. Thus his estate may be lia- 
ble after his death. Would you want 
to put your money in a mutual bank 
and be made responsible for its lia bili- 
ties? No? Why not, if you assume 
the liability of a mutual insurance com- 
puny? 

1. Decisions are also being made tu 
the effect that according to the legal 
doctrine of ultra vires, officers or di- 


rectors of a Corporation have no right 


to insure their company in a mutual 
company they thereby involve their 
company in the liability of the mutual 
in which they insure 


treat all their as 


5. Do the mutuals 
ired alike \n ex-mutual officer, who 
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u Deside the stock argu 
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sment 1s a 
tualism, and if it is not relied upon, 
necessity, a company is all 
the weaker for not having the assess- 


in case of 


ment support. Unless a company has 
a sufficient surplus tou take the place of 
assessment the elimination of the as- 
sessment feature is a cause of weak- 
ness rather than strength. A mutual 
company that has not an adequate sur- 
plus and has no assessment possibility 
is weak indeed. 

If a mutual company is nonassessable 
and carries a surplus, does the assured 
carry his portion of the surplus with 
him if he ceases to be a member of 
the company? Of course not. Besides, 
as he has no stock to sell the only 
thing he takes with him is his accrued 
liability. In some instances members 
of a mutual company can withdraw 
their portion of the deposited Reserve 
Fund: but this means that the reserve 
strength of the company can be weak- 
ened or destroyed by the withdrawal of 
members in an emergency. 

7. The statements of the mutuals 
as to stock companies’ profits are ex- 
aggerated and false. We quote: 

“First—That stock company under- 
writing profit on the compensation line 
has thus tar been 1.4 per cent., a most 
trifling charge considering the security 
afforded, and which the policyholder 
absolutely can obtain by no other pro- 
cess, 

“Second -That most general agents 
net a profit of not more than 2 per cent, 
on their compensation turnover, in- 
cluding the full commission on their 
direct writings, while the average lo- 
cal agent nets, little, if any, more than 
h per cent. on his individual turnover or 
the same kind; that this is small re- 
munerations, indeed, for the rendering 
of an indispensable service—one which 
no mutual nor reciprocal can by any 
possibility duplicate. 

“Third—That the 
mium income derived from the pre- 
vailing high wage scale is alone re- 
sponsible for compensation rates not 
being considerably higher than they are 
now,” 


additional  pre- 


The Right Insurance Demands The 
Right Price 

It is well known that the dividends 
paid to stockholders in stock cas- 
ualty companies are from interest on 
invested funds. 

For example, The Maryland paid 
$700,000.00 in dividends in 1921, only 


about 60 per cent. of its interest income. 

Compared with other invested capi- 
tal, it is correct to say that the remun 
eration to stockholders for capital in- 
vested in this class of business is very 
small, 


It is interesting to analyze the pre- 
mium income of stock casualty com- 
panies. 

Kor instance, in The Maryland, out 


of the $20,498,515.36 net premiums for 
1921, all but $827,550.93 went to pay the 
expenses of the business—acquisition 


and administration cost ($6,850,826.71), 
taxes ($828,225.88) inspection service 
and prevention of accidents ($517,789- 
6) and the direet cost in connection 


with accidents, indemnities, medical ser- 
($11,474,122.78). 


vice, ete. 


The reserves accumulated from = pre- 
miums on which interest is drawn to 
pay dividends are legally required and 


ure for the safe guarding of the assured. 


If the insurance of stock casualty 
companies costs more than that offered 
by some other companies it is because 


of the security and service rendered. 
Millions of dollars are squandered every 

iY in bad investinents. It is not for 
reliable insurance companies to offer 
their insurance for less than that for 
which it can be safely sold. 

§ Many corporations are withdraw- 
ine the insurance from mutual com 
pani and placing it in stock com- 
pant 

Two recent notable instances of this 
are the Dodge Brothers, automobile 
manufacturer of Detroit, with their 
$30.000,.000 plant and the Menasha 
Machi Manufacturing Company of 


Wausau, Wisconsin. President L. W. 
Claybourn, of the latter company, says 
the change was made voluntarily after 
considerable thought and he sees no 
reason to reopen the case with the mu- 
tual company at their solicitation. 

9. The “ad cost” claim of mutuals 


for their insurance is misleading and 
false. There is no business that can be 
done without profit to those who handle 
it, and if there is profit the business 
is not run “at cost” to the buyer. A 


fair profit is part of the legitimate cost ~ 


of any business. It is so in insurance 
as in every other business, and the 
claim that it can be written without 
the cost of profit to anyone in the in- 
terest of the policyholder is an inten- 
tional subterfuge. 

A fair question is, What will be the 
final cost of your mutual insurance? 

10. Mutuals are strongest financially 
when confined to a timited territory 
and a selected class of risks, but by 
this limited operation they suffer from 
a lack of risk distribution. On the 
other hand, when they reach out beyond 
a limited territory and a limited class 
of risks, and thereby gain a wider risk 
distribution, they weaken themselves 
in their expense ratio. Witness, the 
withdrawal of the Integrity Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago from a num- 
ber of states in order to reduce expen- 
ses, as pointed out by the president of 
the company. 

Thus are the mutuals relatively weak 
either staying at home or going abroad. 

11. The principle of mutualism in in- 
surance is socialistic in tendency, and 
if introduced into insurance there seems 
no good reason why it should not be in- 
troduced into every other business.  In- 
troduced into every business, there can 


be no good reason why government 
ownership—Socialism—should not  pre- 
vail universally. 

It should be carefully noted that 


Socialism is not freedom, but despotism. 
It is entirely undemocratic and = un- 
American. 

Socialism Is Not Freedom 

[ claim that America stands for the 
highest possible social freedom. 

Absolute freedom is an impossibility 
where human beings congregate to- 
gether in social relations. Indeed, there 
is no such thing as absolute freedom 
even in the life of the lower animals. 
Animal life limits animal life, and in 
the degree that that life rises in the im- 
portance of its existence the limitation 
increases. <A visit to a bee-hive or a 
chickenyard or the African jungle will 
be convincing proof of my assertion. 
How much more must human associa- 
tions have their restrictions? The 
only question for us is how much re- 
striction is necessary for the highest 
possible human society and how great 
freedom can human relationships attain. 

I contend that social freedom can only 
be relative, not absolute, and the re- 
lative freedom of American life is all 
we can rationally hope for or expect to 
achieve. 

This freedom is characterized by the 
absence of unnatural and unjust ad- 
vantages and restrictions upon indivi- 
dual life. It furnishes all with equal 
opportunities of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Equal opportuni- 
ties, I say, and that is all the freedom 
we have any right to look for. <Ab- 
solute equality is impossible in the very 
constitution of nature; nor would it be 
desirable. Our differences make pos- 
sible and desirable human = society. 
Absolute equality’ would make us_ in- 
dependent units and render association 
unnecessary. 

It is for 
American 
freedom. 


these reasons I assert that 
freedom is the best possible 


\s the physical body reaches 


its maximum height in a few vears 
of life, so freedom has reached its maxi- 
mum height in the United States. We 
have reached our social majority here, 
and there remains for us only develop 
ment within the social freedom attsin 


ed. Other attempts at further freedom 
are delusive and can only result in the 
overthrow of a freedom, such as we see 
in Russia today. 

I claim that socialism is not freedom, 
but despotism. 


The very best way to bring this 
proposition to the conviction of the 


reader is to ask him to question him- 


self as to that condition of society 
wherein the State or the public is 
everything and the individual nothing 


but a cog in the wheel of State or 


public ownership and control of every- 
thing. While one enterprise, the post 
office, is controlled by the State (al. 
though even the post office is dependent 
upon private enterprise for the carrying 
of its mails), we can only imagine the 
stereotyped condition of life such ag 
would exist if all enterprises were State. 
owned. The real end of socialism would 
be seen when there was no outside or 
independent business activity. Such a 
state of business and society would be 
slavery to a regimented condition of 
life that would place us below the level 
of serfs or of the negro slave. 

On the other hand, when government 
performs its only rightful function of 
governing, leaving the individual free 
in all things where his freedom does 
not interfere with the freedom and 
rights of others, we can have the lar- 
gest degree of general liberty. When- 
ever government undertakes to run the 
affairs belonging to individual freedom 
and initiative, it is as if we tried to use 
the brakes on a train to give the train 
motion and progress. The result is 
restriction and oppression, not freedom 
and advancement. 

It is not an uncommon thing for an 
evil that is driven out at one door to 
return surreptitiously by way of an- 
other. 

A perfect example of this is seen in 
Russia today where the grossest despo- 
tism, under the guises of liberty, has 
usurped the throne of the Czars in the 
shape of Bolshevism. 

To students of Socialism there ought 
to be no surprise in this. A few years 
ago a book was published by D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, under 
the title, “A Plea tor Liberty’, which 
contended that Socialism is an _ insi- 
dious device of well-meaning, but muis- 
led people to impose one of the worst 
forms of despotism upon mankind that 
the world has ever known. 

Quotes Herbert Spencer 

The book has an introduction by 
Herbert Spencer, in which Mr. Spencer 
concludes as follows: 

“It is not, then, chiefly in the inter- 
ests of the employing classes that 
Socialism is to be resisted, but much 
more in the interests of the employed 
classes. * * * The ultimate results (of 
Socialism) must be a society like that 
of ancient Peru,* dreadful to contem- 
plate, in which the mass of the people, 
elaborately regimented in groups of 10, 
50, 100, 500 and 1000, ruled by officers 
of corresponding grades, and tied to 
their districts, were superintended in 
their private lives as well as in their 
industries, and toiled hopelessly for the 
support of the government organiza- 
tion.” 

The body of the volume is written by 
twelve writers, exhibiting the fruits of 


Socialism especially in England and 
Australia. It is well worth careful 
reading. The most we can do here 


is to quote from the preface, which is 
really a summary of the findings of the 
volum>: 

“Kach addition to the responsibility 
of the State adds to the list of ill-con- 
trived solutions of difficulty, and the 
enlargement of the sphere of a stereo- 
typed regimentation of human life.  In- 
separable from this obnoxious growth 
is the repression of private experiment 
and of the energy and inventiveness of 
human character. Instead thereof 
human character is degraded to a para- 
sitic dependence on the assistance of 
the State, which after all proves to be 


but a broken reed.” 
After such statements does it not 
seem homicidal to all true American 


freedom io foster Socialism in 
midst? 

Our democracy may be developed and 
improved but never surpassed in its 
fundamental principles. 

It is sometimes thought that freedom 
is a modern achievement wrested from 
tyranny. Instead, despotisms have 
often imposed themselves upon the 
ruins of free peoples. The Jews were 
free until they demanded a Monarchy. 
Rome was a republic till Caesar es- 


our 


(Continued on page 53) 
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By John 


A large percentage of mercantile 
business transacted is on credit for 
terms which vary from ten days to six 
months, or more, according to the class 
of trade. The amount of credit extend- 
ed to individual debtors is generally 
based upon the estimated capital and 
credit rating of the corporation, firm or 
individual, indicated by a Mercantile 
Agency in its published books or re- 
ports. The outstanding accounts re- 
ceivable range in value from 10% to 
25% of a merchant’s annual business. 
For such accounts he usually has noth- 
ing more than the acknowledged obliga- 
tion of the debtor for the open account, 
or his promise to pay in the form of a 
note, always subject to the honesty and 
ability of the debtor to pay. 

It frequently occurs, however, that 
the debtor defaults in payment, or be- 
comes insolvent. This may be because 
of incompetency, inexperience, specula- 
tion, neglect of business, personal ex- 
travagance, lack of capital, fraud or 
other cause. The result in any case 
is a bad debt, or “loss.” Merchants 
rarely escape a certain amount of such 
losses and so include with overhead 
cost charges an estimated percentage 
of their annual sales for bad debts but 
they often find that this method is 
neither practical nor profitable; it be- 
ing impossible to estimate the amount 
of bad debts likely to occur in the 
ensuing year with the same degree of 
accuracy as cost items and therefore 
they suffer from time to time unex- 
pected and unprovided for losses in ex- 
cess of their estimates. 

Difficult to Estimate Losses 

From this it will be seen that it is 
important to be able to estimate the 
amount of loss that may occur on out- 
standing accounts during the year, since 
any excess over estimates dissipates 
profit and may seriously affect the me:- 
chant’s financial condition. It would 
have been difficult, for instance, at the 
beginning of the year 1920 to estimate 
the amount of loss caused by insolven- 
cies during that year because of the 
unusual and unprecedented conditions 
which created these insolvencies. The 
same may be said of 1921. It is well 
known that a great number of business 
enterprises suffered loss on this account 
far in excess of their estimates, and o1 
what they considered a normal expect- 
ancy in their business. Those who car- 
ried credit insurance, however, were to 
a great extent relieved because of hav- 
ing been indemnified by insurance for 
the exeess over the fixed amount of 
initial loss which they bear under such 
policies. 

The drain on the commercial interests 
of the country through bad debts ana 
insolvencies will be more fully appre- 
ciated if we compare the amount with 
the amount of fire loss. For instance, 
in 1921 the amount of insolvent ac- 
counts reported was in excess of $750, 
000,000 as compared with $485,000.000 
loss by fire. During the past ten years 
such losses exceeded fire losses by 
$400,000,000. 

The Initial Loss 

Credit insurance is provided to pro- 
tect the wholesale merchant or manu- 
facturer against loss in excess of the 
normal expectancy—‘“initial loss”—sus- 
tained on their accounts. It does not 
undertake to insure the normal or ex- 
pected amount which is regarded as 
inherent in business and which occurs 


Credit Insurance 





E. Gregory, Formerly With Ocean Accident & Guaranty 


This is a summary of an address delivered by Mr. Gregory before the Casuaity Actuarial Society 


continuously. This is practically a cer- 
tainty and therefore may be carried 
without undue burden. For this reason 
the normal or expected amount of loss 
is borne by the insured and in the 
policy is called the Initial Loss, which 
is a percentage of annual shipments. 
Thus is determined at the beginning of 
the year the extent of normal loss and 
the reserve provision which should be 
made for bad debts. 

The percentage of initial loss is de- 
termined by the loss experience of the 
applicant as shown by a statement of 
his annual shipments and losses over 
a period of years during which he has 
been in business, his terms of sale, the 
amount of insurance required on the 
Mercantile Agency ratings of his vari- 
ous debtors, the line of business and 
the territory in which principally the 
Applicant trades as well as the moral 
hazard of the Applicant which has a 
bearing on the rates quoted. If, how. 
ever, the Applicant is new in business, 
then the Company determines from the 
experience of new concerns in a similar 
business an initial or “normal” loss ap- 
plicable to his business. 

The estimated capital and credit rat- 
ing of the debtor as indicated by the 
Mercantile Agency to which he sub- 
scribes being the basis for credit, it 
follows that coverage is limited to the 
amount of insurance obtained on each 
rating. A schedule of the Mercantile 
Agency ratings which the Applicant de 
cides shall govern is provided in the 
policy. and the limit insured is specific 
opposite each rating. The policyholder 
is not limited as to the number of cus- 
tomers to whom he may sell, nor in the 
amount for which he wishes to extend 
credit, but he is limited in the amount 
insured on each debtor at the date of 
insolvency. 

The limits insured on each rating may 
be determined by the Applicant. pro- 
vided they do not exceed the maximum 
limits fixed by the Companies. These 
limits are sufficiently high to provide a 
reasonably safe line of credit averaging 
from 25% to 40% of the debtor’s esti- 
mated capital where first or highest 
credit rating is given, and 20% to 30% 
where the second credit rating is given. 
Debtors whose ratings indicate an esti- 
mated amount of capital and first or 
second credit are considered preferred 
over those with other credit ratings, and 
are covered on a parity of 100%. 
Debtors with credit ratings lower than 
first or second are graded at 66 2-3% 
The total amount covered on this class 
of accounts under a policy insuring all 
ratings is limited to a nominal amount. 

Limit of Coverage 

Recovery under the policy on a 
debtor’s account is dependent upon an 
act of insolveney (as defined in the 
policy) havine been committed by the 
debtor after the payment of premium 
for the policy, and prior to its expira- 
tion. The policyholder must be a bona 
fide creditor for the amount of the in- 
debtedness. and the limit of coverage 
is determined of the date when :n.- 

olvency occurs 

The limit of coverage is named in the 
schedule for the specifie rating of the 
debtor. at the date of shipment, for 
shipments made during the period cov- 
ered by the policy. 

Inder a pnoliey covering the accounts 
of insolvent debtors, such insolvency is 
limited and defined in the policy as 
deemed to occur at the date when, 

(a) A petition in bankruptcy or in- 
solvency is filed by or against a debtor. 

(b) A debtor makes an assignment 


or deed of trust for the benefit of cred- 
itors, either general or with preferencep. 

(c) A receiver is appointed for a 
debtor. 

(d) A compromise is made by a debt- 
or for less than the amount of his in- 
debtedness, with a majority (in number 
and amount involved) of his creditors. 

(e) An attachment or execution is 
levied on a debtor’s stock in trade. 

(f) A debtor’s stock in trade is sold 
under a writ of attachment or execution. 

(g) A writ of execution against a 
debtor is returned unsatisfied. 

(h) A sole debtor dies or becomes 
insane. 

(j) Possession of a debtor’s stock in 
trade is taken under a chattel mortgage 
given to a creditor or creditors, or said 
chattel mortgage is recorded. 

(k) A debtor absconds. 

(1) A debtor confesses judgment. 

(m) A debtor transfers or sells out 
his stock in trade in bulk. 

(n) A debtor’s business is assigned 
to or taken over by a committee ap- 
pointed by a majority in number and 
amount of his creditors. 

The Collection Form 

There is issued also a form of policy 
-alled the “Collection Form.” It is for 
the purpose of serving the policyholder 
in respect to his past due accounts, and 
under it the definition of insolvency is 
extended to include “A debtor’s account 
that has become due under original 
terms of sale and is filed with the Com- 
pany within forty-five (45) days there- 
after.” 

In presenting claim thereunder the 
policyholder files his past due accounts 
with the company for collection, the 
company accepting them as insolvencies 
and charging the policyholder the usual 
fees based on collections for this ser- 
vice. Very often however it is able 
to render this service for less, and 
sometimes without any expense, in 
which case it can make collection for 
less than the stipulated legal rates. It 
often serves materially to reduce the 
normal loss of the policyholder because 
of prompt action which is not always 
taken when the assured attends to the 
collection of his own accounts. 

The policyholder is required to file, 
on blanks supplied by the company, 
prompt notice on acquiring knowledge 
of the debtor’s insolvency. Under the 
Collection Form notice is required after 
an. account is forty-five (45) days past 
due. Also, in the event of a claim, a 

statement of loss, blanks for which are 
mailed by the company on request, must 
he filed with the company not later 
than thirty (30) days after the expira- 
tion of the policy, or as often as there 
may be a claim during the term of the 
policy, if the policy provides for “in- 
terim adjustments.” 

The premium for each policy is based 


upon the limits insured on the Mercan- 


tile Agency ratings, and the amount of 
shipments. It averages between $40 
and $50 per thousand of the total 
amount insured, which is limited to 
twenty-five times the amount of the as 
certained premium. This amount, how 
ever, may be increased if the applicant 
o desires to as much as $200,000 at a 
reduced rate per thousand for the 
excess 
How Losses Are Adjusted 

The loss adjustment is made by first 
ascertaining the amount covered on 
each insured debtor’s account owing at 
the date of insolvency, from which is 
deducted the amount of all dividends 
or payments and the amount of mer- 
chandise returned or replevined, the 


amount of discount on the coverea 
amount of the accounts to which the 
debtors would have been entitled had 
the accounts been paid at the date in- 
solvency occurred, also the amount 
mutually agreed upon as thereafter ob- 
tainable on any account. If no amount 
is mutually agreed upon the account 
is included for the full amount covered 
aud the amount remaining after making 
these deductions is the net covered in- 
sured loss. From this is deducted the 
amount provided in the policy—usually 
ten ber cent (10%), as an offset for 
profits—and the amount of initial loss 
which is to be borne by the policy- 
holder, the remainder being the amount 
due and payable to the policyholder 
upon the assignment to the company of 
all accounts of debtors included in the 
adjustment, together with securities 
guarantees, etc., held for or by the 
policyholder on such accounts to the 
extent of the amount covered on same 
at the date the debtor’s insolvency oc: 
curred, 
Assignment of the account or securi- 
ties, etc., is not required, however, if 
an amount is mutually agreed upon and 
deducted from the account in the ad- 
justment. The company in the event 
of realizing on assigned accounts, se- 
curities, etc., an amount equivalent to, 
or In excess of, the total amount paid to 
the policyholder must re-assign such 
to the policyholder to the extent not 
realized on and must refund to the 
pol.cyholder any excess of the amount 
paid. In the case of “interim adjust- 
meuts” having been made, ‘inasmuch 
as the agreed amount to be borne by 
the policyholder—tnitial Loss—cannot 
be calculated until the expiration of 
the policy, the policyholder agrees to 
refund to the company the amount 
th-reof deductible, but not deducted in 
prior adjustments. In no event, how- 
ever, can the amount to be refunded 
by the policyholder exceed the amount 
paid by the company under all adjust- 
ments, 
There is no cancellation clause in 
the policy. If, however, the policyhold- 
‘ during its term, becomes insolvent, 
or ceases to continue business, or goes 
into liquidation, or dissolves partner- 
ship, then the policy immediately ter- 
minates and a statement of claim, (if 
there should be a claim at that date) 
may be filed and an adjustment made 
as if the policy had expired at the 
original date of termination. Tem- 
porary interruption by fire or strike, 
or the death or withdrawal or admis- 
sion of a member of a partnership com- 
pose of more than two members, is not 
deemed discontinuing business, nor dis- 
solution of partnership. 
The Application 
The policies provide that the pre- 
mium shall be remitted by check with 
the application therefor. The applica- 
tion requires statements showing how 
long the applicant has been doing busi- 
ness as manufacturer or jobber, and 
what portion of his sales are made to 
manufacturers, jobbers, and dealers; the 
territory in which sales are principally 
made and the term f sale; also 
whether he has any information detri- 
mental to the eredit or financial stand- 
ing of any customer, or prospective cus- 
tomer and whether he contemplates 
making any material change in the 
manner of conducting business, either 
as to terms of sale or territory; the 
name of the Mercantile Agency which 
they have used for checking credits 
and the one selected to govern if a 
policy is issued. 
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Clark, of Alameda 


By A. D. Lange, Advertising Manager, Fireman’s Fund 


There is nothing startling about the 
salesmanship methods of Herbert D. 
Clark, of Alameda, California. Never- 
theless, he gets results; as may be 
attested by the fact that he has at- 
tained that comfortable position in life 
where he feels warranted in putting in 
a year and one-half touring Europe and 
the Orient—and he is not yet forty-five 
years of age. 

Not that Mr. Clark does not know 
the insurance business thoroughly, for 
he does. His father was a local agent 
in Alameda before him, Herbert Clark 
started in to learn the insurance busi- 
ness at the age of thirteen as office boy 
in the Head Office of the Fireman's 
Fund. Some years later he began his 
apprenticeship in the local agency busi- 
ness under his father, who had already 
mace a marked success. In 1902, after 
his father’s death, he took over the 
agency. 

Guided by Three Rules 

Mr. Clark apparently has three pri- 
mary and fundamental rules of opera- 
tion. 

First: To secure and follow up every 
lead for new business. 

Second: To go after every line re- 
gardless of the amount of the premium 
involved. 

Third: 
penses. 

Wherever he goes he carries a card 
system, and makes a memorandum of 
any clue to new business that comes 
up in the course of conversation with 
anybody. 

It is said by those who know Mr. 
Clark that he will be walking down 
the street in Alameda and will notice 
a man out repairing the roof upon his 
house. He will call to him—probably 
knowing him—since the Clarks know 
every one in Alameda—and get intu 
conversation. In the course of the con- 
versation he will find out every thing 
he wants to know about that man’s 
insurance and a good deal about his 
neighbors’. 

There is not a building that goes up 
in the city of Alameda that Mr. Clark 
does not know about before the base- 
ment is dug. 

Every lead he secures goes into a 
card index and reminder system so that 
it will come up just at the time he 
wants it. 

He was overheard talking to a pros- 
pect once whose home was mortgaged. 
The prospect said, “There is no chance 
for me to give you the insurance for 
ten years until the mortgage is paid 
off.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Clark, “I will 
be around to see you in ten years.” 
And, by George, you can be sure he 
will! 


To keep down overhead ex- 


Systematic Operation 
This leads to the second fundamental 
rule of Mr. Clark’s systematic plan of 
operation. 
His theory is that there is no pre- 
mium too small to warrant the effort 
of going after it, and that small pre- 


miums are the entering wedge for 
large ones. He gives just as much 
effort to secure a two dollar premium 
as he would a twenty-five or fifty dollar 
premium, i4 

So ofter has this point been com- 
mented upon in salesmanship articles 
that it hardly warrants extensive treat- 
ment here. If there ever was any doubt 
as to its effectiveness, the success of 
Herbert D. Clark ought to clear up that 
doubt. 

Mr. Clark’s third principle is to keep 
down overhead expenses. 

He has no office. He has no help. 
However, his business is handled as 
systematically as the most fastidious 
company official could wish. It might 
be thought from the fact that Mr. Clark 
has a one man business that his volume 
is small, but this is far from true. Ala- 
meda is a town of about 60,000 people, 
and in Alameda Mr. Clark is the in- 
surance man, not only in his ads, but 
in his volume of commissions as well. 

Probably the reason he is able to 
run a large business by himself is that 
he never wastes a moment. You never 
see him standing around smoking a 
cigar and gossiping with his friends. 
He has a time to do everything and 
does it on time. He comes across the 
bay to the Fireman’s Fund’s office with 
a list of the things he has to do, goes 
right to the man who can do them, gets 
them done, and leaves. 


Keeping in Touch With Fires 

Of course, Mr. Clark must have a 
place to transact his business so he 
has reserved a room in his home for 
that purpose. In this room he has a 
fire alarm that notifies him of every 
fire in Alameda. He is always on hand 
right behind the fire engines. In the 
old days his father used to follow the 
same practice and at the time distrib- 
uted advertising material around the 
neighborhood of the fire. Herbert D. 
Clark follows the same idea, but in a 
more systematic manner. 

No man owes Herbert Clark money. 
He keeps his collections up to the min- 
ute. If a man cannot pay his premiums 
Mr. Clark’s theory is he should borrow 
the money from the bank and not from 
his insurance agent. All this goes 
towards keeping down his expense and 
increasing his net profit. 





SOLD SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


A rather unusual incident occurred 
in a southern city in which one of the 
Continental’s engineers was inspecting 
a risk in connection with the local 
agent. The risk was not protected by 
automatic sprinklers, but adjoining a 
sprinklered building, being connected 
with the  sprinklered building by 
bridges enclosed and crossing a narrow 
alley. The agent and our engineer per- 
suaded the owner of the contents of the 
unsprinklered building that his stock 
was subject to damage through leakage 
of the sprinklered heads in the adjoin- 
ing sprinklered building and succeeded 
in selling him a sprinkler leakage policy 
to protect against such loss. 








Chicago’s Automobile Liability Prospects 


An estimate of the number of auto- 
mobile owners in Chicago who do not 
carry liability insurance is given by 
Smith-Lawson-Coambs Co., of that city, 
as 50,000. Just think of the number of 
the auto liability uninsured throughout 
the United States. 

Just think what these figures mean, 
comment the Chicago insurance men. 


“Fifty thousand liability insurance 





prospects who challenge the salesman- 
ship of agents and brokers. 


“Stop a moment and figure the aver- 
age premium per car, and then multiply 
it by 50,000. 


“Some golden opportunity. 


“The trend of the courts makes it im- 
perative that every car owner buy 
higher limits.” 


Letter Writing Inanities 


Protest against some of the archaic 
expressions in business letter writing is 
made by Albert Highton, literary editor 
of the American Writing Paper Co. 
This is one sentence often used, which 
infuriates him: 

“Your favor of the 13th inst. received, 
and contents duly noted. In reply 
would state,” ete. 

Highton asks pertly, “Why use the 
word ‘favor?’ Isn’t ‘letter’ a_ better 
word? Isn’t letter what the correspond- 
ent is really talking about? ‘Favor’ is 
now considered ineffective and stereo- 
typed and should in most cases be 
avoided.” 

Continuing he hands this out: 

“Then there is the expression ‘con- 
tents duly noted.’ Much good letter 
paper has been wasted on this useless 
phrase. You naturally expect that be- 
fore a writer replies to a letter that 
you have written him, he has given it 
enough attention to know what he is 
going to tell you. This expression is a 
good one to avoid. Of course, if a let- 
ter has interested, surprised, or par- 
ticularly pleased you, say so, but don’t 
use time and space by conveying the 
information that you have read it. 

“The expression, ‘In reply would 
state,’ is almost as bad as ‘contents duly 
noted.’ If you have mentioned receipt 
of the letter, it is obvious that your 
letter is in reply to the one mentioned, 
and it is unnecessary to state the fact. 
Again, why not simply state what you 


have to say without telling the reader 
that you are about to do so? There 
are four unnecessary words in the see- 
ond sentence, and many more super- 
fluous ones in the opening sentence. At 
the very moment when the reader’s 
mind is most susceptible to the impres- 
sions that the writer wants to make, it 
is repelled and disappointed by these 
meaningless and stereotyped phrases. 
If you do not make an impression at the 
beginning of your letter, you are at a 
disadvantage in securing the reader’s 
interest. 


“We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor 
of the 29th ult., and in reply permit us to ad- 
vise,” etc. 

“*We beg.’ Why beg? Is permission 
necessary before one may reply to a 
letter one has received? It is far bet- 
ter simply to acknowledge receipt of the 
letter and ask no permission to do so. 
There is also in this expression the 
word ‘favor,’ whicn for reasons already 
given should not be used. 

“Then there is the term ‘29th ult.’ 
Though ‘ultimo,’ ‘instant,’ and ‘proximo’ 
are all good Latin words, today the best 
authorities on letter-writing consider 
them stilted and unnatural, and they are 
gradually dropping out of the vocabu- 
lary of the progressive correspondent. 
He uses rather the expression, ‘I have 
your letter of October 29th,’ or ‘We 
are glad to comply with your request 
of September 26th.’” 








Accident and 


Health Agents 


Hoo ean nears treet —a 











Accident and health business is 
growing, but by no means so rapidly as 
it should, and the general impression 
among underwriters is that agents are 
overlooking a bet in not paying more 
attention to this line, which is easy to 
sell and has a great many vantage 
points of production attack. In 1919 
the stock companies reporting to the 
charts gave $59,000,000 as the premiums 
for accident and health, while this grew 
in 1920 until by the end of that year 
it was $72,500,000. On the other hand, 
automobile property damage, collision 
and liability insurance grew from $85,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $119,000,000 by the 
end of 1920. 

Why is it that accident and health 
has not really come into its own? There 
are several reasons. One is the fact 
that while for a time it looked like a 
most promising field for specialists it 
did not remain so because numerous 
agents who show an industrial prefer- 
ence for writing accident and health 
became disgusted by the rapidity in 
which new contracts were dumped on 
the market. The idea back of the 
Home Office underwriters was that the 
way to push this line was to offer some 
particularly alluring contract with the 
result that one contract followed an- 
other in quick succession each trying 
to outdo the other. In consequence, 
agents entering the field and mastering 
the situation, as they thought, would 
soon find themselves obliged to learn 
the contracts all over again and while 
some did this and to their great ad- 
vantage others dropped out, preferring 
to sell something easier. And that is 
one reason why automobile business 
went ahead so fast. The contracts 
there were easy to understand; they 
stood pat, with very few changes. An 
agent could read a newspaper without 
finding that he had to meet a whole lot 
of competition in the way of new policy 
frills which he never knew existed. 

Now, there are a number of reasons 
why an agent should specialize in acci- 
dent and health and make money at it. 
He can do so now without feeling that 
something new will be sprung on him 
every 60 days. 


Next, it is a profitable line to write 
because the rate of commissions is 
satisfactory. 

It is a splendid renewer. There is 
only one line of insurance which has 
a better record for renewing and that 
is life insurance; so once the accident 
and health policy is on the books it 
takes a lot to jar it off; and even when 
dropped it is not particularly difficult to 
put it back on again, unless the insured 
is out of wo1k for a considerable period 
or has some other tough run of luck. 

It is a fine acquaintance builder, and 
the prospect should be caught young 
and followed up. Write him for $1,000 
at the beginning, and then gradually 
increase the line, growing in other 
words as he grows. The acquaintance 
is valuable because as the young man 
progresses he can be written for other 
kinds of insurance. Don’t forget that 
Charles H. Sabin, Charles M. Schwab 
and most of the other big business guns 
started on nothing, and that they have 
a reputation for sticking by their 
friends. The insurance agent who 
nabbed them at the beginning trails 
along all through life if he has the right 
personality and can answer all their 
questioas about insurance. 

It is a field with very little compe- 
tition. When the agent goes out gun- 
ning for an automobile risk or a com- 
pensation line he has every other agent 
in town competing for the same line. 
They want the business, too, but how 
many are after accident and health 
prospects? Fewer than you think. 
Look it up for yourself. 

There are more risks to solicit in 
accident and health. Not nearly so 
many men are covered as should be. 
For every automobile or factory in a 
town there are at least a hundred 
young men whose accident and health 
insurance attentions the agent should 
receive. 

So there you have the situation in a 
nutshell. Go to it and earn substan- 
tial, regular week after week money. 
And don’t forget that you have to see 
the other fellow to win. He has too 


many other things to do to call you 
up or pay you a visit. 
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Essick & Barr Agency Conferences 























OFFICE FORCE OF ESSICK & BARR, READING, PA. 


Standing in Doorway—H. P. Smith, Mgr. Fire & Marine Dept.; E. J. Deininger, Special Agent. 


Next Row—G. W. Kingkinger, Asst. 


Cashier; M. Duke Sowers, Real Estate Dept.; A. Wentzel, Janitor; G. W. Lee, Adjusting Dept. 


Next Row—W. U. Barr, Real Estate Dept.; C. E. Strohl, Accident & Life Dept.; D. B. Baum, Cashier. 


First Row—Jere. H. Barr. 


First Row of Girls—Miss C. May Wily, Accounts Dept.; Miss Miriam Alderman, Adjusting Dept.; Miss Marion Pierce, Exchange Operator; Miss 
Sarah Flickinger, Mr. Deininger’s Secretary; Miss Catharine Moyer, Policy Writer, Automobile Dept.; Miss M. Elizabeth Hinkle, Policy Writer, 
Automobile Dept.; Miss Carrie Bright, Accounts Dept. 


Second 


ept.; Miss Emilie Lenhart, Policy Writer, 


Row—Miss Martha Kruppenbach (seated), Adjusting Dept.; Miss Mary Geiger, Accident and Life Dept.; Miss Catharine Hain, Bond 
Dept.; Miss M. Elizabeth Wray (slightly in front), Accident and Life D 


Fire and Marine Dept.; Miss 


Elsie Roland, Accident and Life Dept.; Miss Ruth Fox (in front of Miss Roland), Adjusting Dept.; E. A. Ericksen, Inspector; Miss Edna Gross- 
mann, Workmen’s Compensation Dept.; J. E. Kahler, Mgr. Auto and Miscellaneous Lines Dept.; Miss Abbie Marquette, in charge Accounts Dept. ; 
Mrs. Lettie Plank, Stenographer; Miss Henrietta Fox (in front), Policy Writer, Fire and Marine Dept.; Miss Esther Mast, Accident and Life Dept. ; 
Joseph W. Essick, Leroy Bowers, Real Estate Dept. 

Rear Row—Miss Emma Mellen, Compensation and Bond Dept.; Miss Helen Leinbach, Compensation and Bond Dept.; Msis Elva Morgan, Acci- 
dent and Life Dept.; Miss Miriam Fehr, Automobile and Miscellaneous Lines Dept.; Miss Frances Pengelly, Secretary to Mr. Barr; Miss Irene 


Bright, Policy Writer, Automobile Dept.; H. R 


. Matthews, Inspector Philadelphia Branch Office (visiting at time); R. W. Hankee, Mgr. Adjusting 


Dept.; P. G. Jones, Mgr. Compensation and Bond Dept.; J. D. Gray, Mgr. Payroll Audit Dept.; R. R. Howell, Mgr. Accident and Life Dept.; Ira 


Lutz, Payroll Audit Dept. 





Essick & Barr, one of the biggest 
agencies and general agencies in Penn- 
sylvania who have their headquarters in 
Reading and who have had considerable 
success with agency conferences, were 
asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
tell something about the conferences. 
J. H. Barr said: 

“We started holding agency confer- 
ences five years ago because we felt 
that we ought to become better ac- 
quainted with our men and that they 
ought to know each other. We have 
usually combined business and pleasure, 
having brief discussions on salesman- 
ship, underwriting problems and gener- 
ally a snappy talk on how to make col- 
lections. At first we used out-of-town 
speakers but have lately found that 





talks by our own department managers 
followed by discussions were probably 
more helpful, as it gives the agent a 
cuance to have his own problems touch- 
ed upon and questions answered. The 
conferences usually begin in the morn- 
ing, followed by a dinner at the noon 
hour and the last three years we have 
taken our employes to our county fair 
in the afternoon, reserving a block of 
one hundred seats in the centre of the 
grandstand. This year was the largest 
in the history of our agency, when nine- 
ty-nine of our representatives from 
Eastern Pennsylvania were here as our 
guests. 

“So far as our agency is concerned, 
Mr. Essick has represented the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. for 
twenty-eight years and he and I have 
been general agents for the three Aetna 


companies for about fifteen years. We 
also represent the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. as 
district agents. I am sending you un- 
der separate cover a recent photograph 
of our office force taken in front of our 
building at 539 Court Street. We oc- 
cupy the three floors of this building 
and two floors of 541, and have recently 
purchased the building at 537, upon 
which we expect to build sometime in 
the future. 

“Regarding the direct results which 
we get from these group conferences, 
would say that Mr. Essick and I have 
always found that it pays to cultivate 
a friendly relationship with our agents 
as well as a business relationship and 
have always endeavored to have them 
feel that their interests were our inter- 
ests.” 














Increasing Your Income 














Every time you sell an automobile 
policy you are overlooking a good 
chance to place a Tcurist Baggage “B” 
policy, if you do not mention this form 
of coverage to your client. Practically 
every automobile purchaser takes a 
number of trips to various nearby towns 
during the year, and some of them ex- 
tended tours of several weeks. In their 
shorter trips they carry hand luggage 
only, but on the longer trips trunks con- 
taining many hundreds of dollars worth 
of baggage are taken along, says “The 
Accelerator,” published by the Western 


Department of the Old Colony and Bos- 
ton. 

Now a Tourist “B” policy will not 
cover them against every contingency, 
but it will cover them against the great- 
est hazards of fire and theft while en 
route. The cost is but $2.50 per hun- 
dred, covering anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. A policy of 
from one hundred to five hundred dol- 
lars, and even more, can be easily sold 
at the time you deliver their automobile 
policy. 

This Tourist Baggage policy covers 
“wearing apparel, bedding, linen, plate 
and plated ware, printed books and 
music, etc., etc., clocks, watches, jew- 
elry, trunks, suitcases, bags, etc.,” any- 
where in the territorial limits described 


above, against the hazards of “fire, 
lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood (mean- 
ing rising waters). navigation and 
transportation; theft, pilferage and lar- 
ceny,” provided the assured _ shall 
promptly notify the local policy authori- 
ties on discovery of loss; but the loss 
by theft, pilferage or larceny of furs, 
musical and scientific instruments, jew- 
elry, plate and plated ware, clocks, 
watches or similar valuables is limited 
by the following percentages of the total 
amount of the policy: 


25% of the amount of this policy if 
written for $1,000 or less; 

30% of the amount of this policy if 
written for more than $1,000; 

35% of the amount of this policy if 
written for more than §2,000; 


40% of the amount of this policy if 
written for more than $3,000; 
(higher limits stated in the policy form, 
or we will furnish them on application.) 


The policy does not insure against 
loss by theft, pilferage or larceny of 
robes, coats, hats, caps, gloves, leggins, 
boots, goggles, chauffeur’s livery or 
automobile accessories, while in or on 
an automobile, or while in any garage 
or in any other building used for the 
housing of automobiles, neither does it 
cover against loss of any kind in the 
permanent residence of the assured, 
nor in any place where the assured or 
any member of the assured’s household 
ordinarily keeps an automobile. 

Perhaps the above exclusions, at first 
glance, would appear to limit the cov- 
erage so far as the automobile touring 
is concerned to a point where the policy 
would net be worth while. We are 
merely quoting the exclusions fully so 
that you can explain to the assured that 
these small articles are not covered. 

If a suitcase, bag or grip should be 
stolen from the assured’s car while 
parked the loss would be covered or if 
the car were in a garage not ordinarily 
used by the assured, such a loss would 
be covered. Should the car burn up on 
the road, with all the baggage in it, such 
a loss would come under the terms of 
the policy. In some cases the value of 
the baggage would be more than the 
value of the car. 

Why not mention this tourist policy 
every time you sell an automobile pol- 
icy? It will often add $5 or $10 to your 
premium income. We will furnish you 
with policies, or we will write the poli- 
cies here in our office for you. The rate 
of commission on this class of business 
is 15%. 





Two Football Stars 


Acquaintance is a great asset for 
salesmanship and because they have 
wide acquaintances and great personal 
popularity famous college athletes are 
in the insurance business in many parts 
of the country. Though the average 
agent and broker cannot match these 
men in personal popularity, there is no 
reason why it is not possible to build 
up a big acquaintance by going out and 
seeing people. Not much business is 
written by sitting at a desk and using 
the telephone. It’s hustling that counts. 

Two of the most famous football play- 
ers that Princeton ever had are now in 
partnership in the offices of the Con- 
solidated Fire, Life & Accident Brokers 
at 110 William street. They are William 
H. (Big Bill) Edwards and Walter 
Cowles (“Bummy”) Booth. Booth played 
tackle, guard and center and Edwards 
was right guard. It was a team that 


college men still discuss, as it beat 
Yale three times out of four. 
After leaving college Mr. Edwards 


went with Prosser & Homans, Equitable 
Life general agents. Seward Prosser, 
of that firm, is now president of the 
Bankers Trust Company. “Shep” Ho- 
mans, himself a Princeton football 
player, is running the agency. Later 
Mr. Edwards branched out into general 
insurance production and eventually en- 
tered public life as deputy street clean- 
ing commissioner. Then he became 
street cleaning commissioner, work- 
ing under three administrations, and 
brought the department up to a marvel 
of efficiency. Another public position 
he held with success was collector of 
the port of New York. He had built up 
a good insurance business, and as he 
had to neglect it while in public life, he 
induced Mr. Booth to give up the prac- 
tice of law and to take charge of his 
office. Mr. Booth, upon leaving college, 
became coach of the University of Ne- 
braska for several years and in 1909 
was head coach of Princeton. Upon his 
retirement as collector Mr. Edwards re- 
turned to give his full time to insur- 
ance, and the firm of Edwards & Booth 
does a good business. 
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A Successful Woman Agent — | 





Two clever young sisters who have 
made a success in insurance are Miss 
Florine E, an] Miss Anna M. Burkley, 
of Burkley & Son, Columbus, O. The 
agency of Burkley & Son is a quarter 
of a century old, so that the Misses 
Burkley have heard insurance discussed 
from the time they were babies. Their 
brother, Walter P., is one of the best 
insurance men in the city. Miss Florine 
devotes her efforts to fire and casualty, 
Miss Anna M. to life insurance. Asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter to tell 
something about her insurance experi- 
ence, Miss Florine Burkley said: 

“There was only one incentive that 
led me to tke field of writing fire insur- 
ance and that was my determination to 
engage in an out-of-door occupation. | 
had always thoroughly enjoyed selling 
lawn-fete tickets and selling insurance 
seemed not much more intricate. 

“I was enthusiastic from the very be- 
ginning and fteel rewarded now, after 
seven years in the Lusiness. My coterie 
of acquaintances includes some of the 
most prominent financial heads of our 
Columbus industries. 

“There isn’t a day when I do not get 
a phone order at the office. Then, of 
course, | have renewals to deliver con- 
stantly, bringing up the matter of addi- 
tional coverage. 

“Just the other day I sold a man full 
coverage automobile insurance. The 
day before I made this sale the assured 
had suffered a small automobile acci- 
dent. During my solicitation he re- 
marked that probably he wouldn't have 
another accident this year. I convinced 
him that he should have the protection. 
The following day was Sunday. He had 
another accident, and this time an acci- 
dent that pretty nearly demolished his 
car. I was very thankful that I had 
stayed with him long enough to prop- 


erly sell him. 
surance 


And even though the in- 
policies weren't delivered or 














FLORINE BURKLEY 


paid for, the companies, of 
recognized full liability. 

“The insurance business offers many 
advantages to the woman or girl who 
is contemplating a commercial career. 
It is not ‘pink tea’ work, but to anyone 
really desiring to succeed and willing 
to work, it offers real opportunities. As 
a business for women I can say this: 
There is no field which pays a woman 
s0 nearly a man’s salary as insurance. 
This fairness is what made me stick.” 


course, 


Loss Payment by Check or Draft 





By Lamar Hill, Counsel, “America Fore” Companies 


Editor’s Note: The opinion quoted herewith is published in the home office bulletin of the 


“America Fore’? companies. 


There has been referred to me for 
opinion the question of the liability of 
fire insurance companies to a garnishee- 
ing or attaching creditor of an assured 
where summons of garnishment or at- 
tachment is served after delivery to the 
assured of the company’s check in pay- 
ment of his loss. 

All losses are settled by this office at 
this time by draft, payable on accept- 
ance, and if before acceptance a sum- 
mons of garnishment or attachment is 
served upon the company, it shouid de- 
cline to pay the draft and hold subject 
to the order of the court the sum due 
the assured up to the amount of the 
garnishment or attachment. 

But with payment by check a differ- 
ent situation exists. 

The general rule is that delivery ofa 
check is payment of a debt where it is 
so intended at the time of delivery and 
the check is subsequently presented and 
paid; and it has been held that the de- 
livery to the creditor, presentment to 
and payment by the bank constitutes 
one continuous transaction, and the 
time of payment is of date of delivery 
of the check. 


Many Courts Have Passed on Question 

If payment by check is made by these 
companies the intention of the assured 
to accept such check in payment will be 
evidenced by the receipt taken, which 
should be in the form now used. There 
can be no question but what the de- 
livery of the check under such circum- 
stances is payment of the loss and no 
liability will attach to the companies 
under a garnishment or attachment 
served thereafter. 


The courts of many jurisdictions have 
passed upon this question and there is 
almost a unanimity of opinion that “a 
check is always so far payment until 
dishonored that after its delivery the 
drawer cannot be garnisheed as debtor 
of the payee in respect to the debt for 
which the check is given.” 

A Massachusetts decision says that 
the reason of this rule is “that the 
drawer of a check is under no duty or 
obligation to stop payment when gar- 
nisheed for the benefit of the garnishee- 
ing creditor,” and “ has no moral right 
to do so. He gave a check in lieu of 
cash * * * with the understanding 
that * * * (payee) * * * would 
get cash when he presented it for pay- 
ment. To countermand the check would 
therefore be in derogation of an implied 
agreement that it would be honored 
when presented.” 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that this rule does not apply until actual 
delivery of the check to the assured 
or his agent, so long as it is in’ the 
custody or under the control of the com- 
pany or. its agent it is liable to a gar- 
nisheeing creditor. 

Depositing the check in the mail at 
the request of the payee, however, is 
delivery. 

Under the great weight of authority 
it is clear that payment of losses by 
check creates no liability on the part 
of the company where summons of gar- 
nishment or attachment is served after 
delivery of such check. 





When you tell the prospect the exacr 
things he must do you make it easy for 
him to do it.—Duryea. 











National Union Fire Insurance Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Rain Insurance—Rules and Forms 


Rain insurance is only a few years 
old in this country, but has already 
found many friends among the agents. 
It is a line which is growing rapidly in 
popularity. The number of companies 
writing it has increased. In the little 
association of the rain writing compa- 
nies are the Eagle, Star & British Do- 
minions, the first of the stock compa- 
nies to write this insurance in America; 
Citizens of Missouri, City of New York, 
Commonwealth, Federal, Franklin, Hart- 
ford, Home, Insurance Company of 


North America, Mercantile, North Brit- ‘ 


ish & Mercantile and Pennsylvania. 


The Eastern Underwriter is indebted 
to the Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
for the privilege of presenting to the 
agents of the country general rules of 
the company in writing rain insurance, 
and copies of forms. 


Explaining General Rules 

In a foreword for general rules the 
company advises agents: 

“The rain policy indemnifies for loss 
of income, or for expenses incurred— 
insurance against loss or damage when 
caused by rain or snow. 

“Emergency insurance is not subject 
to the same rules or regulations as the 
fire policy. The Rain policy usually at- 
taches for a few hours of the day, and 
time is the most important factor in 
considering the rate, acceptance of 
cover and collection of premium. 

“The company requires at least five 
(5) days notice before the policy at- 
taches. No binders are issued without 
express authority of the company, the 
policy is usually mailed on the same 
day that order is received. It is neces- 
sary to collect the premium on delivery 
of the policy, at least five (5) days be- 
fore the policy takes effect. The need 
for this rule is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that a reasonably correct fore- 
cast of the weather may be secured 
three (3) days in advance. The rain 
policy is not subject to cancellation by 
either party, therefore delivery must be 
effected and premium collected in ad- 
vance of any possible favorable or un- 
favorable weather report. 

“Rates are based on reliable scientific 
data, yet our experience has been un- 
profitable. The rain cover is still in the 
experimental stage and needs the help 
and co-operation of our good Agents if 
we are to place it on a paying basis. 
Please, therefore, send in your orders 
well in advance. Do not mail or tele- 
graph orders for the rain cover if such 
cannot reach us at least five (5) days in 
advance.” 

General Rules 

The general rules of the company fal- 
low: 

“Application for insurance against 
loss by rainfall should be submitted to 
company well in advance of the date on 
which insurance is desired. 

“All business should be submitted on 
application blank furnished for such 
purpose with full information asked 
for. 

“No other hazards will be assumed, 
in connection with rain, except snow, 
sleet or hail, which, when measured as 
rainfall may be included without addi- 
tional rate. 

“No business will be accepted unless 
definite order is received by company 
five (5) days before insurance would 
take effect. 

“No insurance shall be effected with- 
out company’s approval, and no binder 
shall be issued without special authority 
from company. 


Guarantees 

“No order for insurance will be ac- 
cepted without guarantee that policy 
will be delivered and premium paid un- 
less check for premium is received by 
company with definite order for busi- 
ness. 

“No policy shall be altered or changed 
in any particular without special author- 
ity from company. 


“No policy shall be delivered unless 
premium is paid on delivery of policy, 
and no policy shall be delivered after 
insurance takes effect unless premium 
was paid prior to the date it took effect. 

“No insured shall be allowed to share 
either directly or indirectly in agent’s 
or broker’s commission. 

“Ten (10) per cent commission will 
be allowed on business accepted for di- 
rect account. 

“Five (5) per cent additional commis- 
sion will be allowed company’s agents 
on all business submitted by them on 
which brokerage commission will be 
paid licensed brokers, but no additional 
commission will be allowed company’s 
agents unless the name of the broker 
to whom brokerage commission is to be 
allowed is furnished company when ap- 
plication for business is submitted. 

“No credit will be allowed on rain 
business. 

“Amount due according to bill ren- 
dered shall be remitted to company 
promptly on collection of premium for 
each policy issued. 

“The amount of insurance applied for 
should not exceed the amount of insur- 
ance permitted according to form of 
policy under which insurance is desired. 

“No policy will be issued for less than 
one hour. 

“When form of policy provides that 
insurance is based upon a stipulated 
amount of rainfall definite arrangements 
shall be made with weather observer 
for ascertaining measure of rainfall dur- 
ing period of time covered in which the 
measure of rainfall shall be deter- 
mined.” 


Information About Forms 


Form No. 1—EXPENSES—Day 
Insurance 


The amount of insurance granted on any one 
day is optional, except for state or county fairs, 
which shall not be insured under Form No. 1. 

Insurance under Form No. 1 should equal 
expenses incident to event insured, and polic 
provide that gross income from all sources shall 
be covered. 

The amount of rainfall insured against shall 
be either one-tenth or two-tenths of an_ inch, 
according to rate at which policy is to be issued. 


Form Nos. 2 and 3—INCOME—Day 
Insurance 


The amount of insurance granted on any one 
day under Forms Nos. 2 or 3 shall not exceed 
90% of the previous year’s gross income from 
sources covered. 

If previous year’s income was affected by rain- 
fall, the amount of insurance granted on any 
one day shall not exceed the average of the 
three previous years’ gross income from sources 
covered, including years in which there’ was 
rainfall. 

Where there is no such experience, the amount 
of insurance granted on any one day shall not 
exceed the expenses incident to the event insured 
without special authority of company, and peney 
age that gross income from all sources shall 
be covered. 

The amount of rainfall insured against shall 
be either one-tenth or two-tenths of an inch, 
according to rate at which policy is to be issued. 


Form No. 4—INCOME—State and 
County Fairs—Period Insurance 


Form No. 4 shall not be issued except for state 
or county fairs of three or more days duration. 

The amount of insurance granted under Form 
No. 4 shall not exceed olay per cent of pre- 
vious year’s gross income from sources covered. 

If previous year’s income was affected b 
rainfall, the amount of insurance granted shall 
not exceed the average of three previous years’ 
gross income from sources covered, including 
years in which there was rainfall. : 

Where there is no such experience, no insur- 
ance shall be granted under Form No. 4. 

The policy shall provide for a definite accu- 
mulated amount of rainfall during the period of 
time the event is to be covered against rainfall. 

The amount of rainfall to be insured against 
will be determined by company and furnished 
upon application. 


Form No. 5—EXPENSES OR INCOME 
—Special 


The amount of insurance granted on any one 
day under Form No. 5 for state and county 
fairs shall not exceed 674%4% of previous year’s 
income from all sources. 7 

If previous year’s income was affected by rain- 
fall, the amount of insurance granted on any 
one day shall not exceed 674%4% of the average 
income from all sources for the three previous 
years, including years in which there was rain- 
fall. 

Where there is no such experience, the amount 
of insurance granted on any one day for state 
and county fairs under Form No. 5 shall not 


exceed the expenses incident to the event to be 
insured for such day. 

On all outdoor events, except state and county 
fairs, the amount of insurance granted on any 
one day under Form No. 5 shall not exceed 90% 
of the previous year’s income. 

If previous year’s income was affected by 
rainfall, the amount of insurance granted on any 
one day shall not exceed the average of the 
three previous years’ income, including years in 
which there was rainfall. 

Where there is no such experience, the amount 
of insurance granted on any one day shall not 
exceed the expenses incident to the event to be 
insured without special authority of company. 

The amount of insurance granted on any one 
day for indoor risks, risks for personal account 
or “a events, is optional but shall not ex- 
ceec 


$2,500 on any one day without special 
authority of company. 
Form No. 6—ATHLETIC EVENTS— 


ABANDONMENT — EXPENSES — 
Day Insurance—With Measure 
of Rainfall 


No insurance shall be granted under Form 
No. 6 unless weather observer is available for 
measuring rainfall. 

The amount of insurance granted 
on any one day is optional but 
should equal expenses incident to 
event insured. 

Policy covering baseball games 
shall provide that gross income from 
all sources be covered and date 
from 12:01 A. M., or 8 A. M. on 
day insured, according to rate at 
which policy is to be issued, and 
except for abandonment, shall also 
provide that amount of rainfall in- 
sured against shall be one one- 
hundredths of an inch. 

Policy covering all other athletic 
events shall provide that gross in- 
come from all sources be covered 
and date according to hours desired 
at rate provided for measure of rain- 
fall to be insured against. 

Except for abandonment, the 
amount of rainfall insured against 
for all athletic events shall be either 
one one-hundredths, one-tenth or 
two-tenths of an inch. 


Form No. 7A—ATHLETIC 
EVENTS — ABANDON. 
MENT—INCOME—Day In- 









The amount of insurance granted ony any one 
day shall not exceed the insured’s proportion of 
the anticipated income from gate and grandstand 
receipts of the event to be insured, nor more 
than $2,500 on any one day without special 
authority of company. 

Policy covering baseball games shall provide 
that income from gate and grandstand admis- 
sions be covered and date from 12:01 A. M. 
or 8 A. M. on day insured, according to rate at 
which it is to be issued. 

Policy covering all other athletic events shall 
rate according to houts desired. 


Football games shall not be insured under 
Form No. 9A. 
Form No. 10—GENERAL ABANDON. 


MENT—EXPENSES—Day Insur- 
ance—Without Measure of 
Rainfall 


Form No. 10 shall not be issued for less than 
two (2) hours for any one day. 

The amount of insurance granted on any one 
day under Form No. 10 is optional but should 
equal expenses incident to the event to be in 
sured, and policy shall provide that gross income 
from all sources be covered. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR AGENTS 
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surance—With Measure of 
Rainfall 


No insurance shall be granted 
under Form No. 7A unless weather 
observer is available for measuring 
rainfall. 


The amount of insurance granted 
on any one day shall not exceed 
the insured’s proportion of the an- 
ticipated income from gate and 
grandstand receipts of the event to 
be insured, nor more than $2,500 on 
any one day without special author- 
ity of company. 


Policy covering baseball games 
shall provide that income from gate 
and grandstand admissions be cov- 
ered and date from 12:01 A. M. or 
8 A. M. on day insured, accordin 
to rate at which it is to be issue 
and except for abandonment, ‘shall 
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EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. 





also provide that amount of rainfall 
insured against shall be one one- 
hundredths of an inch, 


Policy covering all other athletic 
events shall provide that income 
from gate and grandstand admis- 
sions be covered, and date accordin 
to hours desired at rate provide 
or measure of rainfall to be in- 
sured against. 

Except for abandonment, the 
amount of rainfall insured against 
for all athletic events shall be either 
one one-hundredths, 
two-tenths of an inch, 


Form No. 8—ATHLETIC EVENTS— 
ABANDONMENT—EXPENSES— 
Day Insurance—Without Meas- 
ure of Rainfall 


4 
Form No. 8 shall not be used where weather 
bureau is available for measuring rainfall. 

he amount of insurance granted on any one 
day is optional, but should equal expenses inci- 
dent to the event insured. 
Policy covering baseball games shall provide 
that gross income from all sources be covered 
and date from 12:01 A. M. or 8 A. M. on day 
insured, according to rate at which it is to be 
issued. 

Form of policy covering all other athetic 
events shall provide that gross income from all 
sources be covered and rate according to hours 
desired. 

Football games 
Form No. 8. 


*Form No. 9A—ATHLETIC EVENTS— 
ABANDONMENT—INCOME—Day 
Insurance—Without Measure 
of Rainfall 


Form No. 9A shall not be used where weather 
bureau is available for measuring rainfall, 


one-tenth or 


shall not be 


insured under 
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Form No. 11—GENERAL ABANDON. 
MENT—INCOME—Day Insurance 
—Without Measure of 
Rainfall 


Form No. 11 shall not be issued for less than 
two (2) hours for any one day. 

The amount of insurance granted on any one 
day under Form No. 11 shall not exceed ninety 
per cent. of the 
sources covered. 

If previous 


previous year’s income from 


year’s income was affected by 
rainfall, the amount of insurance granted on any 
one day shall not exceed the average 
from covered for the three previous 
years, including years in which there was rain- 
fall. 

Where there is no such experience the amount 
of insurance granted on any one day shall not 
exceed expenses incident to the event insured 
without special authority of company, and policy 
shall provide that gross income from all sources 
be covered, 


income 
sources 
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How Agents Can Help 
The Rating Bureaus 


By Leon A. Watson, New Jersey Rating Expert 


In asking me to give you an article 
on “How Agents Can Help Rating Bu- 
reaus” you have assigned a _ subject 
which would seem to be an easy one to 
cover, and yet when we stop and con- 
sider the complexities of the business 
we find it is rather difficult. 

We fear that if we attempt to make 
many suggestions as to how the agents 
can help us that they would be apt to 
respond that it is not their duty to help 
us, but the duty of the bureaus to help 
the agents. This may be true, but it 
should be remembered that only through 
co-operation can service actually be ren- 
dered te either. 

The suggestions which we might offer 
agents might work all right in the State 
of New Jersey, but not so well in some 
other territory where rating conditions 
and rating laws, and the operation of 
the bureaus are different from ours. 


Agents Can Help In Many Ways 

We believe that an agent can help a 
rating bureau and at the same time help 
himself, if he will learn why the Bureau 
was created, under what laws it may be 
operating, and how it is operated. If 
he will learn these things he will be 
able to assist the bureau and at the 
same time know in what ways the bu- 
reau can be of assistance to him. 

There are hundreds of little ways in 
which the agent can help us if he cares 


to, but we feel that one of the biggest 
things that an agent can do for us is to 
assist hfS assured in understanding the 
principle of insurance, and the reason 
for certain conditions of rate and form. 
So many agents are prone to tell their 
assured, when they complain of a high 
rate for instance, that it can’t be helped, 
it is all the fault of the bureau or the 
companies, and let it go at that. Thus 
often times giving the assured the im- 
pression that the fire insurance compa- 
nies are “robbers” and the rating bu- 
reaus accessories before and after the 
fact; but the agent who knows what the 
functions of the rating bureau are and 
who is ambitious, helps us by telling 
the complaining assured that there may 
be a reason and remedy, and that they 
can at least find out what the trouble is. 
Often times they do find out the trou- 
ble, and the assured is made a friend 
instead of an enemy. This we feel is 
one of the biggest services that the 
agent can render for he is then assisting 
in creating favorable public opinion 
which helps in reducing the amount of 
antagonistic legislation, and at the same 
time helps him in maintaining or in- 
creasing his income. 

As previously stated, there are hun- 
dreds of little ways the agent can aid, 
but they are too numerous to mention, 
and we would rather have their help in 
the big things, the principal among 
which we feel is their assistance in 
moulding favorable public opinion of the 
fire insurance business. 


Gambling on Human Nature 





A Talk Delivered in Pittsburgh By Fred N. Withey, National Surety 


Fred N. Withey, of the National Sure- 
ty Co., delivered an address before the 
Rotary Club of Pittsburgh a few days 
ago which is reproduced in part herewith. 
He was formerly a Congregational minis- 
ter and is well-known on the Chautauqua 
lecture platform. 


Every business man hesitates to sign 
another man’s bond, even a friend’s. It 
places too much financial responsibility 
upon the signer. Surety companies 
handle this work. Almost any good man 
can get a bond once, because the com- 
pany is willing to gamble on the general 
uprightness of human nature and the 
integrity of a man. It is simply a ques- 
tion of character, business career and 
record. 


“There is a law of averages, figured 
out by these companies. It takes into 
account tendencies, loose moral char- 
acter, drinking, domestic relations, gam- 
bling, etc. In estimating risks certain 
radical characteristics are taken into 
consideration. 


“Women are more honest than men. 
When women do go wrong in this way 
it is generally for small amounts and 
then only for urgent cause. Seventy 
per cent of all embezzlements are com- 
mitted by men under thirty. The dan- 
gerous age of life is under twenty-five. 
Watch your boys. The red flag is wine, 
women and song. The middle-aged man 
seldom becomes an embezzler, but when 
he does he makes a good job and takes 
a lot. 

Women 


“This condition occurs when there is 
no efficient check up on a company’s 
business. If you wish a bond for your 
concern check up the man handling the 
money. Business men have no right to 
place temptation in the way of any 


man. Atmosphere, conditions and en- 
vironment affect character and so there 
are few bonds issued to certain classes, 
such as race track men, theatrical en- 
terprises, etc. Graft in ticket selling is 
common, 


“Men whose wives tempt them to live 
beyond their income are not good risks. 
There are men behind prison bars who 
got there because of their wives’ social 
umbitions, which led to living beyond 
their means. A home man with a do- 
mestic wife is a good risk. He is the 
man who lives within his income. 


“The psychology of the whole situa- 
tion is strange. In general, a married 
man is better risk than a bachelor by 
a ratio of 6 to 1. Society does not con- 
sider a bachelor a good asset. Get mar- 
ried. A nut or crank is a good risk. 
The man with only one subject in his 
head is so busy about it that he is too 
busy to take the other fellow’s money. 


“The poor risk is ‘the good fellow,’ 
the weak one who surrenders the great 
fundamentals of character and integrity 
to gain a bubble reputation. His very 
generosity is against him as an insur- 
ance risk. He gives away more than 
he has, and in an emergency takes 
someone else’s to give away also. 


“The profane man is a good risk. 
What the psychology is I don’t know, 
unless he just naturally takes his innate 
cussedness out in ‘cussin.’ I don’t rec- 
ommend profanity however unless you 
absolutely need a bond.” 





SLOGANS 
Many agents use some kind of a 
slogan on their letterheads. Out in 
De Kalb, Ill, Piper & Murray feature 


“Better See Jim,” meaning an active 
and energetic hustler in the agency. 


Overlook Nothing No Matter How Small 





By F. F. Stukhart, Special Agent, Niagara, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Salesmanship in Insurance” is a pe- 
culiarly difficult subject but an apt stu- 
dent, who has acquired a knowledge of 
the principles of insurance, can furnish 
intelligent arguments in the selling of 
insurance that result in obtaining the 
business. But after it is “sold” it is 
quite essential to give “Service,” which 
can be rendered in more ways than one, 
to keep the line on the books. 

To best illustrate the point, I will 
cite the experience of a well-versed lo- 
cal agent in obtaining a line that he 
never had on his books, but which he 
now controls. 

Mr. Local Agent called upon the as- 
sured one day and was advised that 
the line, for obvious reasons, was di- 
vided among fifteen local agents and 
the service they were giving were per- 
fectly satisfactory, that is they renewed 
the policies as they expired, mailed 
their bills for premiums, which he paid; 
but Mr. Agent asked whether the poli- 
cies were concurrent, to which Mr. As- 
sured replied, “Why, of course.” 

Upon reflection Mr. Local Agent won- 
dered how policies written by so many 
different agents could be identical in 
every respect, particularly when the in- 
surance was parcelled out by the as- 
sured, and this reasoning set the as- 
sured thinking along the same line, with 
the result that the policies were gone 
over and it was discovered that only 
two were concurrent. Now, Mr. Local 
Agent, then and there, offered to see 


that the forms on all policies were re- 
vised and corrected, which was ac- 
cepted. 


In all the time the insurance was 
written no one of these agents had 
taken the trouble to inquire about this 
important feature, contenting them- 
selves with a share of the line, without 
offering advice in any way. 

Singularly enough no one agent had 
even thought about the rate; if they 
had, not one mentioned the possibility 
of reducing it and it remained for this 
Mr. Local Agent to suggest a schedule 
of the make-up listing the suggested 
improvements that could be made that 
would reflect in the rate. 

When selling insurance don’t overlook 
a thing—no matter how small it may 
appear to you. 





AN ENTERPRISING BROKER 

yeo. E. Billings Co., a member of the 
Insurance Brokers Exchange, had a 
very interesting exhibit at the Califor- 
nia Industries Exposition. The bootn 
was furnished with comfortable chairs 
for the convenience of the public. On 
the walls appeared a display of insur- 
ance policies providing indemnity for 
practically every known contingency. 
Another feature was a drawing illus- 
trating the advantage to the assured 
by having all of his insurance handled 
by a skilled broker rather than by 
peddling it out to friends, relatives, so- 
licitors and others.—Exchange. 
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Readily Salable 


Burglary Insurance in its various forms is one of the 
readily-salable lines. Take for instance insurance on a 
merchant's stock of goods. 

We will furnish a watchman for any of your clients, a 
watchman to guard his premises each night in the year, for 
a cost of $20.00 to $40.00 per month. Do you know of any 
merchant, having a first-class stock of merchandise, who 
would not, in these days of high wages, jump at a proposition 
like this? This watchman’s honesty is beyond question, he 
cannot be corrupted and he cannot slip out during his hours 
of duty and leave the premises unguarded. 

This is our M Open Stock Policy, 
issued to cover a stock against loss .by burglary when the 
premises are not open for business. Our watchman cannot 
be “done away with’’ and he pays for the loss should bur- 
glars succeed in gaining entrance to the store. 


THE COST 
Should your client need $5,000 of insurance under 
Group 3 the yearly charge is $175.00 or $14.60 per month. 
If the insurance is for $10,000 yearly charge $325.00 or 
$27.00 per month. If $15,000 insurance, yearly charge 
$450.00 or $37.50 per month. For $20,000 insurance 
$43.75 per month. 





UNDER-INSURED 

Life and fire insurance companies have greatly added 
to their total amount of business by emphatically calling 
to the attention of their policyholders the fact that they are 
in many instances under-insured. The same thing is true 
with our business, particularly in the Fidelity, Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond and Burglary Lines. 

If you will take a list of the clients for these lines in your 
office and make a mental comparison of the amount of pro- 
tection that you have sold them with the amount that you 
know they ought to carry, you will be astonished. 

Here is a profitable field for you. These men and con- 
cerns are your clients. You already have access to their 
offices. Many of them look to you to tell them what pro- 
tection they need. You are their Fidelity, Surety and Bur- 
glary advisor in the same way that your lawyer is your legal 
advisor. It is up to you to see that they get the coverage 
they need, even though you have to Use strong arguments 
in some eases to convince them that your recommendations 


are sound. 
A THOUGHT 
Building up good-will, creating an interest in you and 
your making prosp clients th 





familiar with the service you have given and can give 80 that 
when a bond matter comes up they will automatically turn 
to you, is just like growing vegetables in a garden— you 
must put in long hours of cultivation before you shell the 
peas or husk the corn. 


FORMER CLIENTS ARE PRESENT PROSPECTS 

One of the most fertile fields for business-getting is 

among former cliente. Every agent has done business with 

ds, of people, many of whom 
have bought one bond and then have dropped out of sight. 
Many agents take it for granted that the client has no fur- 
ther surety requirements and make no particular effort to 
follow him up. 

Some agents have found it very profitable to send a 
letter every six months to a list of former clients, soliciting 
future business. One agent told us the other day that every 
time he receives notice of cancellation on a ros ag Be Bond, he 
takes for granted a will be ind imme- 
diately sends an application to cover that. 

Another agent tells us that whenever he writes any 
kind of a bond, he tries to discover some additional coverage 
his client ought to have, and makes a systematic effort to 
sell it to him. 








BONDS FOR SCHOOLS 

Most educational institutions bond nearly all employes 
who handle money or goods, from the treasurer or comp- 
troller to clerks and stenographers. 

These bonds are classed as either Fidelity or Public 
Official—the distinction being whether the institution is 
supported by the State or otherwise. They constitute a very 
desirable class of business for the Company and its Rep- 
resentatives. When these bonds are once put on your 
books, they are easily held and constitute a yearly income 
indefinitely. 

If you are not familiar with all the institutions in your 
territory, drop a line to the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., asking for the 
latest, ‘Educational Directory.” It contains a lot of infor- 
mation about the schools, colleges and other educational 
institutions in your territory. 


A CASE IN POINT 
The business ofa certain State University i is ame 
by one of our R 
advised us that in addition to the Fidelity schedule, the 
premium on which has increased to about $1800 per annum, 
he has written a Burglary and Robbery Policy for that in- 
stitution oe its securities on deposit with one of the 











yea 
fact that he controls ‘the Fidelity Schedule and Burglary 
Policies brings him other business influenced by the Uni- 
versity and its Officers. In other words, he has an annual 
rn ee See nen ee 
ai 

Any big schools or colleges in your vicinity? 





For More Information Consult Your General Agency or Branch Office 
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Surety Insurance Salesmanship 





By J. F. O’Hea, of Production Department, Fidelity & Deposit 


Salesmen who sell surety bonds (and 
I say salesmen to differentiate between 
solicitors and placers, and say sell be- 
cause surety bonds can be and are sold) 
should keep the following facts before 
them in planning and executing their 
daily work: 

The average human being likes a man 
who works hard, likes an honest man 
and likes to receive a lot of attention. 

Salesmanship in the surety business, 
as well as in any other line, is simply 

















JAMES F. O’HEA 


a matter of finding out what people 
want and then giving it to them when 
they want it, and with the least possi- 
ble trouble. 


However, no amount or quality of 


salesmanship can sell a man a contract 
bond if he hasn’t a contract to be bond- 
ed, or a court bond if he isn’t involved 
in some judicial matter requiring a 
bond. Therefore, it is most important 
in the surety business to be well in- 
formed in regard to the general busi- 
ness of your prospects and clients. Fol- 
low all contract advertisements and 
lettings if you are selling contract bonds 
or if you are specializing in court bonds 
follow daily all legal actions so that 


you know when and where court bonds 
are needed. 


Keep On Calling 


The only way to find out what your 
prospects or clients want is to keep 
calling on them consistently; that is 
hard work, and they like to see and 
talk with a hard worker who has some- 
thing of interest to say when he calls. 

A salesman cannot always be in the 
office of a prospect or client when a 
surety bond is needed; therefore, he 
must try to have his name, his com- 
pany and his business so closely asso- 
ciated in the mind of his prospect or 
client, that the thought of a surety bond 
automatically brings the thought of the 
salesman and the company he repre- 
sents. The only way this can be accom- 
plished is by intelligent follow-up. 

The foundation upon which the surety 
business is built is the belief that a 
large percentage of human beings is 
honest. It is also a fact that the aver- 
age man, whether honest or not, cannot 
but admire honesty and truthfulness in 
others. 


Honesty 
Honesty in selling mean being hon- 


est to yourself, to prospects, to clients 
and to your company. 


If you want to be honest to yourself 
you must have faith in your company 
and its policy, must know and: under- 
stand your line thoroughly, and must 
work hard. 


To be honest to your prospects and 
clients you must convince them of your 
own honesty, and also satisfy yourself 
of theirs. You should never make any 
promise or statement that you cannot 
back up, and above all, never offer to 
do anything a little off color to influ- 
ence business, for if your prospect or 
client is honest he will lose faith in 
you, thinking that you may be just as 
willing to cheat against him, if the 
occasion arises. If he is not honest, 
you should not want the business. 


Being honest to your company means 
giving value for value received, giving 
it an honest day’s work. Give all the 
facts when presenting an application, 
not just the information that they ask 
for, but all the information you have, 
for sometimes sins of omission are 
worse than sins of commission. 

Constant intelligent follow-up before 
the sale makes the prospect or client 
feel that his patronage is valuable to 
you; but the after sale follow-up is the 
attention he appreciates most. A per- 
sonal visit, a telephone call or a thank 
you letter after the sale will work won- 
ders, for it makes the client feel that 
you appreciate his business and that 
he has done you a good turn. And 
every man likes to help the other fellow 
if he thinks it is appreciated. 


Prizes and Publicity 





By Perry I. Allen, 
Gordon H. Campbell & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


An apple in itself is a small thing 
but once offered as a prize or a lure 
it completely changed man’s whole fu- 
ture and immortalized Adam’s weak- 
ness and Eve’s cunning. 


Men are still susceptible to praise and 
reward. Insurance salesmen are no ex- 
ception. And here is a peculiar trait 
of humanity—a person will work harder 
usually if he is rewarded with a gift 
than if he is paid in money. The only 
explanation of this is that the worker 
wants to be rewarded in something that 
is different from his usual compensa- 
tion. Insurance commissions are 
money; therefore, if you offer your pro- 
ducer a fountain pen, a traveling grip 
or a watch, you appeal more to his 
imagination. The fact that he will get 
his commissions, in addition to a possi- 
ble prize, makes a winning combination. 

We recently had a contest for acci- 
dent business and offered as first prize 
a well known brand of table silverware. 
The agent qualifying for this prize pro- 
duced $1,800 in new premiums in fifteen 
days, or a total of thirty-five applica- 
tions. For prolonged contests lasting 
from five to six months, we have found 
a summer boat trip the most effective 
prize to be offered. We have had three 
such trips and 50% of tne agents who 
qualified for the first excursion were 
members of the party on the two other 
trips. Agency conventions were held 
aboard the boat and an intimacy with 
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More than a Century 


of Service 


Fire 

Marine 
Automobile 
Tornado 
Rent 
Leasehold 
Rental Value 
Profits 
Parcel Post 


Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 

Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 


Losses Paid over $215,000,000 


AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 





the different agents was obtained that 


would not have been possible in any 
other way. 


Messages to Wives 


When prizes for production are of- 
fered, we have found it a good plan 
when some of the agents were not 
showing the proper speed to write a lit- 
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tle message to the wives and urge them 
to get behind Mr. Husband in order that 
he would win an extra reward. The re- 
sults in such instances justified our 
expectations. 

If you want your agents to talk to 
more men about insurance, give them 
some goal to attain and then praise un- 
stintingly when they make a good sale. 
This may be done by a monthly agency 
publication, an office bulletin board or 
a monthly quota card system. We use 
all three with telling effect. 

One of our office agents was going 
stale. We installed a bulletin board 
telling what agents were doing. The 
first week after the board was installed 
he sold more than in the previous six 
weeks. Asked why there was so de- 
cided a change he said: “I did not want 
to see a blank space appear opposite 
my name where every one could see it.” 

We use a system of monthly quota 
cards of different colors to denote dif- 
ferent degrees of proficiency. For in- 
stance, a pink card denotes that the 
agent has made his quota while a yel- 
low card denotes he is showing his “true 
colors” when he does not produce. One 
agent took these cards and posted them 
on the wall at home. All went well 
until his wife asked him why the yellow 
card was sent him. She told him that 
if he brought home another yellow card 
he would have to hunt other quarters. 

In the bulletin board we have each 
point represent $25. Thus, a quota of 
twenty points per month would be $500 
in premiums. We have found it best 
to put a quota that can be attained by 
the agent rather than assign him one 
that will discourage him as impossible 
in the very beginning. 

We work, think and plan for our 
agency force, and the telling results 
are shown in our balance sheet at the 
end of the year. “Move ahead or move 
out” is our slogan for inactive agents. 
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Why the Successful Salesman is Successful 


By Karl M. Wehinger, Associated Manager of the Position Securing Bureau, Central Insurance 
Employment Bureau of New York City 


It is ofttimes said that “The world 
owes every man a living.” That may 
be true, but it takes a hustler and a live 
and the successful 
considerable 


wire to collect it, 


insurance salesman does 
collecting. 

I often wonder how much value the 
public at large places upon salesman- 
ship. I also wonder if it knows that 
the entire world is somewhat dependent 
upon salesmanship. How many people 
would get positions if they did not sell 
their services and how many could hold 
their positions if they did not continue 
to sell satisfaction? How many people 
and companies would have suffered 
heavy losses if they were not protected 
by fire and casualty insurance sold to 
them by salesmen? What would hap- 
pen to the insurance companies, the 
manufacturers, the department stores, 
and, in fact, to every conceivable busi- 
ness enterprise if it were not for the 
salesman? 

Why the Agent’s Call Should Be 

Welcome 

Many people avoid a salesman, espe- 
cially the insurance salesman. In so 
doing they hurt themselves—no one else. 
Many people do not realize the dangers 
to which they are exposed and few know 
the kind of insurance they want. There- 
fore, every time an insurance salesman 
carries his message to a prospect he is 
rendering real service, service that is 
needed. 

Salesmanship, especially insurance 
salesmanship, offers greater financial 
reward than any other effort. One of 
the greatest jobs on earth is that of a 
salesman. He is rendering a service to 
humanity. He is ateacher. He is help- 
ing to build business enterprises, and he 
is rewarded exceptionally well for his 
work. 

Insurance salesmanship is one of the 
best forms of training a person can get. 
It enables one to talk, to think, to meet 
people, to have confidence in oneself 
and at the same time to make money 
while getting the training. 

On frequent occasions I have been 
asked what qualifications were essential 
for one to be successful at selling in- 
surance. My conception of a successful 
salesman is somewhat as follows: 

He should know his contracts thor- 
oughly and he should know those of his 
competitors and be able to point out 
wherein his forms are broader in cover- 
age. If there are exchange rules, rate 
reductions or laws pertaining to the 
line of insurance he is selling, he should 
be able to give his prospect the benefit 
of everything to which he is entitled. 
He should have a keen power of obser- 
vation, a good vocabulary and should 
be able to express himself in a convinc- 
ing manner. He should have a good 
memory, plenty of imagination, power 
of concentration, self-control, good judg- 
ment and synthetic reasoning power. 
He should be adaptable, punctual, alert 
to defend himself and to overcome his 
prospect’s defense if it is not well 
founded. He should be tactful, diplo- 
matic, ambitious, hopeful and optimistic. 
He should be cheerful, confident, enthu- 
siastic and courageous; also persistent, 
patient, sympathetic, humorous and so- 
ciable. He should be loyal, reliable, 
frank, healthy and_ energetic. He 
should have faith, a real desire to serve, 
ability to understand others and he 
should love his work. He should have 
plenty of vitality and endurance. This 
seems to be a pretty tall order, but 


(Formerly Employment Superintendent 


analyze it and you will see that these 
qualities are mostly those which can 
be cultivated. 

The successful salesman is always 
well dressed, but that does not mean 
clad in flashy clothes. His appearance 
is at all times neat, his hands and hair 
well kept, and his snoes always shined. 


Come Prepared 


The “high power” salesman prepares 
a skeleton sales talk before he ap- 
proaches any prospects, thereby giving 
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him an opportunity to arrange his sell- 
ing points in a way which will be most 
likely to get attention, arouse interest, 
create desire and secure a favorable 
decision. This enables him to avoid un- 
necessary repetition, thus saving his 
prospect’s time as well as his own. The 
skeleton sales talk is altered to fit each 
prospect as no two prospects are alike. 
It should not be recited like a dramatic 
poem, but should be given in a clear 
human talkative way. The salesman’s 
talk should consist of common every 
day words, short and to the _ point. 
These words are important but the man- 
ner in which they are spoken and the 
accompanying bodily movements or ges- 
tures have greater weight. The “high 
power” salesman knows that actions 
speak louder than words and that any 
man will believe his eyes in preference 
to his ears. That is why the successful 
life insurance salesman uses his pad 
and pencil to good advantage and the 
liability and automobile insurance solic- 
itor make good use of actual photo- 
graphs of serious accidents. 


Evening a Good Time to Sell 

The wise salesman arranges his time 
so as to call upon his prospects when 
he is more apt to find them willing to 
receive him. Ordinarily that time is be- 
tween 9:30 in the morning and 4:30 in 
the afternoon. Oftentimes appointments 
may be made for the evening. Many 
successful salesmen consider the eve- 
ning the best time, especially for per- 
sonal insurance, as a prospect’s mind is 
generally more relaxed after he has 
enjoyed a good dinner. 

As much information as_ possible 
should be obtained about a prospect be- 
fore he is approached so that a definite 
plan may be followed. By knowing all 


of the 


Aetna Affiliated Insurance Companies) 


the facts the salesman is in a better 
position to present and close his case 
without consuming much of his pros- 
pect’s valuable time. 

It’s an art to gain an audience and to 
make a favorable impression. The suc- 
cessful salesman plans his approach in 
accordance with information previously 
obtained and applies his plan in accord- 
ance with conditions as he finds them. 
Many salesmen differ on the question of 
the best way to gain an audience. Some 
favor letters of introduction, while some 
prefer the presentation of a card with 
the salesman’s name, his company and 
what he has for sale. Others use a 
card bearing only the salesman’s name; 
many prefer to give their name only, 
briefly outlining the purpose of their 
mission if asked. The letter is valua- 
ble and will sometimes guarantee the 
salesman an interview if the writer does 
not say too much. The presentation of 
a card to a prospect or to his secretary 
gives him an opportunity to make up 
his mind and to turn the salesman down 
before he enters the prospect’s “sanc- 
tum sanctorum.” A card with only the 
name often leaves the salesman at the 
mercy of the office boy or secretary, 
who may unintentionally prevent the 
salesman from getting an interview. 
The latter plan, however, operates to 
good advantage. ~ 


Many times one prospect will recom- 
mend another and in such cases the 
salesman asks for an introduction on 
one of the prospect’s cards. If the pros- 
pect objects or has no cards available 
he will often make an introduction on 
one of the salesman’s cards, which 
should bear only the name of the one 
being introduced and should be en- 
graved. 


After the Prospect Is Reached 


When the salesman enters his pros- 
pect’s office, the prospect immediately 
appraises him. The successful salesman 
does the same with his prospect. This 
is where a knowledge of vocational or 
sales analysis, as applied to the men- 
tality, is exceptionally helpful. A 
skilled salesman can immediately tell 
whether his prospect thinks by analyz- 
ing (which is picking apart) or by syn- 
thesizing (which is looking upon the 
proposition as a whole). He can tell, 
for instance, whether his prospect pos- 
sesses the powers of scrutiny, keen ob- 
servation, calculation, equity, owner- 
ship, vigilance, stability, defense, aver- 
sion and the other qualifications neces- 
sary for a successful and qualified pur- 
chasing agent. 

A man’s place of business sometimes 
indicates his tastes, and whether he is 
systematic or careless. The arrange- 
ment of chairs, the display of photo- 
graphs, and the type of assistants, sec- 
retary and office boy are of help to the 
salesman in deciding just how to pre- 
sent his case. 


Watched and Being Watched 


The successful salesman realizes that 
while he is observing every movement 
of the prospect, he himself is being 
carefully watched. Every step, gesture, 
tone of voice either helps or hinders the 
salesman. 


Mr. Salesman’s next problem is to 
present his proposition in a way which 
will attract favorable attention and 
arouse interest. This is done by what 
is called the “You” method. In other 
words, the successful salesman talks 
from the standpoint of his prospect and 
not from his own. The salesman makes 
the game interesting for his prospect 


right from the start. He creates the 
same atmosphere that the first home 
team batter in a baseball game does 
who knocks the ball to the fence for 
three bases in the first inning after the 
visitors have scored a run in their half. 
This is done by immediately showing 
the prospect that in accepting the cov- 
erage he is making an investment which 
will provide necessary protection. 

Many salesmen fail to get beyond the 
interest stage, but the successful sales- 
man when he reaches this point where 
he must convince his prospect and cre- 
ate a desire for his contract, changes to 
the emotional appeal. In the previous 
steps the salesman has appealed to his 
prospect’s thoughts, but now changes 
his appeal to the prospect’s emotions. 
Suggestion also plays an important part, 
as a suggested idea has more weight 
and is accepted more readily than a 
stated idea. 


Separating the Objections From th 
Excuses s 

Every salesman encounters objections 
of all sorts, but the successful salesman 
realizes that the large majority of so- 
called objections are only excuses. 
These excuses are overcome by denying 
the point objected to, or by showing 
that the objection is one of the reasons 
why his prospect should buy; or by 
agreeing and quickly following with a 
point which should automatically elim- 
inate the objection from his prospect’s 
mind. The successful salesman never 
argues with his prospect and uses the 
best diplomacy to overcome the obsta- 
cles. He keeps his prospect on the 
straight road toward the point of de- 
cision, trying never to let him get side- 
tracked, and often senses objections in 
advance. This enables him to answer 
the objections without being asked, and 
preventing one stated objection from 
leading to another. 

After these steps have been completed 
it is time to get the order. It is gener- 
ally regarded that this is the hardest 
part of salesmanship. It is, if the pre- 
vious steps have been improperly han- 
dled, but why should it be hard to get 
the order if the prospect’s attention has 
been secured, his interest aroused, a 
desire created and all objections effec- 
tively disposed of? The successful 
salesman leads his prospect through 
these processes and in many cases he is 
ready and even anxious to close. Not 
all prospects can be sold, of course, but 
the “high power” salesman gets a large 
percentage of them. 

Getting a prospect to say “yes” is 
accomplished largely by suggestion and 
the successful salesman can impel his 
prospect to say “yes” by doing some- 
thing which is its equivalent, thereby 
inducing his prospect to follow suit. 

Everything cannot always be accom- 
plished in one interview, and if the 
prospect is highly analytical, cautious, 
economical and a deep thinker, it is 
sometimes better for the salesman to 
carry out his program in detail to assist 
his prospect to analyze the proposition 
and to leave it so he can delve into it. 
The salesman may come back and close 
later. 

The Exit 

If the prospect places his order, he 
is generally willing to give the salesman 
a lead which may result in a sale to 
another, or if the prospect has turned 
the proposition down entirely, he is 
more apt to assist by giving a lead if it 
is asked for. 

The successful salesman pays equally 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Fading Picture 





By Robert R. Dearden, Jr., Editor United States Review 


The reciprocal insurance exchange in 
Pennsylvania may be regarded as a fad- 
ing picture. Daily it becomes less of 
a troublesome factor. Daily it is being 
demonstrated that the scheme cannot 
flourish where it is fully understood. 
This is the real test. Practical business 
has no place for an unnecessary and 
elusive contract, particularly where the 
attendant liability may cut in like a 
fish hook. 

The reciprocal exchange reflects the 
very natural inclination of the public 
to buy in the cheapest market. But the 
false note of the reciprocal’s plan is 
that in making purchase the public is 
lead to believe it is making comparison 
of things alike. The public viewpoint is 
that of buying the same thing—solid, 
practical and serviceable insurance—at 
less cost. It is the effort to save money. 
The reciprocal managers have been suc- 
cessful in getting this thought over. 
And the difficult thing for the stock in- 
surance agent to combat is that on the 
surface it seems so. But in the ultimate 
it is found that the insurance policy is 
not to be bartered like a bale of wool. 
It is a written contract, and beside the 
stipulated provisions of indemnity con- 
tains some things more that are com- 
prised in character, experience, stabil- 
ity, service and underwriting brains. 
Like character these factors are in- 
tangible, although none the less real. 
They are the spirit of stock insurance. 
It is because these qualities are so neb- 
ulous and elastic that it becomes easy 
and plausible to explain to the unwary 
just how the poor insurance substitute 
ig exactly as good as the best. 

Pennsylvania has been quite a fertile 
field for the reciprocal. This plan 
gained a decided impetus with the auto- 
mobile. The tremendous expansion of 
the automobile business furnished ex- 
ceptional opportunity for some experi- 
mental insurance scheme. The time was 
ripe and something had to come, and if 
it had not been the reciprocal it would 
have been another masquerading form 
of indemnity. 


$1,045,672. Premiums In One State For 
One Reciprocal 


At the present time eight of these re- 
ciprocal insurance exchanges organized 
under the laws of Pennsylvania are now 
doing business in this state, and thirty- 
three reciprocal exchanges of other 
states have been authorized to transact 
business in Pennsylvania. Of the latter 
twenty-eight write automobile and fire 
and five casualty. They are a pictur- 
esque group. The combined premium 
receipts the forty-one concerns collected 
last year in this state aggregated $2,539,- 
648, which best illustrates how ready 
the public is to turn to some cheap form 
of insurance. 

That best illustrates how ready the 
public has been to turn to some cheap 
form of insurance. The largest of these 
is the Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange 
which last year had a premium income 
in Pennsylvania of $1,045,672.86. Such 
a showing would ordinarily raise the 
group to the dignity of formidable com- 
petitors, but the basis of some of these 
carriers is altogether so illusory that it 
is difficult to accord them any perma- 
nency. As a whole they constitute an 
aggregation that even the law cannot 
now satisfactorily lay hold of, and have 
been fittingly described by W. W. Smith- 
ers, Esq., an eminent member of the 
Philadelphia bar, as “Phantom Insur- 
ers.” They don’t in reality exist at 
all in the corporate sense. 

The much advertised reciprocal insur- 
ance exchange is not an insurance com- 
pany as the subscriber is so readily dis- 
posed to regard it, but merely a place, 
and the plan of operation, often a delu- 
sion pretty much in the hat of the at- 
torney-in-fact. This latter job is the 
real soft thing of the whole concern. 
If it were not for the attorney-in-fact 


there would not be any reciprocals. And 
if its flimsy nature were better under- 
stood few subscribers would be willing 
to convey the sweeping rights signed 
over to the attorney-in-fact, and assume 
the unknown liabilities of the reciprocal 
association. 

Under this artful expedient the at- 
torney-in-fact, who so complacently dom- 
inates all, is given the greatest power, 
and assumes the least responsibility. 
He is the whole show. He may accept 
service and pay promptly if he wants to, 
and often does. - In addition the Penn- 
sylvania statutes provide that service on 
the insurance commissioner is binding. 
But how can a subscriber sue the kx- 
change which exist only as a place, or 
perhaps, aS a vague and obscure part- 
nership of undisclosed principals? Pos- 
sibily, there may be accumulated funds 
to attach, but it is a nice question 
whether these funds do not belong, in 
part at least, to the retiring subscriber, 
during whose partnership they were ac- 
quired. Certainly the retiring partner 


could not be denied an accounting, and, 
if so, the funds might vanish. Again, 
how could a judgment bind on the at- 
torney-in-fact if he is not liable for the 
loss? He simply acts for someone else. 


Unsatisfactory From Business 
Standpoint 


If the attorney-in-fact is incorporated, 
as frequently happens, and can be held 
liable for the loss, then the attorney-in- 
fact becomes virtually an insurance 
company, and must be bound by all the 
rigid requirements governing stock in- 
surance corporations. Ostensibly it was 
not the intent of the law that such bas- 
tard schemes should possess all the ad- 
vantages of stock insurance, and yet 
escape the restrictive provisions im- 
posed to safeguard the public. 

The reciprocal insurance substitute is 
unsatisfactory. It is not a sound clean 
cut business proposition and for this 
reason cannot endure. In the nature of 
things there have been some good ones, 
the affairs of which have been intelli- 
gently administered. Some have a large 
business and during the rush hours of 
the start have been able to operate 
cheaply and apparently make headway. 
But it is only for atime. The best must 
ultimately resort to some practical plan 
to give their tricky concerns a corporate 
existence. 








| Commissioners 


on 1 Exchanges 








The Eastern Underwriter asked some 
commissioners of insurance for their 
views relative to special favors given 
by the states to exchanges, reciprocals 
or attorneys-in-fact. Some opinions re- 
ceived follow: 


William A. Wright, Atlanta, Ga. 


The law of the State of Georgia has 
set forth certain requirements to be met 
by insurance companies desiring to 
transact business in this State. Those 
requirements are intended to hold the 
companies to some measure of responsi- 
bility, centering such _ responsibility 
where it may be recognized; requiring 
at least $100,000 in paid-up capital prop- 
erly invested, or invested assets, with 
an adequate surplus to guard against 
the impairment of such capital or as- 
sets; also what is deemed to be an ade- 
quate reserve to meet contingent liabil- 
ity, and a policy that properly advises 
the insured as to the liability thereun- 
der. 

The law is silent as to reciprocals and 
inter-insurance exchanges, but you may 
rest assured that so long as the present 
administration exists, if it is allowed 
any voice in making the requirements 
for entrance of such reciprocals or in- 
ter-insurance exchanges, the same stand- 
ard of requirements will have to be met 
by them as is met by stock or ordinary 
mutual companies. We believe that all 
companies transacting a similar line of 
business ought to be held to the same 
standard of requirements. Any group 
seeking to be put in a favored class in- 
dicates either its own inherent weak- 
ness, or an unwillingness to meet ordi- 
nary competition. 


Burton Mansfield, Hartford, Conn. 


“It seems to me that reciprocals 
should comply with the law the same as 
other companies, corporations, associa- 
tions or individuals doing an insurance 
business. A general statement of this 
kind is the best that I can do for you 
under the circumstances. 


John J. McMahan, Columbia, S. C. 


I have urged that our law be changed 
so that mutuals and reciprocals would 
be admitted to this state only upon the 
same conditions required of stock com- 
panies—that is that they should pay the 
same annual license fees and should de- 
posit the same security or surety bonds. 
Of course, in addition under our present 


law, they must show assets satisfactory 
to the insurance commissioner. 


G. Waldon Smith, Augusta, Me. 


I recognize the grave importance of 
this entire subject matter, and while 
we have always been ready and anxious 
to safeguard every interest of the insur- 
ance policyholders of the State of 
Maine, whatever their relation may be 
to the insuring company, we are very 
glad indeed to be able to state that the 
laws enacted by the legislatures of the 
past have seemingly made such _ pro- 
visions as amply cover the situation. 
We believe that our laws are judiciously 
and specifically applicable to the vari- 
ous cases of companies now authorized 
to do business in Maine, it is not always 
the enactment of these laws but the 
enforcement, and to that point we be- 
lieve we have satisfactorily met the 
matter. 


We heartily agree with you on every 
question involved and the subject pre- 
sented is noteworthy of co-operative al- 
liance. While no policyholders in Maine 
have been subjected to any experiences 
along the lines thus set forth, we feel 
that this is due to the fact that our laws 
are enforced to the letter. Up to the 
present period we have not had any re- 
luctance from companies or attorneys- 
in-fact in affording information, settle- 
ment of claims, or observance of rules 
laid down in our statutes. 


[Editor’s Note: This letter was writ- 
ten before the resignation of Commis- 
sioner Smith.] 


J. C. Luning, Tallahassee, Fla. 

I give you herewith briefly my opinion 
as to what changes should be made in 
the laws governing reciprocal or inter- 
insurance exchanges: 


(1) Reciprocals' or - inter-insurers 
should not be exempt from the provi- 
sions of the general insurance laws, as 
is provided under the present reciprocal 
law. 

(2) The liability of subscribers to as- 
sessment and the amount of their as- 
sessment in cases of necessity should be 
presented in large black-faced type in 
the contract of indemnity. 

(I think it safe to say that the ma- 
jority of subscribers to these exchanges 
are unaware of their liability to assess- 
ment, and for this reason this important 
condition of the contract should be 
plainly set forth.) 

(3) The amount allowed the attor- 


ney-in-fact should be limited; i. e., not 
over a certain percentage of the gross 
deposits collected. At present there is 
no restriction in most of the laws, and 
this item varies from 25% to as high as 
40%, I understand. Then, again, I am 
of the opinion this percentage should 
grow less as the volume of business in- 
creases. 

(4) That provision of the present law 
which specifically exempts the attorney- 
in-fact from furnishing names and ad- 
dresses of subscribers should be amend- 
ed so as to enable the supervising in- 
surance Official to obtain this informa- 
tion on request, together with amounts 
of insurance carried by each subscriber 
and premiums paid thereon. 

(5) The attorney-in-fact should be re- 
quired to give satisfactory bond, say 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

(6) Reserve should be calculated on 
gross sums charged in the contracts of 
indemnity, without any deduction on any 
account. The present law is on the net 
deposits, permitting certain deductions. 

(7) Reciprocals should be subject to 
the same license laws as other insur- 
ance companies. 

The above are the changes in the re- 
ciprocal law of this state—which law I 
think is in force in most of the states 
in which reciprocals operate—which, in 
my opinion, if made, would strengthen 
materially our reciprocal insurance law. 





Sales Punch Poetry i 


What is the value of poetry in the 
newspaper advertising of a local 
agency? 

It all depends upen the poetry. 

In the first place there is no sense in 
running any poetry at all unless it ob- 
serves rudimentary rules governing the 
composition of lyrics. Better leave it 
entirely alone if the meter is out of 
kilter and no attention is paid to length 
of sentences. Just rhyming “know” 
with “so” won't turn the trick if one 
sentence has a few more feet than the 
other. ._ Like chorus girls, the feet 
should match. 


Then, too, maudlin poetry is worse 
than none at all. Don’t be sloppy and 
sentimental in your lyrics. Also, don’t 
be platitudinous. One can be obvious, 
but not stupidly so. 

A lot depends upon length, because 
no one is going to wade through a 
column or two just because it is in 
rhyme. Likewise, if is a poor idea to 
have the poetry signed. Of course, the 
names of Rudyard Kipling or Edgar 
Allen Poe might carry some weight, but 
if poetry is run at all it is much more 
effective not to print underneath it the 
name of the writer, particularly if it is 
some high school girl in town, writing 
something mushy about fire insurance 
and using this as an opportunity to 
break into print after hard-boiled edi- 
tors have turned down her product. 

Enough then of destructive criticism. 
What kind of poetry makes good? Os- 
tensibly, the ad which is all poetry; is 
brief, snappy, readable, true and has a 
selling punch because it makes people 
think. 








A sale involv es ‘twe principal process- 
es: First, arousing the prospect so he 
will act; second, providing a channel 
through which he may act.—Duryea. 

+ * * 

Whenever you study salesmanship 
you study the results of psychological 
principles; and if you have not studied 
the principles themselves you study 
without clear understanding.—Duryea. 

+ + J 


Studying salesmanship without study- 
ing psychology is like studying agri- 
culture without studying soil.—Duryea. 

* * * 


Experience is a head-light for looking 
forward, not a tail-light for looking 
backward.—Duryea. 
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Gross vs. Net Profits 





By Willis O. Robb, Manager New York Fire Insurance Exchange 


The following correspondence be- 
tween a Southern inquirer and Manager 
Willis O. Robb, of the New York Fire 


Insurance Exchange, touches on a sub- 


ject which is more or less constantly 
under discussion in connection with 
Profits Insurance, viz.: the interpreta- 


tion of the word “profits.” The inquiry 


submitted in this case read as follows: 
Recently there has been adopted in 
this territory a form said to be the 
same as used in New York for writing 
insurance on “Profits.” 
The term “Profit” is not qualified vy 


such word as “net” or otherwise and 
we have received numerous inquiries 
as to how the coverage on “Profits’ 


would be construed in the event of los», 
but none of the authorities can tell us 


definitely what was in mind when the 
form was adopted Therefore, if it is 
not asking too much of you, we shall 


be greatly obliged for your interpreta 
tion of the form and the formula by 
which in your adjustments you arrive 
at the “Profit” for which the insurers 
are liable. 

In writing you we are taking advan- 
tage of the relationship you occupy to 
the companies wh'ch we serve In com- 
mon and in so doing sincerely hope 
that we are not presuming too greatly 
thereon. 

Mr. Robb's 
date of 
as follows: 


foregoing, 
25th, 


reply to the 


under November reads 


Answering your inquiry of the 23rd 


instant, which | assume refers to the 
so-called New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change Profits Form No. 2 (not Form 


No. 1 which fixes the loss at the same 
percentage as that under merchandise 
policies, so that the question of the 
definition of profits does not arise) I 


oa 





W. O. ROBB 


have to say that this Form No. 2 is 
intended to cover whatever profits the 
insured loses or can lose. Sometimes 
his only loss of profits is net profits, 
sometimes he 


loses all his gross 
profits, sometimes he loses at a rate 
somewhere between net and _ gross 


profits, because some but not all of the 
overhead and other charges making up 
the difference between net and gross 
are not involved in the loss; and what- 
ever he loses or can lose is met or is 
intended to be met by this contract, 
which aims to be a flexible and adjust- 
able indemnity proposition regardless 
of fixed limitations. 


For the reasons here given it is not 
easy to state a formula for applying 
this contract, which would be of any 
use in all cases, but I think the theo- 
retical question of its proper interpre- 
tation rarely arises in adjustments, 
although the computations necessary to 
be made are not always by any means 
easy. 








If | Were a Producer 





By Herman A. Behrens, Vice-President Continental Casualty, Chicago 


Herman A. Behrens, vice-president of 
the Continental Casualty Company, is 
regarded as one of the best production 
experts in the insurance business. The 
Eastern Underwriter wrote him a letter 
and asked him what he would do if by 
a turn of the wheel of fate he suddenly 
became a local agent. He was asked 
how he would prepare himself to meet 
the situation so that he would become 
a successful man. Here is what he re- 
plied: 

“It has often been said that no man 
can tell what he will do under certain 
circumstances until he has actually been 
through the experience himself. In my 
own case I was born and bred so to 
speak, in the insurance business and, 
therefore, began to imbibe it about the 
same time that I began to play with a 
rattle. Hence, I recognize that my ans- 
wers must be largely theoretical. 

“It seems to me that if I were sud- 
denly placed in the position of produc- 
ing insurance business that the ques- 
tion of prompt cash returns would be 
all important. Hence, I would begin the 
soliciting of a line of insurance that was 
not limited in scope—I mean a line in 
which every man is a prospect and I 
would want that line to be the simplest 
one possible. In other words, it would 


want to be the line that I could most 
readily learn so as to be able to sell 
on the basis of knowledge. I would 
personally probably pick out the line of 
accident and health insurance and to 
begin with would start at straight can- 
vass; that is, what we call cold canvass 
from office to office and without pre- 
vious introductions. Any man with a 
good approach can get ten satisfactory 
interviews in this way every day and 
in not one of those cases will the pros- 
pect be insured up to anywhere near 
the amount of his earnings. This plan 
would very readily develop an endless 
chain of prospects besides ultimately 
leading my activities into the line of 
insurance which I found best suited to 
me and to the acquaintances I was mak- 
ing by actual experience.” 





Every human being thinks of himself 
before every other being or thing. This 
is the result of the instinct to live in- 
herited from the earliest forms of proto- 
plasmic life——Duryea. 





Getting belief in the first thing you 
say to the prospect is so important that 
otherwise the interview is nearly al- 
ways a failure.—Duryea. 
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The Value to Producers of Public Liability Forms 


In order to discuss public liability 
forms as briefly as possible, I will take 
them up in the following order: 

Public Liability Insurance for Manu- 
facturers. 

Public Liability Insurance for Con- 
tractors. 

Contingent or Protective Insurance 
for Contractors. 

Contingent or Protective Insurance 
for Owners. 

Landlords’ or Owners’ Contingent or 
Protective Insurance. 

Elevator Insurance. 

Theatre Liability Insurance. 

Teams’ Insurance. 

Automobile Insurance. 


Public Liability Insurance for 
Manufacturers 

If at the time an agent or broker 
presents compensation insurance to a 
prospect he does not at the same time 
recommend and insist that Public Lia- 
bility insurance be carried, his proposi- 
tion is absolutely incomplete, for it is 
just as necessary that a manufacturer 
cover his liability for injuries or death 
to persons other than his employes, and 
if the agent or broker does not Call at- 
tention to the need of this insurance he 
is laying himself open to criticism 
should his client have an accident to 
someone other than an employee and 
such accident result in claim or suit 
and the assured find himself without 
protection. We call this line ‘Public 
Liability Insurance.’ ‘There seems to 
be no name that would better describe 
it. Nevertheless, I believe this name 
causes a misunderstanding of the broad 
scope of this coverage. Manufacturers 
seem almost without exception to think 
of the public as people who have no 
business about their property—people 
who only gain admission to their of- 
fices. They fail to consider that inspec- 
tors of various kinds are constantly go- 
ing through their plants; that they and 
their employes have visitors who are 
admitted to their plants; that drivers of 
contracted teams of other concerns by 
reason of their business must have ac- 
cess to the plants. Any accident or 
death occurring to such a person is 
surely going to result in a claim or suit. 

Many times agents and brokers in 
presenting this form of insurance fail 
to call the assured’s attention to the 
fact that the Public Liability insurance 
policy, while very broad in its coverage, 
does not cover any claims arising out of 
accidental injuries or death caused by 
the operations of elevators. All other 
accidents caused to persons other than 
their employes by reason of the busi- 
ness operations would be covered by 
the Public Liability policy, but it is nec- 
essary to have separate insurance is- 
sued covering any elevators around 
manufacturing plants. The premium 
charged for this class of insurance is 
very small—merely, we might say, suf- 
ficient to cover the inspection charge, 
for when such policies are issued peri- 





By John S. Turn, New York Manager, Aetna Life 


odic inspections are made of the ele- 
vators and the assured kept advised as 
to their condition. It was my plan 
when soliciting insurance always to ad- 
vise all clients that their protection was 
incomplete without this form of insur- 
ance and, second, to make clear to them 
how extensive the Public Liability haz- 
ard is and to be sure that they realized 
how many people daily gain admission 
to their plants who are not in their em- 
ploy and yet are in no sense trespassers. 


Public Liability Insurance for 
Contractors 

Public Liability insurance for con- 
tractors is just as necessary to the con- 
tractor as compensation insurance, or 
employers’ liability insurance in states 
where no compensation laws are in ef- 
fect. The general public—particularly 
children—are always curious about any 
construction operation, and it is difficult 
to keep them away from such places of 
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work. Furthermore, many contractors 
absolutely fail to consider that the em- 
ployes of other contractors working on 
the same job are the public to them and 
if such contractor or his employes 
should by reason of their work cause 
injuries or death to the employes of 
other contractors only a Public Liability 
policy will afford protection. Therefore 
it is the duty of the agent or broker to 
make each contractor realize how easy 
it is for him to cause injuries to per- 
sons not his employes and call attention 
to the fact that employes of another 
contractor on the same job are the pub- 
lic to him and that Public Liability in- 
surance is an absolutely necessary pro- 
tection. 


Contingent or Protective Insurance for 
Contractors 

This form of insurance is, I believe, 

a very much misunderstood line. I am 

not certain that all agents and brokers 

fully understand just where the cover- 

age of a Public Liability policy ceases 


and where a Contingent or Protective 
policy is necessary. Some contractors 
labor under the belief that the Public 
Liability insurance policy will cover any 
accidents occurring in and about their 
places of work, other than to their own 
employes, and some agents and brokers 
seem unaware of the fact that the Pub- 
lic Liability policy is limited to cover 
only accidental injuries or death caused 
by reason of work done by the con- 
tractor’s own employes and does not 
cover injuries or death caused by rea- 
son of the work of the sub-contractor or 
his employes. This form of insurance 
is sold, as a rule, only to general con- 
tractors. A general contractor rarely 
ever completes a job with his own em- 
ployes, but sublets certain portions of 
the work. Experience has shown that 
in cases of accidental injuries or death 
by reason of the work of sub-contrac- 
tors to those other than their own em- 
ployes such action almost invariably re- 
sults in claim or suit. The shrewd at- 
torney undertaking the case rarely ever 
fails at the time of bringing suit or 
presenting claim to join the contractor 
with the sub-contractor in any action 
for recovery, and claims and court ac- 
tions against a contractor for injuries 
or death caused by operations of the 
sub-contractor are very frequent. It has 
been found advantageous to present this 
form of insurance to the general con- 
tractor as a retainer fee, the company 
guaranteeing, up to the limit of pro- 
tection provided in the policy and in- 
cluding all expenses, the successful out- 
come of any suit. 

Summing up the difference betweert 
Public Liability and Contingent or Pro- 
tective insurance for contractors, if any 
accident is caused to persons other than 
employes by reason of work being per- 
formed by the assured with his own 
employes, the Public Liability insurance 
protects, but on any work done by a 
sub-contractor and not by the general 
contractor, the general contractor’s lia- 
bility would be indirect, or contingent, 
and is not covered by the Public Lia- 
bility policy, because it does not happen 
by reason of the general contractor’s 
business operations or was not caused 
by his employes, and such accident 
would only be covered by a Contractor’s 
Contingent or Protective policy. 


Contingent or Protective Insurance for 
Owners of Property Under 
Construction 


When an owner lets a contract for 
erection of a building or the perform- 
ance of other work, usually such opera- 
tions are entirely sublet to a general 
contractor, who in turn may sublet 
some of his work to other contractors. 
Many owners believe that it would be 
practically impossible for anyone injur- 
ed by reason of such sublet work to 
recover against them, and I think we 
might agree that in most cases it would 
be difficult. But again the shrewd at- 
torney, realizing that perhaps the gen- 


eral contractor may not be financially 
able to pay claims or verdicts found 
under such circumstances or the sub- 
contractor be unable, rarely ever fails 
to join the owner in any suits arising 
by reason of accidents in this class of 
work. If the general contractor or sub- 
contractor has no money to pay the 
claim or suit, the attorney has thus pro- 
vided ways and means to collect from 
the owner, who under those circum- 
stances may be held responsible. This 
form of insurance may well be consid- 
ered as a retainer fee paid the com- 
pany, the company guaranteeing the 
successful outcome of any settlement of 
claims or suits, limiting the guarantee, 
of course, to the limits in the policy 
plus the necessary expenses. 

If any agents or brokers have not 
presented this form of insurance to the 
owners of property under construction, 
I know they will be surprised to find 
that it is readily salable and is obtaina- 
ble at very reasonable rates. 


Contingent or Protective Insurance for 
Landlords or Owners of Business 
Properties 


This is another Liability line that I 
believe is not fully understood. Its pur- 
pose is to protect the owners of business 
properties who sublet such properties to 
tenants with lease arrangement whereby 
the tenants have full control and charge 
of their buildings and are required to 
furnish power and help for the care, 
maintenance and upkeep of the build- 
ings. This policy is also sold to lessees 
of entire buildings, under a lease free- 
ing the owner from any of the care or 
maintenance or upkeep, and providing 
that the lessee must provide the care, 
maintenance and upkeep of the building 
where such lessee sublets to others. 
Under such an arrangement the lessees 
should carry Contingent or Protective 
insurance. It has been argued that an 
owner or lessee under such conditions 
would have little or no liability, but the 
owner is bound to be joined in suit in 
case of accidental injury or death 
caused by reason of the maintenance 
and operation of the building and may 
be sued directly, and this form of insur- 
ance furnishes protection up to the pol- 
icy limits for any claims paid or ver- 
dicts rendered against the owner or 
lessee, in addition to providing the ex- 
pense of settlement or litigation. This 
is a line that is very much overlooked 
and there is a large volume of premiums 
to be obtained from it. Owners of prop- 
erty and lessees of any properties can 
be interested, and it has already been 
demonstrated that it is really salable. 


General Liability Insurance 


This line of insurance is, of course, 
quite generally carried by owners of 
office buildings and owners and proprie- 
tors of stores—particularly large stores 
—and you perhaps are very familiar 
with this form of policy and all its con- 
ditions, but I have been surprised at the 
limited volume of this business that is 
secured in so large a center as New 
York, and I have come to the conclusion 
that very many solicitors of casualty 
insurance fail to realize that every 
building other than a factory is a possi- 
ble General Liability risk. Every small 
store or shop owner and proprietor is 
subject to having claims or suits 
brought against him for accidental in- 
juries or death sustained in or about 
the property he occupies for his busi- 
ness. The cost of the insurance is very 
reasonable; personally I do not see how 
any store or business property—no mat- 
ter how small—can afford to do without 
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this protection. It is a line that may be 
written for a period of three years and 
our Own company’s experience shows 
that it renews with a lower lapse ratio 
than any other line written. I believe 
there are more prospective uninsured 
risks of this kind to be obtained than 
in any other line. 


Elevator Insurance 


This form of insurance is very often 
written in the General Liability policy, 
which provides for elevator coverage as 
well as coverage for the other portion 
of the building or business property, 
but it is also written under a separate 
form and very often is written in a 
separate policy from the General Lia- 
bility policy because of the desire of the 
assured to carry much larger limits of 
protection on the elevators than he does 
on the other portion of the building. 

I have become quite convinced that in 
soliciting this insurance agents and 
brokers do not dwell sufficiently on the 
inspection feature of elevator insurance 
afforded the owners and lessees of 
buildings. The intent of this inspection 
service, like that furnished with steam 
boiler insurance, is to prevent accidents, 
and this, afforded as it is periodically, 
keeps the owner and lessee of the build- 
ing posted as to the condition of his 
elevators and gives him advice that ena- 
bles him to make repairs at times when 
they will cost the least and at the same 
time be the means of preventing acci- 
dents. An owner or lessee of elevators 
may also obtain what is known as Ele- 
vator Property Damage insurance, 
which, within the limits of the policy, 
covers him against direct loss or dam- 
age caused during the effective period 
of the policy to any of the elevators 
described by collision with any other 
object, moving or stationary and/or to 
other property of the assured by the op- 
eration of such elevator and the conse- 
quent collision of such elevator or its 
load with any other object, moving or 
stationary,—-also against loss and/or the 
expense arising or resulting from claims 
upon the assured for damages to the 
property of others caused by the own- 
ership, maintenance or use of such ele- 
vators. The cost of Elevator Property 
Damage insurance is reasonable and is 
a very valuable protection to owners 
or lessees of buildings containing ele- 
vators. 


Theatre Liability Insurance 

This is another form of insurance 
that is closely related to General Lia- 
bility although written on a special form 
of policy. A few terrible catastrophies 
have happened in connection with the 
operation of theatres, all of which have 
no doubt come under the observation of 
agents and brokers, and it would seem 
that no owner or lessee operating a 
theatre should need much persuasion 
on the part of an agent or broker to 
buy this form of insurance. The num- 
ber of such risks have greatly increased 
since the introduction of moving picture 
theatres. In every case owners of the- 
atres want substantial limits of protec- 
tion, and consequently the premiums 
are large and it is an attractive and 
remunerative form of insurance to 
soliict. If any agents or brokers have 
not undertaken it, I would advise them 
to inquire as to the method under which 
it is rated and the conditions under 
which it is sold. 


Teams’ Insurance 


I should think it is unnecessary to 
fake any time in trying to convince 
agents and brokers of the value of this 
insurance. It must be admitted that the 
volume of this business has been stead- 
ily decreasing because of the introduc- 
tion of automobile trucks. Neverthe- 
less, we have evidence every day that 
there are thousands of teams in opera- 
tion in Greater New York, and the ex- 
perience developed through handling of 
claims and suits indicates that a team 
of horses is just about as prolific in 
causing accidents as an automobile. 
When selling Compensation and Public 
Liability insurance inquiry should al- 
ways be made if the assured owns and 
operates or hires teams, and coverage 





should be given him for such protection. 


Automobile Insurance 

Automobile insurance in all of its 
branches is one of the most active and 
productive of all Casualty insurance 
lines and the prospective risks of this 
character are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. No other line of insurance 
offers so great an opportunity to in- 
crease our business. You may have 
noted in the solicitation of this business 
that the bulk of automobile owners 
seem to think first of protection to 
themselves as against damage and 
losses by fire, theft or collision of their 
own automobile. This loss is easily 
measured. It cannot be more than the 
cost of the automobile. The owner, 
therefore, should consider first the need 
of protection against claims or suits 
arising from accidental injuries or death 
caused by the operation of his automo- 
bile or from damage to the property of 
others caused by the use of his auto- 
mobile. If the automobile injures or 
kills a person, in most states there is no 
limit to the amount that may be recov- 
ered for such injury or death, or if it 
damages another person’s property or 
causes accidental injuries or death, it 
may be difficult to settle for a reasona- 
ble sum and suit may result. Then, 
added to the final cost of settlement of 
such suits, are the legal expenses. 

So, my advice to agents and brokers 
would be always to present first the 
need of Liability and Property Damage 
insurance covering for sufliciently high 
limits always to protect in full, for ver- 
dicts are rendered in cases of accidental 
injuries or death based upon the ex- 
pectancy of life or the injured or killed 
and there is no way of measuring in 
advance the amount of any such verdict. 
Collision, Fire, Theft and Transporta- 
tion insurance are valuable and neces- 
sary forms of protection, but the own- 
er’s loss cannot be greater than the 
amount of money invested in the auto- 
mobile and its equipment. Therefore, 
if he suffers such losses and has no 
protection, he loses only all of the 
money he has invested, whereas if he 
has claim or suit brought against him 
for injuries or death to other persons 
or damage to others’ property, it is very 
likely that he will have to pay an addi- 
tienal amount over and above his in- 
vestment and this may be the means of 
crippling him in his business operations 
or of depriving him of his property. It 
is my firm belief that in selling Colli- 
sion insurance we will be public bene- 
factors in urging owners of automobiles 
to buy deductible average collision. The 
experience that the companies have had 
in connection with collision insurance 
absolutely proves that the owner of an 
automobile carrying deductible average 
collision is more careful than an owner 
who has full coverage collision. The 
owner is carrying on his mind con- 
stantly the fact that if he does come in 
collision with another object and dam- 
ages his own car, the first shock of the 
loss will fall on him, and anything that 
insurance men can do to prevent acci- 
dents, to that extent they are public 
benefactors. 

Agents and brokers need no explana- 
tion from me as to the value or the 
coverage given under what is termed, 
“Fire, Theft and Transportation insur- 
ance,” but I do think that it is timely 
to present briefly the fact that unless 
they present this kind of insurance to 
the owner in a form that makes him a 
contributor to any total loss by reason 
of fire or theft, they are encouraging 
crookedness and crime. The experience 
of all companies carrying this form of 
insurance the past three or four years 
has absolutely demonstrated this, and 
the valued form of policy encouraged 
such crookedness and crime. That form 
is a past incident, as you know, and the 
insurance is now sold only on a non- 
valued form. Inasmuch as in Fire in- 
surance covering all kinds of buildings 
and contents it is customary to insure 
only up to 80%—the assured himself 
carrying the balance of any total loss 
or any loss in excess of 80%—why isn’t 
it just as possible to get him to follow 
the same plan in the insurance of his 
automobile? Thus we encourage him 
to take all possible precaution against 


theft of his car and to keep it in such 
condition as to prevent fire. 


Full and Proper Limits of Protection 

Having now covered a brief explana- 
tion of practically all forms of Public 
Liability insurance, I desire to take up 
what I consider a most important ques- 
tion and that is—‘What limits of pro- 
tection under public liability policies are 
adequate?” 

It seems to have become customary 
for agents and brokers to present Lia- 
bility insurance on the basis of 5/10,000 
limits. This, no doubt, has become a 
custom by reason of the fact that all 
rates for Public Liability insurance are 
based upon 5/10,000 limits and a per- 
centage of increase is charged for limits 
in excess thereof. 

There is no more reason for believing 
that 5/10,000 limits is a proper limit 
of protection for Public Liability in any 
form of Automobile insurance than that 
$5,000 Fire insurance is sufficient pro- 
tection on a $100,000 building, and I feel 
that it is the duty of every insurance 
man to study his policyholder’s needs 
and advise him what in his opinion 
should be the minimum limit of pro- 
tection that would properly safe-guard 
him. I should like to see the insurance 
business made a profession and have all 
insurance men study their lines and 
strive for a degree of “I. D.” or Doctor 
of Insurance. If you call upon a doctor 
for advice regarding any ailment, you 
would think him a poor doctor if he 
did not give you a prescription that, in 
his opinion, would effect a full cure of 
your ailment. Is it not just as important 
that the insurance man prescribe full 
and complete protection under Liability 
policies? For, if we do, we are in the 
same position of the doctor prescribing 
for the ailment. Like the doctor we 
cannot make the patient take the pre- 
scription, but if we urge him to and put 
ourselves on record as having given him 
advice and later he suffers loss in ex- 
cess of his protection, he has only him- 
self to blame. 

Since in practically every state in the 
Union there is no limit to the amount 
that may be recovered for wrongful 
death or injuries, I am satisfied that the 
fact of recoveries being based on ex- 
pectancies makes every policyholder 
carrying a limit of protection of 5/10,000 
a possible co-insurer of his risk for 
several times that amount. We must 
admit that the average amount paid in 
settlement of claims or suits is less than 
$5,000 per individual, but the frequency 
with which we are now having verdicts 
given in excess of that makes additional 
protection absolutely necessary. Agents 
and brokers are perhaps perfectly fa- 
miliar with the fact that verdicts have 
been rendered up to $45,000 or more for 
permanent injuries or death. It is not 
given to any insured to know who is 
going to suffer these exceptional losses, 
and it is wise to carry protection that 
will cover these excessive verdicts. It 
is the duty of the insurance man to 
urge his insured to do so. 

It has come under my personal ob- 
servation in several cases that if a seri- 
ous injury or death occurs and no set- 
tlement can be made except to pay the 
limits of the policy, or possibly an 
amount very close to the limits, in such 
cases the company carrying the risk, 
having the privilege given in the policy 
of electing whether the case be settled 
or tried out in the courts, may very 
naturally take the view that, if the case 
cannot be settled, unless it pays the lim- 
its of the policy, or an amount very 
close to the limits of the policy, there is 
always a chance of successful defense 
of such case, and the company may, per- 
haps, choose to chance the cost of de- 
fense and let the case be tried and the 
court determine the measure of the 
damage. If this is done, it is possible 
that final recovery may be in excess of 
the policy limits and the policyholder 
be required to pay the difference, or, 
as has happened more often, the policy- 
holder in such a case—fearing that a 
recovery might be made in excess of 
the limit of protection—finally suggests 
to the company his willingness to pay 
a certain portion of the amount neces- 
sary to settle, sharing the loss with the 
company. I might say that I do not 
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know of a company in these days that 
ever attempts to induce the insured to 
do this, but small Liability Limits of 
Protection sometimes force the insured 
to take this course in order to protect 
himself, and he voluntarily offers to 
share a portion of the loss with the 
company. 

What I am trying to make clear is 
that if the policyholder is carrying suf- 
ficiently high limits of protection to 
have his protection above the possible 
cost of any settlement, he is throwing 
the entire burden upon the company— 
where it belongs—and is relieving him- 
self of worry and possible loss. 

I know from my own experience that 
a solicitor has nothing to fear in always 
prescribing full and complete protection. 
If his client will not buy it, he can sell 
him the lesser amounts, but more often 
his client will buy it and will appreciate 
the advice that has been given him. In 
selling higher limits of protection, it 
means more money to the agent or 
broker. It also means more money, I 
believe, for the companies. The _ in- 
creased premiums from the higher lim- 
its spread over the large number of 
risks so written by the company will 
bring them a better experience and, at 
the same time, agents and brokers will 
be giving the assured the amount of 
protection he really needs. 

Creative Soliciting 

I am a firm believer in creative solic- 
iting of insurance, and I do believe that 
a large number of our insurance lines 
are now bought because they have be- 
come a necessity, but there yet remains 
a large number of our lines which are 
really very necessary but which have to 
be sold. How much time do. agents 
and brokers waste going around solicit- 
ing risks that are already insured by 
other agents and brokers, and what per- 
centage of such business does any agent 
or broker secure? If a competitor tries 
to take an agent’s or broker’s business, 
he is going to protect it by using every 
possible argument and all his influence 
with his client to retain it, and usually 
is successful. ‘Therefore, most of the 
time spent by agents and brokers trying 
to take business from each other is 
wasted. Is it not better for the agent 
or broker to carefully go over his lines 
and see if it is not possible to create 
business and increase his premium in- 
come by enlarging his lines with his 
present policyholders? What better op- 
portunity has he than to try to sell 
much needed additional protection to 
his policyholders? He should have no 
difficulty in getting an interview. His 
clients know him and will listen to him 
and without question take his advice. 

There is no other kind of business I 
know of that offers so great an oppor- 
tunity for ingenuity in selling as insur- 
ance, and particularly casualty insur- 
ance, and I am sure that we will com- 
mand more respect from our clients if 
we present to them the kinds of insur- 
ance and the proper limits of protection 
they need and do not hesitate to ask 
them the proper price for it. If we all 
of us will present these lines to our 
policyholders in an intelligent way, the 
premium income of our offices will be 
materially increased and the interests 
of our policyholders will be best served. 


K. M. WEHINGER’S ARTICLE 

(Continued from page 34) 
as much attention to his exit as he does 
to every other step, because he wants 
his prospect to feel that he, not the 
salesman, has won a victory. The sales- 
man does not show that he is elated 
over the sale, because if he does the 
prospect is liable to feel that he has not. 
made a good purchase and it may pre- 
vent the final consummation of the sale. 
After the close he leaves his customer 
as rapidly as possible but always in a 
cordial manner. 

It should always be kept in mind that 
it is dangerous for the salesman to feel 
in any way that he is beneath his pros- 
pect. He does business on the man to 
man basis, meets his prospect on the 
same level, talks with him on thesame 
plane and leaves the impression that 
two men of equal importance have met 
and parted as such. 
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Why Higher Liability Limits Should be Sold 


By Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Life 


A small child, locked by his mother 
in her apartment, while she went to 
town, pushed the screen out of one of 
the windows on the third floor and fell 
to the ground, breaking his leg. The 
case went to trial and the jury found 
that the landlord should have kept the 
screen in such a condition that it would 
have been impossible for the youngster 
to have fallen out! Damages were 
awarded against the landlord of $22,500! 
The verdict was recently affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals and the landlord, 
who holds an Aetna Liability Policy for 
$5,000, is just now experiencing the 
painful sensation of having to dig down 
into his own pocket for the $17,500 dam- 
ages in excess of the amount of his 
policy. 

Even more recently a Massachusetts 
mill agent, traveling by automobile met 
instant death near New Bedford, just 
over the Rhode Island line, when his car 
passed under a guy rope attached to a 
stone crushing apparatus used in high- 
way construction. His widow brought 
suit against the highway constructor 
and while the case was tried in Massa- 
chusetts and recovery in that state is 
limited to $10,000, the Rhode Island law, 
which provides no limit, prevailed and 
the jury returned a verdict of $131,000. 

Plenty of Food For Thought 

Such incidents as this, occurring at 
more and more frequent intervals, 
should afford property owners and insur- 
ance agents who regard themselves as 
counsellors, responsible, to a degree, for 
the protection of the interests of their 
clients, plenty of food for thought. They 





bring home, as nothing else does, the 
reality of the danger in which owners 
of property are now placed through the 
increasing liberality of juries, both as to 
what constitutes negligence, which is 
always the basis for the recovery of 
damages by a person of the public and 
also, as to the amount of damages that 
should be awarded by way of compensa- 
tion. 

Awards far in excess of the amount 
of insurance specified in the average 
policy are now comparatively common. 
Where formerly verdicts for personal 
injury of $35,000, $50,000, $55,000 were 
so rare as to attract widespread atten- 
tion, such awards, as well as those for 
even larger amounts, are now so numer- 
ous as to pass almost unnoticed. 


No Statutory Restrictions in Some 
States 

The laws of many states provide no 
statutory restriction as to amount of 
recovery possible for death or injury 
“by wrongful act.” The effect of such 
absence of restriction is, of course, to 
make the ordinary liability policy limit 
(until recently $5,000 for the death or 
injury of one person) give wholly in- 
adequate protection. This is proved by 
the hundreds of cases in which judg- 
ments far in excess of this amount have 
been awarded. 

A striking instance in point is that of 
New York State, where the measure of 
damages, “not exceeding $5,000,” fixed 
by the statutes of 1870 was abolished 
by the new Constitution, as follows: 

“The right now existing to recover 
damages resulting in death, shall never 


be abrogated; and the amount recover- 
able shall not be subject to any statu- 
tory regulation.” 


A few of the more recent large judg- 
ments, awarded under this law and in 
other states where a similar lack of 
restriction obtains, are listed on this 
page. They show conclusively the im- 
perative need for high limits in Liability 
Insurance. 


Some Typical Judgments 


If any stronger argument for higher 
limits on liability policies is needed here 
are a number of typical claims brought 
under liability policies. 

A few years ago a passenger elevator 
in the Tazo building in Los Angeles fell 
and seriously injured a score of pas- 
sengers. Some of them died. The Su- 
preme Court of California affirmed two 
judgments totaling $50,000, and there 
were sixteen other claims besides. 

The proprietor of a fairly prosperous 
bottling works employed a_ delivery 
clerk. The delivery wagon ran over and 
seriously injured a boy. A damage suit 
and judgment for $30,000 resulted. The 
business had no funds sufficient to meet 
such a judgment. The injured boy’s at- 
torneys took over the bottling works 
and operated it for the benefit of the 
plaintiff and themselves. 

A man entered a factory to ask for a 
charitable contribution and was killed 
by an electric shock. His widow re- 
covered $25,000. 

A Missouri boy recovered $35,000 from 
an electric lighting company after sus- 
taining partial paralysis of the body 


and the loss of both hands by coming 
in contact with a fallen wire. 

A Wisconsin man was sued for $25,000 
by a girl who had been a guest in his 
home and who had been injured in an 
ugly fall when a rug slid from under her 
feet. 

A New York hotel’s sidewalk hoist, 
opening suddenly, threw a man off his 
feet. Verdict, $25,000. 

A contractor’s employe, working 
around a chemical plant fell into an 
unprotected tank of sulphuric acid. Ver 
dict, $50,000. 

An air pressure tank in a Tennessee 
hotel exploded, killing a guest in the 
writing room. Verdict, $25,000. 


Meets a Universal Need 

These cases serve to show how uni- 
versal is the need for all kinds of Pub- 
lic Liability insurance and how impor- 
tant it is that the agent recommend the 
taking out of adequate limits. The drop 
in the purchasing power of the dollar is 
most certainly being reflected in the 
large awards of juries and verdicts in 
public liability cases. While the process 
of deflation has undoubtedly been going 
on in some lines there is one thing that 
has most certainly refused to be de- 
flated and that is verdicts for damages 
rendered against property owners for 
injuries to the public. 

This is true to an even more striking 
degree in the case of automobile own- 
ers. Three awards recently given by 
juries in the metropolitan district of 
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Electrical Machinery Insurance 


Special Copyrighted Article Prepared for Travelers Agents and Reproduced by Permission 


The ever increasing use of electricity 
for power purposes indicates that Elec- 
trical will be a 
This is 
person who has 
remarkable de- 
electrical industry 
thirty years. During 
voltage available for 


Machinery insurance 


line of no small consequence. 
very apparent to the 
kept abreast with the 
velopment of the 
during the past 
this time, the 


transmission has increased from 150 
volts to 220,900 volts, while for ex- 


perimental purposes it has been possi- 
ble to transmit 1,100,000 volts. 
Power plants are located at conven- 
ient points and the energy generated 
can be transmitted economically to the 
manufacturer, the merchant and house- 
holder. The modern industrial plant 
uses electricity for motive power, and 
many of the older plants are being 
electrically equipped, when their boilers 


which yecessitates repair or replace- 
ment before its functions can be re- 
stored.” 

It is now possible to insure engines, 
wheels, steam turbines and electrical 
units on the Travelers Machinery Poli- 
cy (EM) form. 

Where to Find Prospects 

Prospects for electrical insurance are 
numerous. Your first effort should be 
the preparation of a list of the owners 
of electrical machinery. Such a list 
should include the following: 

Electric power companies; Municipal- 
ities operating electric power plants; 
Municipalities maintaining city halls in 
which there are electric machines; 
School boards; Factories; Machine 
shops; Office buildings; Hotels; Repair 
shops of all kinds; Laundries; Shoe 
repair establishments; Apartment build- 


majority of people in your territory. It 
is also possible to carry your message 
to your prospects by means of a slide 
shown at the local “movie” theatre. 
What you are after is publicity, and 
the best way to get) it is to employ all 
the forces that are used to build busi- 
ness. Right here, it may be said that 
such well known business corporations 
as the National Biscuit Company, Ar- 
mour & Company, Swift & Company, as 
well as The Standard Oil Company, and 
others, use the methods outlined above. 
They not only demand of their repre- 
sentatives a complete survey of the 
territory, but also intensive sales work 
every day. Why? Because there is no 
better way to develop and hold busi- 
ness than scientific advertising, fol- 
lowed by personal solicitation. 
Furthermore, The Travelers will fur- 














ings and others with electric power nish you with the circulars that you 
and engines need replacement. Such elevators; Library boards; Newspaper’ need. These circulars are prepared by 
oeing the case, you, as a Travelers rep- _ plants. experts, men who know what to say 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RATING CHART 
ROTATING ELECTRICAL MACHINES 
Machine Data Data for Classification Capacity ___ Premium Computation* 
GENERATORS Sum of ees 
Alternating or Direct, Current. Alternati r Direct Current. KVA if given. BE dag ze 
Highest rated voltage, Volts a fren’. | If KVA is not given use KW. op Rateiainsincees Capacity 
Capacity. : If given in volts and amperes gee Manual. 3—P. I. L. Charge Limit . 
Speed — Revolutions per minute. ‘ Dit ids Coverage. 





MOTORS 


Same as generators. 


Same as generators. 


KVA if given. 
If KVA is not given use HP. 





ROTARY CONVERTERS 
DC Voltage. 
Capacity. 
Speed. 


DC Voltage. 





Same as generators. 





If neither KVA nor HP is given, consult Manual. _ 


Figured same as generators. 





Figured same as generators 
and motors. 








TRANSFORMERS 





Number of Phases. 
Highest rated voltage. 
Capacity. 


Number of Phases. 
Highest rated voltage. 


KVA if given. 
If KVA is not given use KW. 








MISCELLANEOUS NON-ROTATING ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


If given in volts and amperes see Manual. 





Figured same as motors, generators, 
and rotary converters. 








See Manual for such apparatus. | See Manual 


: | Do not need for rating purposes 


Non-rotating Electrical Rate — See 
Manual 








*To complete premium computation for policy, add one location charge. 


resentative, should prepare to get your 

share of this new business. 

Electrical Machinery Policy Coverage 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 

agrees (subject to the policy conditions) 

to indemnify the assured for loss or 

damage, directly resulting from an ac- 


cident, to his own property, or to the : 


property of others for which he is 
legally liable; and it will also, if de- 
sired, agree to indemnify him for loss 
on account of bodily injuries to persons 
for which he is legally liable in dam- 
ages. Investigation and settlement are 
at the expense of the Company. De- 
fense of suits and expenses in connec- 
tion with them are provided for. 

Generally speaking, the contract con- 
templates the coverage of accidents oc- 
curring during ordinary use of the in- 
sured machines. However, where elec- 
trical units are concerned, electrical 
burnout and mechanical breakdown are 
covered not only while the machine is 
in use, but also while installed and 
connected ready for use—even if the 
accident is caused by lightning or other 
surges in the line. 

The word “accident” is defined in the 
policy as follows: “The word ‘accident’ 
shall mean only the sudden, substan- 
tial and accidental breaking, burning 
out, or disrupting of the electrical unit 
aforesaid, or any part thereof, while in 
use or installed and connected ready 
for use, which immediately stops the 
functions of the electrical unit and 


Your present Boiler and Engine poli- 
cyholders, if they have any electrical 
machinery, are excellent prospects, 
They know The Travelers and realize 
the value of the service that they have 
received under their present policies. 
You should acquaint them with this 
new form of protection, for should they 
have an electrical breakdown, thereby 
causing the shut-down of their plant, 
they no doubt would feel that you had 
failed in your service. Never lose 
sight of the fact that you are a service 
representative not only of The Travel- 
ers, but also of your policyholders. 


How to Bring Electrical Machinery In- 
surance to Your Prospect’s Attention 

Since Electrical Machinery insurance 
is a new line, you will find that it will 
be necessary to educate your prospects 
to the realization of its value. Thaz 
means that the initiative must be taken 
by you. This requires an active sales 
building campaign. 

The best and most effective way to 
show your clientele the value of elec- 
trical insurance is to send them a cir- 
cular, and follow it with a personal call. 
In some cases your personal letter 
should accompany the circular. Re- 
member, however, that a circular or a 
letter, without the personal call, wil 
not accomplish very much. 

Again, don’t fail to use the telephone 
where the occasion demands it. Keep 
in mind that your local newspaper is 
in existence and that it reaches the 


and how to say it. It is well to bear 
in mind here that any literature put out 
by The ‘Travelers is based upon facts 
and not guesses. Use the Travelers 
circulars aad booklets freely and watch 
your business grow. 


How to Prepare Yourself to Solicit Elec- 
trical Machinery Insurance 

A little study on your part will soon 
put you in shape to talk intelligently 
to any person about electrical insur- 
ance. It is not a complicated line to 
rate, and when once understood it is 
very interesting. ‘To assist you in this 
work, The Travelers has prepared a 
booklet entitled “Electrical Machinery 
Insurance—An Explanation of Funda- 
mentals for Field Representatives.” 
You should study the various chapters 
of this booklet, in order to know what 
The Travelers has to offer as regards in- 
spection service and claim adjustment. 
You will also find in it underwriting 
fundamentals as well as an explanation 
of how to compute the premiums. 

One of the most important chapters 
of this booklet is the one on Definitions 
of Electrical Terms. Now don’t get the 
idea that you should know all about 
every electrical machine in existence 
in order to sell electrical coverage. In 
your solicitation, you will meet in prac- 
tically every case such units as the 
following: 

Motors; Generators; Rotary Convert- 
ers; Exciters; Motor generator sets; 
Generators directly connected to tur- 


' bines; Generators directly connected to 


engines; Transformers; Switch boards 
and other miscellaneous apparatus. 
Study the electrical engineering book- 
let for definitions of these. Then go 
to any manufacturing plant or power 
stat.on in your locality, and study the 


different units. In a single day you 
can familiarize yourself with these 


units, so that you will recognize them 
when you are called upon to quote a 
premium. Another point to keep in 
mind is that the Travelers special agent 
will assist you in obtaining a complete 
understanding of these units. When 
possible, connect with the Travelers in- 
spector. He will gladly answer your 
questions and furnish you with leads 
to new prospects. That is one of the 
many advantages of representing a 
company like The Travelers. 

If you find a machine that you do not 
recognize, send the Travelers branch 
office a complete description of it, and 
you will receive a thorough explanation 
of this unit. Generally, the data on the 
name plate of the machine will be suffi- 
cient to send in, but any additional in- 
formation that you may obtain should 
also be sent as it helps to make a com: 
plete analysis of the unit. 

Remember, that it is the Travelers 
aim to educate you so that you may 
become an eflicient service representa: 
tive of the Company. A little study each 
evening, followed by solicitation during 
the day, will accomplish this. Don’t 
give up. By sticking to your plan and 
working that plan, you will win success. 


How to Go About the Solicitation of a 
Given Risk 

Risks having electrical machinery 
equipment may, for the purpose of in- 
surance, be divided into two classes: 

1. Risks involving a single unit. 

2. Risks involving two or more units. 

In soliciting both classes, it is neces- 
sary that you obtain the full data. To 
go about this, you should impress your 
prospect with the idea that you will 
furnish him with a service analysis of 
his power plant for insurance purposes. 

This requires that you make a sketch 
of his power plant, not only including 
the electrical units, but also the en- 
gines and boilers. This sketch can be 
made in a very short time by taking 
an ordinary notebook sheet of paper 
and letting it represent the floor of 
the engine room. Draw a square to 
represent each unit in its approximate 
position. Do the same thing with re- 
spect to the boiler room. Then obtain 
the data on the name plate of each unit 
and write it along side of the square 
that represents a given unit. 

If there are motors throughout tne 
plant, use a sheet of paper for each 
floor, and show the location and name 
plate data for each motor. The ad- 
vantage of this plan is that it enables 
you to go to your office and compute 
the necessary premium for different 
limits of coverage, not only on the elec- 
trical units, but also on the engines 
and _ boilers. Some representatives 
place all this information on a card, of 
suitable size, which they call “service 
card” for the given risk. The main ad- 
vantage of this card is that it enables 
you to solicit those lines that you do 
not get at your first interview without 
again computing the premium. This 
same idea should be carried out with 
respect to all the lines that The Trav- 
elers writes. 

With the complete information in 
your possession, the next step is to 
select the different limits of protection 
for the various units. To assist you in 


this, you will find figures on Page 31 
of the Electrical Machinery Insurance 
From these figures, you cap 
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obtain the amount of insurance appar- 
ently needed on each unit. If the dif- 
ferent units were so situated that a 
breakdown or disruption of any one 
would not involve another unit, it would 
be proper to write each unit for the 
amount of coverage that your figures 
indicate. However, should the units 
be so situated that an accident to one 
may involve another unit or group of 
units, it will be necessary to provide 
protection for such a possibility. In 
other words, the proximity of one unit 
to another unit should be taken into 
account when deciding upon the proper 
limits. : 

That an accident to one unit may 
cause the complete destruction of an- 
other unit was demonstrated recently. 
A four foot revolving disk of a large- 
sized steam turbine, located in the 
Edison Plant. West Orange, New Jersey, 
recently exploded. The steam turbine 
was not only wrecked, but a stationa 
engine located near it was consider- 
ably damaged. If the amount of insur- 
ance was only sufficient to cover the 
loss of the turbine, the assured would 
have to stand the loss of the engine. 
In this case, the assured would he far 
from satisfied with his insurance, and 
would feel that he received very poor 
insurance service. 

The following examples will help to 
demonstrate how to select the proper 
limits of protection: 

Let us assume three motor generator 
sets, 400 K. W. capre'ty, located in the 
same room, within fifteen feet of each 
other. To purchase these units and 
completely install them would cost ap- 
proximately $45,000. Since “one acci- 
dent” is defined in the policy as in- 
cluding “all concomitant or resultant 
accidents, whether to one or more than 
one machine or other object,” it is seen 
that an accident to one machine involv- 
ing the others would be covered for 
the amount of insurance as specified in 
the policy. In this case, if each ma- 
chine was covered for $15.000, it is 
easily seen that such an amount would 
not pay for the damage done should 
the other machines be involved. The 
correct amount of insurance under such 
conditions would be $45,000. 

The same conditions would exist 
when we find an engine directly con- 
nected to a generator, or when we find 
a turbine connected to a generator. Let 
us assume a 1500 K. V. A. alternating 
current generator directly connected to 
a McIntosh Seymour cross compound 
engine. It is fair to assume that should 
the engine be involved in an accident, 
it would destroy the generator. To 
write each unit for an amount equal to 
its replacement value would be to fur- 
nish inadequate protection. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the proper limit 
on the engine and the generator would 
be such that in the event of a com- 
plete loss of both, the assured would 
have his total loss covered. 

It is thus evident that each case 
should be analyzed and the proper lim- 
its selected to cover adequately any pos- 
sible loss. 


Electrical Machinery Rating Chart 

The object of this chart is to facili- 
tate the rating of electrical machinery. 
After you have become familiar with 
the manual, you will find that you can 
use this chart to considerable advan- 
tage. It will save time, and act as a 
check in obtaining the necessary rating 
information. Let us assume for ex- 
ample that you were asked to quote 
a rate on several motors. 

The chart shows the following with 
respect to the capacity of any rotating 
electrical machine and transformer. 

1. K. V. A. must be used if given on 
the name plate regardless of what else 
is given. This applies to all electrical 
equipment. 2. For motors, if K. V. A. 
is not given use H. P. 3. For generat- 
ors if K. V. A. is not given use K. W. 
4. Any other form of rating apparatus 


must be converted to the above by 
means of instructions given in the 
manual. 

How to Put It Over 

It is important that you should have 
your figures as to the cost of your 
proposition in such shape that they may 
be readily understood. Again, don’t 
make the mistake of quoting for only 
one limit. Figure out the cost of at 
least three propositions. This gives you 
a chance to explain each. It gives you 
an opportunity to help your prospect to 
eliminate those that he feels do not fit 
his case. It helps him to decide. 

On large risks, you should have a 
statement prepared as to the cost, and 
the main points that you desire to 
bring to your prospect’s attention. Make 
this a brief business-like statement. Its 
advantage is that you have something 
to leave which will emphasize what you 
have said, should your prospect desire 
to take the matter up with his asso- 
ciates. On the other hand, should you 
get the order, you can attach your fig- 
ures and information to the proposal. 
This will mean that the company can 
write the policy, as it has the neces- 
sary information to intelligently under- 
write the risk. Again, by getting the 
policy to the assured in a minimum 
time, you emphasize Travelers service. 

Sales Pointers 

You should make Travelers Electrical 
Machinery service the main part of 
your argument. You are familiar with 
the type of service rendered to boiler 
and engine policyholders. The same 
high grade etlicient service goes with 
electrical machinery insurance and in 
addition the Company plans to furnish 
such instructive literature as will tend 
to foster more careful supervision and 
better operating conditions in the plant. 
The Travelers is equipped to give this 
because of the personnel of its inspec- 
tion division. Its men are tried and ex- 
perienced. 

Mechanical Inspection 

This requires a thorough going over 
of each machine to determine the fol- 
lowing conditions: Temperature of field 
windings and coils—a high temperature 
indicates an overloaded machine; Con- 
dition of bearings; Lubrication; Venti- 
lation of windings and coils; Loose 
windings; Plant conditions. Travelers 
inspectors not only know how to detect 
these mechanical weaknesses, but they 
see that the attendant is educated so 
that he will know how to detect them. 

Electrical Inspection 

Protective devices require more than 
periodic inspections two or three times 
a year. Here again the value of a Trav- 
elers inspector is shown. At his regu- 
lar inspection, he calls the attendant’s 
attention to the defects, and impresses 
upon him the importance of looking 
these devices over as often as possible. 
The Inspector will also recommend ad- 
ditional safety devices required to prop- 
erly protect machinery. The following 
is a partial list of the protective devices 
that receive the inspector’s attention. 
Time relays; Circuit Breakers; Discon- 
necting Switches; Lightning arresters; 
Choke coils; Reactors; Low or under 
voltage release. 

General Conditions Brought Out By 
Inspection 

1. Our inspectors will make an ex- 
amination of the electrical equipment 
insured, giving especial attention to 
sparking, which may be caused by any 
one of the following defects: Excessive 
current due to overload; Brushes not in 
proper position; Commutator surface 
rough or uneven; Poor balance of arma- 
ture; Brush contact poor; A short cir- 
cuited coil or an open circuited (brok- 
en) coil in armature; Grounds in arma- 
ture winding; Weak field excitation; 
Chatter of brushes. 

2. Synchronizing equipment is in- 
spected. If this equipment is not work- 
ing properly when an additional ma- 
chine is cut in, it may wrench the ma- 
chines or possibly wreck them. 


3. Operating conditions about the 
plant. Under this heading, the inspector 
pays particular attention to the condi- 
tions of operation. If dust is allowed 
to accumulate on the machines, or if the 
management is lax, or if the type of 
men employed appear to be of low in- 
telligence, in the long run it means dis- 
aster to the equipment. 

4. Suitability of the particular ma- 
chine for the service which it is ex- 
pected to render. The Travelers knows 
whether or not the proper type of ma- 
chine is being used for the given work. 
It may be said here that the engineer- 
ing staff of The Travelers is ready at 
all times to give advice in this matter. 
This consulting engineering service 
goes with a Travelers Electrical Ma- 
chinery contract, as well as its Boiler 
and Engine contracts. 

5. Fusing of machines. The fuse for 
a given machine should not be in excess 
of the overload rating on the machine. 
The fuse is stamped and also the ma- 
chine. There is a tendency today to 
use higher fusing than rating of the 
machine would safely permit, in order 
to get more power out of the machine. 
This is a dangerous practice and is sure 
to lead to disaster. 


The Value of Frequent Inspections by 
the Operating Attendants 

Since the majority of defects con- 
nected with the operation of electrical 
units are mechanical defects which, if 
detected in time, can be remedied, the 
main value of The Travelers inspection 
service would be lost, if no attempt 
was made to educate the attendants in 
charge of the operation of these electri- 
cal units. It is the plan of The Travel- 
ers to educate the attendants to the 
idea of periodical inspections made by 
themselves. There are certain things 
which should receive daily attention, 
and others weekly. It is advisable to 
have a general monthly inspection of 
everything. 

Should defects develop upon which 
the attendant desires instruction, he 
can either apply to the Travelers in- 
spector, or get in touch with the Travel- 
ers Engineering and Inspection Division 
at the Home Office. Furthermore, 
recommendations will be made which 
the attendant will realize should be 
promptly carried out for the good of the 
plant. 

The point to emphasize here is that 
when a machine is wrecked through a 
burnout or a disruption, production 
ceases. Even though the loss of the 
machine is covered by insurance, there 
is still the loss of lessened production. 

Travelers Inspection 

Remember, however, this local inspec- 
tion service by the plant attendants, 
supplements the Travelers inspection, 
just as the engineer in charge of the 
boiler and engine recom is educated to 
look for defects in his boiler and en- 
gine. 

The following illustrates the value of 
frequent inspections by the operating 
attendant: 

The air gap of an electrical machine 
should be measured frequently. Should 
the armature get out of alignment by 
reason of the uneven~wearing of the 
bearings, the result is immediately an 
inequality in the loading of the arma- 
ture coils, due to uneven running. This 
will cause a burnout. If the air gap 
should lessen to a considerable degree, 
the armature will rub, causing an sbra- 
sion of the windings which means a 
burnout, or a mechanical breakdown. 
The attendant, through frequent meas- 
uring of this air gap, would detect this 
before the accident occurred, and there- 
by save the plant owner considerable 
expense due to a shutdown. 

The inspections by the 
should cover the following: Checking 
up protective devices; Checking up 
starting equipment; Measuring air gap; 
Cleanliness and general appearance. It 
is the plan of The T'ravelers to give all 
the inspection service that is reason- 
able. Furthermore, it has always been 


attendant 


the plan of the Company to provide 
such inspections of insured objects as 
will tend to improve operating condi- 
tions, and so far as possible to prevent 
accidents. 

Travelers Emergency Service 

So far, we have spoken of our acci- 
dent prevention service. Notwithstand- 
ing all that is done to prevent accidents, 
they do occur occasionally. What, then, 
has The Travelers to offer in the way 
of service to reduce the loss of produc- 
tion toa minimum? Immediately upon 
notice of an accident, the Travelers in- 
spector and adjuster will bring about 
as speedy an adjustment as is practica- 
ble and will protect the interests of the 
assured in every way possible. This 
procedure not only means a prompt 
settlement, but it means that no time 
will be lost in getting the machines 
back in operation. The Company is 
prepared to render the following ser- 
vice at this time: 

1. The Travelers by reason of its 
nation-wide activity has immediate ac- 
cess to the leading manufacturing and 
repair concerns, national as well as 
local, which will give precedence to 
requisitions approved by the Company. 

2. The Company’s' representatives 
will, if necessary, act in an advisory 
capacity in watching and superintend- 
ing the work and the test of the ma- 
chine when repairs or replacements are 
completed. 

A recent case showing the value of 
this service occurred at Rochester, New 
York. A large fly-wheel on the engine 
of the — Storage Company, Inc., 
broke. This 1s a serious disaster for a 
cold storage plant, as it absolutely de- 
pends upon its prime mover. Our in- 
spector was immediately on the job. 
He soon found out that the maker of 
this wheel could not replace it immedi- 
ately. Our inspector then notified the 
home office inspection division. This 
put every inspector in a certain section 
of the country at the service of the cold 
storage plant. One of the inspectors 
soon discovered a similar engine from 
whose owner it would be possible to 
purchase a wheel similar to the one 
destroyed. The cold storage manage- 
ment, however, desired a new wheel. 

Again, an inspector reported that he 
had located a foundry where one could 
be cast. This was done and the engine 
was soon in operation. It is well to 
note here that our inspector at Roches- 
ter remained on the job continually to 
supervise the work and render assist- 
ance. Thus, it is seen that The Travel- 
ers, through its well organized inspec- 
tion division, is equipped not onlv to 
render an accident prevention service, 
but it is also in a position to render a 
valuable breakdown service. 





Loss Frequency 

The second point in your sales argu- 
ment should be loss frequency. Lay 
special emphasis on this, as it not only 
holds your prospect’s interest, but it 
shows him how reasonable the rates 
are for electrical machinery coverage. 
Loss frequency means accident fre- 
quency; in other words, how many 
times a given machine will be involved 
in an accident in a given period. To 
put it in a different way, out of a given 
number of machines, how many will be 
involved in an accident during the pol- 
icy term. Statistics show that approxi- 
mately one accident will occur each 
year to every ten machines. Should a 
plant be running at overload, this fre- 
quency will be very much greater. A 
well-known plant found that out of 20 
D.C. motors, the H. P. of which varied 
from 20 to 30, they had from two to 
three accidents every week. This plant’s 
records also show that the same motor 
broke down six times in three years. 
{It is thus seen that loss frequency 


varies considerably with the operating 
conditions of the plant. 

At this point, be prepared to quote 
your premium as a certain percentage 
of the value of the equipment, or of the 
amount of insurance that the prospect 
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deems sufficient. The following ex- 


ample will illustrate this: 

in a certain office building, there are 
three motor generator sets used for con- 
verting A.C. current into D.C. current 
so that it may be used for the elevators. 
The name plate on the A.C. motor gives 
the following: speed 720 R. P. M., am- 
peres 1365, Volts 220, frequency 60 and 
H.P. 600; while that on the D.C. gen- 
erator gives the following: K.W. 400, 
amperes 16090, volts full load 250, and 
speed 720 R. P. M. 

The estimated value of these ma- 
chines is approximately $45,000, includ- 
ing installation, or $15,000 per unit. 

The premium for $45,000 insurance 
on these units is $2,339.05, while that 
for $15,000 coverage is $1,838.80. These 
figures show that if $45,000 worth of 
coverage is purchased which represents 
the replacement value of the units 
should all three be involved in one acci- 
dent, the premium for three years will 
be 5.2% of the replacement value. 
Should $15,000 worth of insurance be 
purchased, that is, enough to cover a 
single unit should any one be alone in- 
volved in an accident, the premium will 
be 4.8% of the replacement value. These 
figures become very significant when 
one considers that the life of a motor 
or a generator depends upon its protec- 
tive devices, operating and plant condi- 
tions. It is thus seen that the cost of 
this protection is very reasonable, con- 
sidering the insurance furnished, and 
the inspection and consulting engineer- 
ing service that goes with the policy. 

Catastrophe Hazard 

When you reach this point in your 
sales talk, you should try a preliminary 
close. Summarize what you have said 
concerning service and loss frequency. 
Call to his attention again that the main 
purpose of electrical machinery insur- 
ance is to secure protection against loss 
as well as to provide for continuity of 
service through Travelers inspection. 

If it is impossible to close at this 
point, again call your prospect’s «tten- 
tion to the large amount of money he 
has invested in his electrical equip- 
ment Is it good business judgment to 
expose this investment to a complete 
loss, when it may be protected at a rea- 
sonable cost? Acquaint him with the 
fact that one of the reasons given by 
electrical experts as to why electrical 
machines break down is “a mysterious 
and unknown cause for which experts 
can give only a theoretical explanation.” 
That means after everything has been 
done to eliminate all possible causes of 
accidents, there is still a possibility 
that some mysterious and unknown 
cause may completely wreck the units. 
This is exactly what occurred when the 
1,500 horsepower motor generator set 
valued at $50,000, of the Toledo Rail- 
way & Light Company, broke down. 

The operating company announced 
the following: 

“The cause of the accident will never 
be known. Electrical men say that the 
machine ‘ran away’ For some unknown 
reason, it simply blew itself into in- 
numerable bits, and today it looks as 
though great bolts of lightning had vent- 
ed their rage upon it. Nothing that 
could have been foreseen could have 
prevented this accident. It was one of 
those things that once in a while just 
happen when dealing with such power 
as electricity.’ What better reason for 
the owners of electrical machinery to 
buy the inspection service and the in- 
surance protection which The Travelers 
is giving under the electrical machinery 
policy? This accident not only caused 
the public great inconvenience, but 
keep in mind that it caused the stock- 
holders at least a $50,000 loss. When 
you compare this loss with the three- 
year premium, what justification could 
any general manager have that would 
satisfy the stockholders? 


Furthermore, the contract of most 


Power Companies contains a clause 
which says that it is not liable for dam- 
ages due to surges which may come 
upon the transmission line and for dam- 
age to its client’s electrical equipment. 
The destruction caused by these surges 
is very great, should they get by the 
protective equipment. And, Mr. Pros- 
pect, do you know at this moment that 
your protective equipment is in perfect 
working order? Is it not, therefore, 
good business judgment to buy protec- 
tion against such a possible loss, if 
power companies think it worth while 
to disclaim it? 

At this point again summarize the 
value of Travelers inspection service, 
supplemented by frequent inspections 
by the operating attendants. Stress the 
reasonable cost of the protection that 
you are offering. Quote your figures 
as a yearly percentage of the replace- 
ment value of the equipment. Close as 
follows: “With your boilers and en- 
gines insured, Mr. Prospect, you have 
shown that you believe in guaranteeing 
uninterrupted production. However, 
you are overlooking one of the most 
important lines in your power house 
namely, the connection between the 
generation and the utilization of the 
power. In view of its low cost, being 
only a small percentage of the replace- 
ment value of your electrical eauip- 
ment, can you afford to deprive your- 
self of the protection, inspection, and 
the consulting engineering service that 
goes with an Electrical Machinery pol- 
icy in The Travelers?” 


LEGISLATOR AN AGENT 
S. C. Dorsey, of Rutland, Vt., former- 
ly a member of the Vermont legislature, 
is an agent of the Continental Casualty. 


Inland Marine 


Bluntly describing it, local agents 
are decidedly backward in digging into 
the inland marine business. That is 
the honest opinion of a large number 
of well-informed executives who find 
their companies gaining the benefits of 
this business, but through brokerage 
channels. This route to the home office 
leaves the local agent in the lurch and 
in many instances it is his own fault 
that these possible commissions are 
passed by. Of all the side-lines of 
which the average local agent is most 
ignorant is inland marine. Yet this 
field, if properly developed, offers most 
alluring prospects of profit. 

The very word “marine” sounds dis- 
tant, and therein lies an explanation of 
the mystery that has surrounded this 
form of insurance for years. To many 
agents it conjures up mental pictures 
of vessels on the sea and other things 
read or spoken about but seldom asso- 
ciated with intimately except on fortu- 
nate holiday trips. 


Door Open to Every Agent 

As a matter of fact the door to inland 
marine lines stands open to. nearly 
every local agent. Provided, of course, 
that he isn’t located in a backwoods 
rural community, where he is divorced 
entirely from all commercial interests. 
In large insurance centers representa- 
tives of The Eastern Underwriter have 
frecuently listened to puzzled queries 
of department heads wondering how 
they could answer inquiries from local 
agents who, for the most part acciden- 
tally, have stumbled across inland ma- 
rine lines and have belatedly taken 
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hasty steps to arm themselves with in- 
formation that may enable them to land 
the risks. This unpreparedness, lack 
of knowledge of inland marine forms, 
and a shortage of foresight have seri- 
ously handicapped hundreds of local 
agents in competition for the risks un- 
der discussion in this article. 

Until within a relatively short time, 
speaking in terms of years, the average 
local agent in towns and small cities 
was a fire insurance specialist. Today 
that is his principal source of income, 
but to his insurance portfolio he has 
added literature and forms explaining 
protection against automobiles, hail, 
tornadoes, profits, rents, sprinkler leak- 
age and other lines. The “side-line” 
campaign is of distinctly recent origin 
and recognition of the advantages of 
studying other lines per se sweeps away 
any reactionary or orthodox hostility 
there might have been to broadening 
out into marine lines. Nevertheless in- 
land marine insurance, which has de- 
veloped with phenomenal rapidity dur- 
ing the last ten years, is principally a 
brokerage and specialized agency busi- 
ness. There are no indestructible rea- 
sons why the local agent should not 
participate to a greater degree. He has 
not because he has failed to show suffi- 
cient initiative or make the special 
effort to study inland marine that is 
absolutely prerequisite to advancements 
against trenches dug by large brokerage 
offices. 

Transit Protection An Old Principle 

Millions and millions of dollars are 
collected annually to the account of in- 
land marine lines. The insurance of 
merchandise in transit is, in its funda- 
mentals, not a new line of insurance. 
Cargoes on ships plying inland water- 
ways, such as the principal rivers, the 
Great Lakes and the inland network of 
eanals, have travelled under the protec- 
tion of insurance for years. Inland in- 
surance is fundamentally, of course, a 
handmaiden to ocean marine insurance, 
one of the most ancient varieties of pro- 
tection. As able insurance executives 
sought to extend their business to meet 
commercial requirements of the day, in- 
land marine coverage was extended to 
include merchandise in transit on 
trains, trucks and automobiles. Unfor- 
tunately, this growth progressed almost 
without the knowledge of a host of 
agents who, among friends, would con- 
gratulate themselves upon their thor: 
ough knowledge of the insurance needs 
of their clients. 


Irrespective of the causes, the fact 
today is undisputed that the local agent 
is negligent in plowing right into one 
of the richest fields to which he has 
access. This inland field, however, is 
by no means wholly undeveloped by 
virtue of the agent’s failure to center 
some of his attention there. Large 
brokerage houses, that employ high- 
salaried engineers, solicitors and other 
insurance experts, make a particular 
specialty of sending to practically every 
large community that boasts of a fac- 
tory, mill or department store an expert 
on transit insurance who rarely fails 
to return without an open cover con- 
tract. 


Why is this business carried over the 
head of the local agent and brought to 
his company from another direction? 
In the final analysis, simply because the 
agent is not educated in the rudiments 
of inland marine insurance salesman- 
ship. This situation will never correct 
itself, but is wholly possible of change 
providing the agent who perceives very 
little inland premiums on his books will 
employ the forcefulness and determina- 
tion demanded of him before he can 
master this immense but difficult line. 
More than one advertising department 
has worked overtime writing and dis- 
tributing literature intended to stimu- 
late inland marine insurance. In a nut- 
shell advice to the agent is, go after 
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The biggest, most pertinent and most 
persistent truism in insurance sales- 
manship is that the law of average is 
mighty and will prevail. 

In brief, this law is that there are 
a certain number of persons out of every 
hundred who will buy insurance if ap- 
proached; and it is only a question of 
going out and seeing them. 

The life insurance men discovered, 
endorsed and proved that axiom many 
years ago, and intelligent agents, brok- 
ers and solicitors are profiting thereby. 
It is perfectly simple and applies to all 
walks of life. , 


How It Works 

To illustrate: 

An editor wants an article on psy- 
chology and he does not know who will 
furnish it as some men will decline to 
write it; others would like to be ac- 
commodating but are too busy; others 
object to seeing their names in print; 
but some are waiting for the oppor- 
tunity. Who is in the latter category? 
The only way is to see the authors and 
find out. 

A millionaire wants to attend a thea- 
ter at the last minute. He has three 
attractions in mind, but is sure they 





are sold out. He sends a messenger 
out, instructing him to call at all three 
theatres, if necessary. The first box 


office said: “No;” so did the second; 
the third happened to have the seats. 

Now, in selling. 

The mere fact that much insurance is 
sold on a first interview ought to prove 
something because until the agent called 
the prospect probably never had insur- 
ance in mind. Certainly, if the agent 
hadn’t called the prospect would never 
have been sold. A certain type of man 
is on the fence, and just a little talking 
argument will close him. Another class 
loves a good fight, and if the agent 
can dominate and convince him that 
he should have the insurance he will 
buy. 

One more proof of the law of average 
is that green agents will find somebody 
to buy if they keep on going. There 


Reduced Rates Contribution 


A Talk to Agents By American Central 


The Reduced Rate Contribution or Co- 
Insurance Clause is strictly for the ben- 
efit of the property owner who knows 
his own values, both buildings and 
stocks. It directly benefits him in the 
saving of premiums and increased in- 
surance without injuring him in any 
way as long as he lives up to his con- 
tract to carry as much insurance as the 
clause specifies. 

In these days of increased values the 
interest of the property owner require 
that the amount of insurance be in- 
creased to the percentage of value re- 
quired by any co-insurance clause at- 
tached to the policy. Otherwise the 
owner will suffer in case of a loss. 

The Clause Itself 

“Reduced-Rate Contribution Clause.—In con- 
sideration of the rate at (and) or form under 
which this policy is written, it is expressly 
stipulated and made a condition of this con- 
tract, that this Company shall be held liable 
for no greater proportion of any less than the 
amount hereby insured bears to ....% of the 
actual cash value of the property described 
herein at the time when such loss shall happen; 
but if the total insurance upon such property 
exceeds ....% at the time of such loss, then 
this Company shall only be liable for the pro- 
portion which the sum hereby insured bears to 
such total insurance, not exceeding the actual 
amount of loss to the property insured. 

“If this policy be divided into two or more 
items, the foregoing conditions shall apply to 
each item separately.” 

Definition of Clause 


Webster’s Dictionary: “That system 
of fire insurance in which the insurer 
is treated as insuring himself to the ex- 
tent of that part of the risk not covered 
by his policy, so that any loss is appor- 
tioned between him and the insurance 
company on the principle of average.” 

The principle of average is much 
older than fire insurance. It is even 
older than marine insurance, where it 
was used long before any fire insurance 
was written. In fact, the principle of 
average was recognized in maritime law 
before anyone thought of insurance. 
Walford’s Insurance Encyclopedia 


(1871) defines maritime average as a 
“contribution made by all the parties 
concerned in a sea adventure to make 
good a specific loss or expense incurred 
by one or more of them for the general 
benefit.” 

The application of the principle of 
average to fire or tornado insurance 
has resulted in the use of this Reduced 
Rate Contribution or Co-insurance 
Clause, or as it is sometimes called, 
“The Reduced Rate Average Clause.” 
By this clause the property owner con- 
tracts to carry a certain amount of in- 
surance (specified as a percentage of 
the value of the subject to be insured) 
and receives a deduction in rate in re- 
turn for using this clause. As long as 
his insurance equals or exceeds the re- 
quired amount, the insurance policies 
pay all of any loss, not exceeding the 
amount insured. When, however, a loss 
occurs and the insurance falls short of 
the required amount, the property own- 
er must pay to himself (i. e., the prop- 
erty owner loses) as much of the loss 
as the missing insurance policies would 
have paid if they had been issued. In 
the latter case the property owner 
stands in the same relation to the loss 
that the missing insurance stands and 
is, therefore, called a contributor or co- 
insurer. In the former case the prop- 
erty owner receives just as much pro- 
tection from his policies as he would 
if the co-insurance clause was not at- 
tached. Also, no matter what the 
amount of insurance, when the amount 
of the loss exceeds the amount of insur- 
ance required, the co-insurance clause 
does not decrease the value of his poli- 
cies to the property owner in any way. 

The reason the insurance companies 
can offer a credit in the rate for a co- 
insurance clause, is because they then 
know that a reasonable amount of in- 
surance will be carried or, if not, that 
they will not pay as much in case of a 
small loss. With insurance of $10,000 


is a certain office which sends new men 
over to the river front in New York City 
after accident and health or any risks 
that can be picked up. So many new 
men go over there that the habitues of 
the district know an insurance solicitor 
almost when he enters the front door. 
It is a hard game there, but canvassed 
as much as the residents are, new men 
are constantly buying. If ten men are 
seen two may be landed. The artist in 
the cut shown above illustrates the case 
with a man throwing a ball at ten comic 
dolls, probably at Coney, and knocking 


two of the ten. If he keeps at it he can’ 


probably knock half a dozen over as he 
grows more adept. 


While the law of average always 
works and anybody can sell if he keeps 
trying long enough the best results, the 
way to conserve time, is to make intelli- 
gent calls. Know where you are going 
when you leave the office, and possibly 
you will sell three or four clients in- 
stead of one. But while it is all right 
to make “intelligent calls,” calls which 
look to be real sales developers, some 
agents go to the other extreme and be- 
come too exclusive. They voluntarily 
and foolishly limit themselves to a cer- 
tain select group of prospects, which are 
all right in themselves, but should con 
stantly be broadened. 


on a $100,000 value with the 80% clause, 
and a loss occurring of $10,000, the in- 
surance companies pay only one-eighth 
of the loss or $1,250. A uniformly rea- 
sonable amount, of insurance on all 
classes of buildings and contents en- 
ables a company to distribute its lia 
bility more equitabiy, and also to deter- 
mine with greater fairness what pre 
mium to charge for its policies. 

The percentage credits for co-insur 
ance clauses on fire policies run from 
10% up to 64% of the gross rate, de- 
pending upon the construction and pro- 
tection of the building. In this way any 
amount of insurance, from 50% up to 
90% of the value, may be agreed to. 
The most common credits used are 25% 
credit for the 80% co-insurance clause 
on brick buildings in protected towns, 
and 20% credit for the 90% clause on 
contents of brick buildings in protected 
towns. 

For tornado poiicies the credits run 
from 20% up to 64%, depending upon 
construction of the building from a 
wind-resisting standpoint. The most 
common credit used is 20% credit for 
the 50% co-insurance clause. 

The Clause Explained 
(Using the 80% Clause) 

1. It has no effect whatever when in- 
surance is carried to the amount of 80% 
of value or more. In this case, insur- 
ance pays the entire loss, not exceeding 
the amount of policy. 


Example 
Value Insurance Loss Ins. Pays 
$100,000 $80,000 $60,000 $60,000 
100,000 80,000 80,000 $0,000 
100,000 80,000 90,000 80,000 


2. It has no effect whatever when the 
loss equals or exceeds 80% of value, no 
matter what the insurance is. In this 
case, also, insurance pays entire loss, 
not exceeding amount of policy. 


Example 
Value Insurance Loss Ins. Pays 
$100,000 $60,000 $80,000 $60,000 


3. When both insurance and the loss 
fall below 80% of the value, the assured 
becomes a contributor (that is, stands 
as an insurance company) to the 


amount of the difference between 80% 
of the value and the actual insurance in 
force at the time of fire. 


Example 
Value Insurance Loss 
$100,000 $70,000 $50,000 


Eighty per cent value is $80,000—in- 
surance being $10,000 less than this 
sum, owner is a contributor to that 
amount and contributes to the loss in 
that proportion. 


Insurance ($70,000) pays seven- 


eighths of loss ($50,000)...... $43,750 
Owner contributes one-eighth of 

IOGH: GHG ins accessed sisnas 6,250 

Total amount of loss........ $50,000 








| Dale Butler says: 








One of the cleverest agents in the 
United States is Dale D. Butler, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn. He was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter if he would not 
send a few lines of succinct comment 
to be included in the “Red Book” au- 
thorship contributions. Here is what 
he sent in: 

“My experience has taught me that 
it is best to devote more time to selling 
insurance to those whose names are 
already on our books, and, by giving 
them, best service, make sure to retain 
their present and increasing business. 
I was never strong for chasing doubtful 
and what might be called new risks, 





DALE D. BUTLER 


avd perhaps that may be due to the fact 
that we do not have very many so- 
called new risks in this territory. 

“As a motto to be held up before 
ourselves and passed along for others 
to follow, I think that the golfers ex- 
pression—~Direction, then distance’—is 
about as good as any. As applied to 
this business it means to spend quite 
a share of your time and effort in 
knowing when to go and where to seek 
for business rather than to follow the 
usual practice of chasing around with- 
out any definite program. 

“A friend of mine who shaves him- 
self says that if he is in a hurry and 
has only five minutes to do the trick, 
he spends four minutes in sharpening 
his razor and thoroughly lathering his 
face and the final minute to do the 
shaving. 

“f trust you will consider this story 
as fitting, and will add a remark which 
the village hotel-keeper used to make 
years ago—Don’t do as I do, but do 
as I say’.” 
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Some Observations for Stock Company Agents 


By Henry S. Ives, Secretary of Information Clearing House 


It is just as much the business of 
the institution of insurance to assist in 
the preservation of the institution of 
representative democracy as it is for it 
to safeguard and to maintain inviolate 
the sacred fiduciary trust which it has 
obligated itself to perpetuate for the 
protection of the people. It is just as 
much the business of the institution of 
insurance to guard its patrons, bene- 
ficiaries and subscribers against the in- 
vasion into the body politic and body 
social of destructive theories and mad 
fancies as it is for it to stand as a 
bulwark against suffering and misfor- 
tune. It is just as much the business 
of the institution of insurance to shield 
the funds with which it has been in- 
trusted against the menace of confis- 
cation by a class absolutism as it is 
to protect these funds against burglars 
and embezzlers. And it is just as much 
the business of the institution of in- 
surance to erect a barrier against the 
wild march of the disciples of political 
and economic chaos as it is for it to 
adjust losses and pay claims. In each 
case the duty is similar; in each case 
the obligation is certain and precise. 


* * * 


Cuarding the Institution of Insurance 

If the institution of insurance as a 
privately conducted enterprise is de- 
stroyed, if the trust funds which we 
are safeguarding are fused in the seeth- 
ing camp kettles of the political Robin 
Hoods of the day, we, as executors of 
the national insurance estate, will have 
been unfaithful to those who have had 
faith with us. 


Not Merely a Contract of Indemnity 

A policy of insurance is not merely 
a contract of indemnity. It is more 
than a promise by the insurer to pay 
to the assured a stipulated. sum of 
money in the event of the happening 
of a particular contingency. The stilted 
words and formal diction of the -inden- 
ture furnish no clue to its real signifi- 
cance. The wherefore’s and the where- 
as’s, the hereinbefore’s and the herein- 
after’s and the other pompous _plati- 
tudes of the florid language of the law 
only serve to confuse its true meaning. 
In it there is much that is, not “nomi- 
nated in the bond.” The obligations of 
service, security and solvency on the 
part of the insurer are for the most 
part implied, and it is to the everlasting 
credit of the legitimate stock insurance 
interests of America that these implied 
warranties have been carried out with 
unerring and exact regard for the trust 
which has been imposed. 


Protection From Spoilation 

Are not the executors of the national 
insurance estate just as much bound 
to safeguard its heirs-at-law against the 
destruction or confiscation of their heri- 
tage by antagonistic social and political 
forces as they are bound to build up 
proper financial reserves against future 
demands? Is it not just as much the 
duty of these executors to see to it that 
the governmental institutions under 
which this estate has been invested and 
is now protected from spoilation be 
preserved and sustained as it is for 
them to provide against the ravages of 
fire and floods and other calamities? 
These questions answer themselves in 
the affirmative. 


Wildcat Government and Wildcat 
Insurance 
It is quite as essential that the in- 
suring public be protected against wild- 





cat government as it is that, this same 
public be protected against the invest- 
ment of insurance trust funds in wild- 
cat enterprises. 


What Private Ownership Means 

The stability of the governmental in- 
stitutions which make the private own- 
ership of land possible and profitable 
are just as much a part of the security 
behind a firm mortgage as is the ap- 
praisement of the land mortgaged in 
terms of dollars. 


& td e 
A Thrust at Government 


State compensation insurance in Ohio 
is not nearly such a dangerous thrust 











H. S. IVES 


The author of this article has degrees 
from both the arts and law schools of 
the University of Minnesota. 

For ten years after leaving college he 
was engaged in active daily newspaper 
work in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago 
and St. Louis, In 19015 he was appointed 
secretary of the Minnesota Tax Commis- 
sion and during the five years he served 
in that capacity he wrote extensively on 
taxation and allied problems, contribut- 
ing frequent!y to the Bulletin of the 
National Tax Association and speaking 
on tax subjects before many civic and 
commercial bodies. 

When General Leonard Wood began 
his campaign for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination in 1920, Mr. Ives re- 
signed his state position and took an ac- 
tive part in the nationa! political fight. 
He accompanied General Wood on most 
of his tours and was intimately associ- 
ated with the famous soldier. 

Later he became connected with the 
Republican National Committee, and 
after the campaign was over returned to 
his home in St. Paul where he re-entered 
the newspaper business as Editorial 
Writer on the St) Pau! Pioneer Press 
and the St Paul Dispatch. 

Ile came to the Casualty Information 
Clearing House on March 1st, 1922, and 
on June ist was elected secretary of that 
organization. 


at the heart of insurance as the owner- 
ship of the railroads by the government 
would be. Discriminatory legislation is 
not nearly so important a menace 
to our affairs as is the general attack 
being made on the capitalistic system. 
Tax troubles in Illinois may be mini- 


mized when compared to the far greater 
danger involved in the LaFollette pro- 
posal that the Federal Supreme Court 
be shorn of its power to declare acts 
of Congress in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

*¢¢ 


Time Has Come to Unite 

The time has come for the insurance 
interests of America to unite and fight 
for the protection of the millions who 
have trusted them. The time has come 
for the insurance interests of America 
to stand as a barrier between these 
millions, together with the billions of 
property which they have acquired and 
which insurance protects, and the ris- 
ing tide of reactionary and destructive 
socialism. The time has come for the 
insurance interests of America to make 
the struggle to maintain the stability 
of truly representative democracy their 
struggle, and the contest to preserve 
personal and property rights as guaran- 
teed by the constitution, their contest. 
The time has come to construe the 
insurance contract as a pledge for the 
defense of civilization. 


No Capital Without Profit 

Capital could not exist unless those 
who are engaged,in producing it con- 
sumed less than they produced. In 
other words, there can be no Capital 
without profit and all enterprises con- 
ducted “at cost” are in their very na- 
ture anti-capitalistic, contributing noth- 
ing to the common store of savings. 
And being anti-capitalistic they also 
are by the same token anti-democratic 
as well, for democracy does not recog- 
nize as beneficial or democratic either 
profitless labor or profitless capital. In 
fact business at a profit is the very 
essence of both capitalism and de- 
mocracy. Without the lure of gain, 
without the incentive to produce and 
save and to carry on these processes 
indefinitely, men do not labor well. Any 
economic effort which does not repro- 
duce capital, which does not stimulate 
personal effort, which does not make 
two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before, is not compatible with 
human nature. In this connection, if 
you will analyze the political and social 
forces at work today you will find that 
those antagonistic to our democratic 
institutions are at the same time unani- 
mous in their approval of any method 
or plan for the elimination of profits 
from capital, for the doing of things or 
the performing of services “at cost.” I 
contend that this is conclusive proof 
that such methods and plans are con- 
sidered by the opponents of democracy 
as being essentially anti-democratic in 
their tendencies and therefore worthy 
of their hearty encouragement. 


A Hazardous Enterprise 

Insurance is one of the most hazard- 
ous enterprises in which capital is con- 
tinuously employed. It is either a 
legitimate undertaking entitled to a re- 
turn proportional to the risks assumed, 
or it is a vicious corruptor of morals 
and ought to be suppressed in its cap- 
italistic form for the common good. To 
charge contemptuously that it is com- 
mercialized is merely to make a face 
at it. There are, to be sure, super- 
sensitive souls whose whole nature re- 
volts and whose nostrils quiver at the 
mere mention of commercialism, espe- 
cially in insurance. But these are not 
they who do the world’s work. Men 
of broader contacts with life know that 
anything useful or desirable, whether 
it be insulation material, ice boxes or 
insurance, is most successful commer- 
cialized when it is exploited frankly for 


profit by men of high character and 
ability who are fully alive to their un- 
written obligations to their customers 
and to the public as a whole. And I 
think without doubt that this character- 
ization applies to the business of in- 
surance as conducted by stock com- 
panies under the much abused but emi- 
nently successful, beneficent and prac- 
tical capitalistic system. 
s a cs 
A Size-Up of What Agency Mutual 
Insurance Means 
I will not say that all mutual fire 
and casualty insurance has proved a 
failure, for that would not be the truth. 
In a near-capitalistic form it has sur- 
vived along with stock insurance, but 
it always has been a very minor factor 
in the business as a whole. All that 
has been done is to eliminate profit 
from capital and then recruit outside 
capital to make profit and do the work 
so that the concern may be kept sol- 
vent. Mutuals and reciprocals have no 
capital, mercy no, but they must invest 
their surplus and reserve funds in cap- 
italistic bonds, stocks and mortgages 
in order to keep going. The few sur- 
viving mutuals have managed to exist 
because of their capitalistic back- 
ground, not because of the lack of it. 
* s 2 
Uniting for a Common Interest 
If buyers of insurance are united by 
a common interest which they all can 
visualize and the mutuality of which 
is self evident, they may perhaps find 
some advantage in indemnifying each 
other for certain losses which may arise 
out of the course of their respective 
businesses or vocations. But the mo- 
ment the scope of the insurance enter- 
prise is extended to others far afield 
who have no mutual relationship with 
each other, that moment the principle 
of mutuality is chased out of the win- 
dow and the whole scheme becomes 
nothing more or less than a promotion 
enterprise. [I hold that there is no 
greater economic hocus-pocus than the 
theory that there exists a mutuality of 
interest sufficient to warrant an insur- 
ance partnership between the New Or- 
leans jobber and the El Paso printer, 
between the Paducah laundryman and 
the Kalamazoo contractor, between the 
Oshkosh lumberman and the Fort 
Worth merchant. 
* 6 6 
Definition of Stock Insurance 
Stock insurance is sound, legitimate 
and democratized insurance, insurance 
which in its forms and methods is not 
antagonistic to our governmental or so- 
cial institutions, insurance which serves 
avd protects, insurance which builds 
and does not tear down, insurance in 
which the first cost is the last, insur- 
ance which produces a profit like any 
other business and which profit is re- 
invested in the industrial and economic 
upbuilding of the nation, insurance 
which is efficient and effective, not stag- 
nant and moribund for lack of incentive 
and initiative. 
+ * * 


Key to Modern Business World 

Insurance is the key to business of 
the modern world. Nearly every human 
activity and enterprise depends upon 
it. With it the doors of commerce, 
credit, industry and trade are opened 
wide. With it the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution are vitalized. 
Behind its protective bulwark men 
work. ships sail, trains move, homes 
and factories are built, lives are safe- 
guarded, injuries are compensated and 
distress is relieved. It would be as diffi- 
cult to think of commerce without in- 
surance as it would be to think of trans- 
portation without railroads. It would 
be as difficult to comprehend credit 
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without insurance as it would be to 
comprehend banks without deposits. In- 
deed it would be as difficult to think 
of democracy itself without the free 
institution of insurance as it would be 
to think of communism with it. Modern 
life has become so completely immersed 
in the theory and practice of insurance 
that there are few contingencies affect- 
ing human relationships to which its 
principles have not been successfully 
applied. Of all our institutions it is 
perhaps the most universal, reaching in 
its wide sweep all classes of people, all 
industries and all ventures. And of all 
our institutions it is perhaps the least 
understood and the most misunder- 
stood, despite the fact that to progress 
it is essential, and that as a means to- 
wards general economic security it is 
indispensable. Eliminate insurance as 
a factor in business and our whole well- 
knit industrial system would collapse. 
Repress it unduly or stifle its growth 
and every individual in the social or- 
ganism would be injured. Confiscate it 
in the name of the state and the com- 
munist millennium would be at hand. 
Such an absorption would leave all 
other private enterprise tottering on 
the brink of public ownership. 
s ¢ 8 


Difficult to Measure Insurance As An 
Institution 
The value of insurance as an institu- 
tion cannot be measured by mere fig- 
ures. No direct balance sheet of profit 
and loss can be produced as an exhibit 
of its utility. No statistical summary 
correctly can apportion its worth or the 
supreme benefits which accrue from 
confidence, safety and protection as fac- 
tors in the industrial, social and eco- 
nomic life of the nation. One no more 
can appraise the influence of insurance 
by the risks assumed and the losses 
paid than he can appraise the influence 
of the church by the number of its con- 
versions and the amount of its collec- 
tions. 
* * * 
Relationships 
In the allied and interdependent rela- 
tionships between democracy and capi- 
talism and insurance, democracy is the 
fundamental concept, capitalism the 
chief provocative and insurance the pro- 
tective bulwark. 
s *- s 
The Greatest Menace 
In this country there is a studied 
effort being made to break down insur- 
ance as a privately conducted enter- 
prise, and it is my earnest contention 
that the greatest present menace to the 
institutions of modern civilization is 
the insidious, veiled and cunning attack 
which is being directed against the busi- 
ness of insurance for the self-evident 
purpose of creating a state monopoly 
out of it. 
* * * 
What State Monopoly Means 
The average man dimly realizes that 
insurance is an important enterprise, 
but he does not perceive its significance 
as a key enterprise. The socialists and 
communists, on the other hand, have 
readily grasped the relationship and 
are making the best possible use of the 
universal public ignorance in regard 
to it. They feel sure that if they suc- 
ceed in socializing insurance, in wreck- 
ing it as a free institution and in mak- 
ing it a state monopoly, they will have 
taken the longest forward step in their 
campaign to socialize all business, all 
industry and the government itself. 
And their reasoning is altogether logi- 
cal. Turning over this basic and key 
industry to the state is tantamount to 
giving to the state the arbitrary power 
of passing a death sentence upon any 
individualistic industry which the lead- 
ers of the socialized state may desire 
to rule or ruin. ° 
+ > 
Why Socialists Would Wreck Insurance 
For three centuries insurance under 
the present plan of management has 
made the path easy for democracy and 
capitalism, and that’s why the socialists 
and communists generally hate it, and 
that’s why they are busy trying to 
wreck it, so that they may be able to 
penetrate back of the bulwark which it 
provides and destroy capitalism and 
democracy without a struggle. 


What State Control Means 
It matters not in what form it is exer- 
cised, whether it be through commun- 
ism or absolutism, the idea of state con- 
trol is always conservative and reac- 
tionary. Instead of being the forward- 
looking apostles of liberal thought that 
they think they are and advertise that 
they are, the socialists and communists 
are the most blatant and dangerous of 
all reactionaries and still cling to the 
discarded theory of the divine right of 
kings now masquerading under a new 
name and adorned by the frills and fur- 
belows of the Marxian philosophy of 
ruin and of hate. 
Ao a *” 
Can’t Manufacture Co-operation 
Co-operation cannot be manufactured 
and sold like boots and shoes. It must 
be developed from within a group hav- 
ing identical business interests. The 
farmers co-operative movement is a 
profit making venture for the farmers. 
It doesn’t pretend to be altruistic. That’s 
why it may succeed. 
aK * * 
Vaiues 
The basic and intrinsic value of the 
thing sold in proportion to the price 
asked probably is greater in the busi- 
ness of insurance than in any other 
business. That is my answer to the 
often heard accusation of the ignorant 
that the cost of distributing insurance 
is excessive compared to the amount 
paid out for losses. That is my answer 
to the unsupported claim that if profits 
were eliminated from insurance trans- 
actions and personal service discarded, 
costs would be very materially reduced. 
That is my answer to the repeated 
charges that the American Agency Sys- 
tem has no economic justification. And 
in my opinion, if indeed there be no 
economic justification for the American 
agent as a distributor of insurance, then 
the corner grocery, the neighborhood 
druggist, the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker have very much less 
justification ag distributors of commodi- 
ties. 
a ci aK 


To Win Respect—Fight 

The public can have little respect for 
any man or for any group of men who 
have so little interest in their own busi- 
ness that they will not fight and fight 
hard when others seek to take that busi- 
ness away from them. The public also 
can have little respect for a man who 
straddles. There is no place in this 
game for the man who represents both 
stock companies and mutuals. There 
should be no such thing as divided in- 
surance allegiance. The stock company 
interests have no right to say that a 
man shall not become the agent for a 
reciprocal or mutual, but they have a 
right to say that a man shall not be 
come the agent for a mutual or a re- 
ciprocal and a stock company. Such 
mongrel agencies should be frowned on 
by both sides in this competitive strug- 
gle. We can respect the man who has 
the courage to stand up and be counted 
with the co-operatives, but we can have 
little respect for the man who under- 
takes to represent both systems. He is 
not only without stamina and courage 
but at the same time is double crossing 
his patrons and his business associates. 





COMMON ERRORS ON DAILY RE- 
PORTS—AVOID THEM 
1. Leaving out occupation of assured. 
2. Making a mistake in the rate. 
3. Failure to give complete occupation; 
for instance, if salesman, by whom 
employed. 
. Making a mistake in the rate. 
. Incorrect Serial or Motor Number. 
. Making a mistake in the rate. 
. Leaving out date of purchase. 
. Making a mistake in the rate. 
. Incorrect description as Coupe for 
Sedan. 
10. Making a mistake in the rate. 
—The Accelerator. 
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If the energy expended in mourning 
the losses suffered (?) from prospects’ 
“nos” and medical directors’ rejections 
could be expended on new prospects, 
the added commissions would retire the 
war debt of the United States.—Duryea. 
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Status of Prohibition Bonds 


By Edward C. Lunt, Vice-President and Head of the Bond Dept. of the Fidelity & Casualty 


Reproduced through the courtesy of the Ronald Press Co., New York, publishers of Mr. Lunt’s new book called “Surety Bonds.” (Copyrighted by the Ronald Press Co.) 


The enactment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the federal constitution, 
effective January 16, 1920, not only 
spoiled the fishing, as some astute 
philosopher laments, but also annihi- 
lated the large business of the surety 
companies in the field of state liquor- 
tax bonds, as well as a vast volume 
of brewers’, distillers’, and other federal 
bonds concerned with the liquor indus- 
try. Simultaneously, however, it cre- 
ated a great mass of surety business 
of similar character—namely, the pro- 
hibition bonds treated in this chapter. 
Under the new order of things every 
one, generally speaking, who desires 
to make or to handle any kind of in- 
toxicating liquor or alcoholic compound 
containing half of one per cent or more 
of alcohol by volume must first obtain 
a permit to do so from the Federal Pro 
hibition Director of the state in which 
operations are to be conducted; and 
applications for such permits (with few 
exceptions) must be accompanied by 
bonds. These bonds guarantee compli- 
ance with the provisions of the National 
Prohibition Act (passed October 28, 
1919) and with the corresponding “Reg- 
ulations” of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, and also guarantee the payment 
of any taxes and penalties imposed 
under the Internal Revenue laws. The 
bonds are, therefore, to some extent 
financial-guarantee instruments, and 
they must be underwritten with that 
detail of the risk prominently in mind. 
The moral hazard, however, is frequently 
and perhaps usually—in the case of 
small bonds anyway—more important 
still, since a principal who really means 
to live up to the law, and to comply 
in good faith with all the rules of the 
Federal Prohibition Director, is not like- 
ly to cause trouble to his surety. 


Non-Beverage Alcohol Bonds 

The permits referred to above author- 
ize the use of intoxicating liquors, of 
course, only for non-beverage purposes. 
They may be so used in a variety of 
ways, almost all of which require the 
filing by the permittee of a “non-bev- 
erage alcohol bond.” The bond, indeed, 
must be filed before’ the applicant be- 
comes a permittee, and whether or not 
he ever becomes one; that is, it must 
be filed before or simultaneously with 
the filing of the application for the per- 
mit, and it guarantees, in addition to 
the things mentioned above, that no 
false statements are contained in the 
application. The bond is numbered 1408 
and is by far the most common and 
important prohibition bond with which 
surety companies are concerned. The 
amount of the bond varies with magni- 
tude of the operations conducted there- 
under, from a minimum of $1,000 to a 
maximum of $100,000. It is given in 
connection with various lines of busi- 
ness, which are treated separately in 
sections 202-204 and 206-212. 

Brewers of Beer, Ale, or Porter 

These beverages may be furnished 
only to industrial-alcohol or to dealco- 
holizing plants, for conversion into 
beverages containing less than half of 
1% of alcohol by volume. Brewers must 
file in connection with their permit the 
old Internal Revenue bond Form 20 
(not 1408). This is a highly hazardous 
bond, because of the limited legitimate 
and unlimited illegitimate outlet for the 
product, and prudent underwriters will 
issue the bond only in behalf of prin- 
cipals of high financial as well as un- 
exceptionable personal credentials. 
When collateral security is not avail- 





able, the principal’s net worth should 
greatly exceed the amount of the bond; 
and the moral hazard should at least 
seem to be small. 


Manufacturers of Cider and Vinegar 

Anyone desiring to manufacture or to 
use cider or other intoxicating liquors 
for conversion into vinegar must file 
a 1408 bond with the application for a 
permit. When intended for use as a 
beverage, cider must be marketed in 
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sterile, closed containers, or be so 
treated as to prevent fermentation and 
keep the alcoholic content below half 
of 1% of alcohol by volume. If it gets 
by that dead line, it will not seem 
“sweet” to the Prohibition Director, and 
the maker will be presumed to have 
made and sold without authority an 
intoxicating liquor. 

Persons holding permits to manufac- 
ture cider for conversion into vinegar 
may, of course, make sweet cider, as 
anyone else may, regardless of permits, 
and do with it what they will, as any- 
one else may; but such permittees in 
practice sometimes run out of sugar 
and sell as “sweet” cider a liquid of 
which the alcoholic content refuses to 
remain below half of 1%. Carelessness 
of that nature on the part of a per- 
mittee constitutes a violation of the 
law and a breach of the bond. 

While there are doubtless many legiti- 
mate manufacturers of vinegar and 
cider, on the whole these bonds must 
be deemed abnormally dangerous, and 
collateral security should be required 
of applicants not possessed of substan- 
tial financial resources. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that in addition 
their standing in the community should 
be thoroughly investigated, if not al- 
ready known. 

Dealcoholizing Plants 

Persons who produce beverages of a 
permissible alcoholic content by the 
process by which beer, ale, porter, or 
wine is produced must file a 1408 bona 
with the usual application for a permit. 
The premises where these “soft drinks” 
are manufactured are designated as 
“dealcoholizing plants.” The permittee 
of such a plant may develop liquids, in 
manufacturing his beverages, contain- 
ing more than the maximum permissible 
quantity of alcohol, but such liquids 


must be removed to another plant for 
the purpose of having the alcohol ex- 
tracted, before they are placed upon 
the market, or their alcoholic content 
must be reduced in the original plant 
to less than half of 1% by volume. 
Permittees of these plants must make, 
in quadruplicate, complete and precise 
daily records of their operations, re- 
taining one copy and filing three with 
designated officials. 


As might be surmised, these bonds 
vary vastly in acceptability. They are 
excellent in the case of long-established 
and highly reputable manufacturers of 
well-known beverages; they are open to 
dark suspicion when the principals are 
persons of slight financial responsibil- 
ity, of an unknown or dubious past, and 
of no prior experience in the business; 
and many intermediate grades of risks 
diversify the day’s work. No hard-and- 
fast underwriting rule can well be for- 
mulat d for these bonds—some of them 
are receivable with open arms, others 
are instantaneously rejectable, and 
many are writable only after prolonged 
investigation and perhaps only with col- 
lateral security. ‘ 


Druggists and Pharmacists 

Non-beverage alcohol bonds are re- 
quired in large numbers by the whole- 
sale and retail drug trade. Pharma- 
cists may medicate alcohol in accord- 
ance with any one of seven listed for- 
mulae; they may use it in the manu- 
facture of lotions, hair tonics, antisep- 
tic solutions, etc., and they may sell 
it in quantities and under conditions 
narrowly defined by the law. 

The bond for wholesale druggists pre- 
sents a more difficult underwriting 
problem than that for retailers, not only 
because it is likely to be much larger, 
but also because it has to do with con- 
ditions oftener leading to violations of 
the law. Many people who could not 
distinguish a drug from a dragon apply 
for permits as wholesale druggists, in 
order that they may specialize in the 
alcoholic department of the business. 
On the other hand, these bonds are 
highly acceptable when the principal is 
one of the numerous large concerns 
long and favorably known in the drug 
trade. 

As for the multitude of bonds pro- 
curable from retail druggists every- 
where, the liability involved commonly 
ranges from $1,000 to $5,000 only, entire 
regularity of operations may usually be 
assumed, and the bonds may be written 
freely for legitimate and reputable deal- 
ers. To this line of business under- 
writers may well apply the inscription 
on the gates of an ancient city: “Be 
bold, ever be more bold; be not too 
bold.” 

Exporters 


Intoxicating liquors lawfully manu- 
factured, including wines for sacra- 
mental use, but excluding liquids pro- 
duced for conversion into non-alcoholic 
beverages, may, upon the issuance of 
a permit, be exported for non-beverage 
purposes. The exporter must keep in 
his files correspondence and other evi- 
dence tending to prove the legitimacy 
of all operations under the permit; and 
the liquor must be consigned in the 
first instance to some collector of cus- 
toms, who thereafter controls it. Ex- 
porters are not required to file a 1408 
bond covering their general operations, 
but they must file before each exporta- 
tion a bond in a penal sum sufficient 
to cover the tax on the spirits then to 


be exported. Various bond forms are 
used for this purpose in accordance 
with the circumstances of the given 
case—547, 548, 648, 657, 658, 1459, 1460, 
and 1495-1498. 

These bonds are desirable, generally 
speaking, since the business is largely 
in the hands of established and respon- 
sible exporting concerns and since in 
any other case investigation of the es- 
sential conditions is not difficult. 


Importers 


Similarly, persons who desire to im- 
port intoxicating liquors for sacramental 
or other permissible purposes were for- 
merly able to do so under the National 
Prohibition Act by securing a permit 
and filing a 1408 bond. The liquors 
were entrusted on arrival to some col- 
lector of customs; and no one was per- 
mitted to enter them at any custom 
house or possess himself of them with- 
out first filing with the collector an 
appropriate permit. Under authority of 
the Willis-Campbell Act, approved No- 
vember 23, 1921, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is at present (May, 
1922,) permitting no importations of 
liquors or wines. 

Rectifiers 

Persons desiring to rectify distilled 
spirits or wines for any legitimate pur- 
pose may apply for a _ corresponding 
permit, stating such purpose and filing 
a 1408 bond. If the application is ap- 
proved, the permittee may then engage 
in the business of rectification, paying 
special taxes and otherwise complying 
with all the requirements of Internal. 
Revenue law and regulations governing 
rectifiers, While permittees of this 
class may either use or sell their prod- 
uct, most of them handle it in a whole. 
sale way, having authority to sell it 
to anyone possessed of a permit to 
purchase. Under present conditions 
collateral security or assured financial 
responsibility commensurate with the 
amount of the bond, and unexception- 
able personal credentials, are under. 
writing essentials. 

Transportation 

Any person who legally possesses in- 
toxicating liquor in his private dwelling 
and changes his permanent residence 
may have the liquor taken to his new 
home; and any person entitled to pos- 
sess intoxicating liquor for non-beverage 
purposes may have any liquor so pow 
sessed taken from one place of business 
to another; but in all such cases the 
transportation must be entrusted only 
to carriers who have received a permit 
covering such transportation. These 
permits are granted as a matter of 
course to railroad, express, and steam- 
boat carriers; and they are necessarily 
granted as well, though with due cir 
cumspection, to operators of trucks. 
The Federal Prohibition Directors re- 
serve the right to approve the method 
of transportation proposed by the ship- 
per, and they designate, as far as prac- 
ticable, because of the increased secur- 
ity, railroads and similar carriers rather 
than truckmen. On the other hand, 
shipment by truck is permitted when 
the distances to be covered are short 
and the usual means of conveyance are 
deemed inadequate. 

Bonds are not required from rail 
roads, express companies, or steamship 
companies; but citizens holding per- 
mits to transport liquors by other 
means must file 1408 bonds. When 
small truckmen apply for such bonds— 
or even large ones, if not long estab- 
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lished and known to conduct a legiti- 
mate business—an underwriter may 
well make haste slowly. Liquor once 
loaded upon a truck may or may not 
reach its local destination. Roads radi- 
ate in all directions, and nothing but 
the conscience of the truckman compels 
him to take the right one. The moral 
risk must, therefore, be good in every 
case; and in the absence of collateral 
security, there must be, also, an excel- 
lent, verified, financial statement, show- 
ing a net worth largely in excess of the 
amount of the bond, exclusive of the 
confiscatable truck. 


Wine Manufacturers 


Wines for sacramental and other spe- 
cified purposes may be produced on 
bonded winery premises, provided -a 
corresponding permit, accompanied by 
a 1408 bond, is first issued. All such 
wines, when removed from bonded 
wineries or bonded storerooms, must 
be tax-paid (except when withdrawn 
free of tax under special, specified 
conditions). 

These bonds are required from own- 
ers of bonded wineries, and they fre- 
quently present difficult underwriting 
problems. In the first place, a financial 
hazard is clearly involved in the re- 
quirement that the taxes must be paid, 
with a few exceptions, when the prod- 
uct is removed from the bonded prem- 
ises; and in the second and more im- 
portant place there is an obvious and 
considerable moral hazard. Collateral 
security is frequently appropriate in the 
case of this class of non-beverage bonds, 
and thorough-going investigations are 
always in order. 


Wine Dealers 


Rabbis, ministers of the gospel, and 
other like persons connected with re- 
ligious orders may procure wine for 
sacramental purpose without obtaining 
permits; but persons who desire to 
handle wine for religious use must first 
procure permits and furnish 1408 bonds. 
These bonds are quite acceptable when 
the applications come from persons or 
concerns of good standing in the com- 
munity, and with an established busi- 
ness in this line. 


Flavoring Extracts and Syrups 


Alcohol is sometimes an ingredient of 
flavoring extracts and syrups, and in 
such cases manufacturers must procure 
a permit to conduct the business and 
file a 1408 bond. These bonds are de- 
sirable, of course, when, as frequently 
happens, the principal is a well-known 
and long-established concern; and they 
are likewise good when the principal, 
though not long established, is a con- 
cern of evident responsibility and legiti- 
macy. Applicants for these bonds, how- 
ever, who are just starting in the busi- 
ness requiring the bond obviously re- 
quire investigation. 


Industrial-Alcohol Bonds 


Persons who desire to operate an 
industrial-alcohol plant must procure 
a permit to do so, filing with their 
application for the same a bond known 
as Internal Revenue Form 1432. This 
bond is conditioned for faithful com- 
pliance with all laws and Bureau regu- 
lations relating to the operation of such 
plants, and is written in a penal sum 
varying from a minimum of $1,000 to a 
maximum of $100,000, and _ sufficient 
within those limits to cover the tax at 
the rate of $2.20 per proof gallon on 
the quantity of alcohol producible by 
the plant in fifteen days’ time at top 
speed. Rigid supervision is exercised 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau over 
industrial-alcohol plants through inspec- 
tors who watch and check operations 
at every stage. Where, however, a 
plant is so small as to make inadvisable 
the assignment of an officer to it for 
continuous duty, a meter is installed, 
securely enclosed and locked, to meas- 
ure the output and prevent fraud. 

Under the foregoing conditions indus- 
trial-alcohol bonds are deemed accept- 
able from principals of good business 


character and possessed of financial re- 
sources reasonably proportionate to the 
amount of business contemplated. 


Bonded Warehouses for Industrial 
Alcohol 


The National Prohibition Act provides 
that warehouses for the storage and 
distribution of alcohol to be used ex- 
clusively for other-than-beverage pur- 
poses may be established upon the filing 
of an application and bond and the 
issuance of a corresponding permit, at 
such places as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue may determine and 
subject to such conditions of operation 
as the Commissioner may by regulation 
prescribe. The bond referred to is is- 
sued on departmental Form 1435 in an 
amount not exceeding $100,000, but 
otherwise sufficient to cover the tax 
at the non-beverage rate on all alcohol 
produced or received during a period 
of thirty days. Permits are not issued 
for a definite term, but remain in force 
until voluntarily surrendered or re- 
voked by the Commissioner; and the 
bond likewise contains no stated term, 
but continues in force “until duly can- 
celled.” 

In the case of distillery bonded ware- 
houses established under the old Inter- 
nal-Revenue laws, as well as in that 
of general and special bonded ware- 
houses similarly established, the orig- 
inal operating bonds are not disturbed. 
So, too, the original warehousing 
bonds (Forms 80, 2385, 351, and 
359) covering the Internal-Revenue 
tax on the spirits stored in such ware- 
houses are not disturbed, but remain 
in force as a rule until the expiration 
of the eight-year bonded period. Some- 
times, however, the original warehous.- 
ing bonds are cancelled and replaced 
with new Forms 779, 780, or 781, as the 
case may be, such new bonds in that 
event remaining in force until the spir- 
its are removed from the warehouse. 

Thefts of liquor from bonded ware- 
houses have been numerous, and the 
proprietors of such warehouses were 
formerly held rigidly responsible for 
the tax on all such stolen liquor. The 
Willis-Campbell Act, however, approved 
Nov. 23, 1921, affords relief in such 
cases provided that the loss occurs with- 
out the negligence, connivance, collu- 
sion, or fraud of the owner or person 
legally accountable for the spirits, and 
provided further that the claimant is 
not indemnified against or recompensed 
for the loss. This provision, of course, 
as well as the statutes granting relief 
in case of loss by leakage, casualty, 
etc., materially lessens the hazard in- 
volved in these bonds. 

Since the operation of bonded ware- 
houses is rigidly and comprehensively 
supervised by the Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner the opportunities for vio- 
lation of the law are thought to be 
small. Because of this fact, and be- 
cause warehouses are commonly con- 
ducted by persons or concerns of note- 
worthy responsibility, these bonds are 
regarded with favor by most under- 
writers. 

A considerable volume of new busi- 
ness based upon bonded distilled spirits 
will soon be available for the surety 
companies, because the Act of Congress 
approved February 17, 1922, contains 
a provision under which the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has author- 
ity to concentrate the distilled spirits 
in warehouses throughout the country 
into a small number of secure ware- 
houses. Regulations pursuant to this 
provision of law have been prepared 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau and 
when approved by the Department the 
Commissioner will proceed to bring 
about such concentration. 


Plants for Denatured Alcohol 


Ethyl alcohol to which something has 
been added that makes it unfit for in- 
ternal administration is known as “de- 
natured alcohol.” It is used only in the 
arts and industries. Alcohol may be 
withdrawn free of tax for denaturation 
in an approved plant; but before a 
plant can be approved its operator must 


qualify by filing a bond on Internal 
Revenue Form 1462 and procuring a 
permit. 

The amount of the bond covering a 
denaturing plant is based upon the 
quantity of alcohol withdrawn for use 
in the business during a period of thirty 
days plus the quantity remaining on 
hand and unused. The bonds may 
never be less than $10,000, and they are 
often much more (though never more 
than $100,000), because the plants cov- 
ered are frequently operated by per- 
s0ns engaged in manufacturing indus- 
trial alcohol upon a big scale. 


Specially Denatured Alcohol 


Alcohol that has been denatured in 
accordance with certain fixed formulae 
prescribed by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau is known as “completely de- 
natured alcohol.” It is injurious to the 
human system, and every package of it 
containing less than five gallons sold 
or offered for sale must carry a label 
showing the word “Poison” in large let- 
ters and in red ink, under the skull-and- 
bones symbol. No bond is required 
from persons who handle completely de- 





natured alcohol, nor need they render 
any account of alcohol bought, sold, or 
used. If, however, they recover any 
alcohol for reuse, a 1408 bond must be 
filed. When alcohol is not completely 
denatured, it is known as “specially de- 
natured alcohol,” and may be obtained 
and used only upon the filing of a bond 
and the issuance of a permit. Dealers 
in specially denatured alcohol must file 
bonds, ranging in amount from $10,000 
to $100,000, in accordance with the~ 
quantity of denatured alcohol handled, 
written on Internal Revenue Form 1476 


These bonds are deemed compan 
tively good business because of the no» 
beverage character of the product han: 
dled, and they are written rather freely 
for principals of fair financial and good 
personal standing. 


Duration of Liability 


Hardly any prohibition bonds have a 
stated term of liability, and in order 
to ascertain when a bond will terminate 
it is necessary to consider the duration 
of the permit with which the bond is 
concerned. 


Application’s Relation 
To Insurance Policy 





By Henry C. Walters, General Counsel, National Casualty 


The application bears the same rela- 
tion to the policy, that a foundation 
does to the structure which it upholds. 
It is the base on which the insurance 
contract rests. 

If the foundation be defective, then 
the structure erected thereon may not 
meet the requirements of the builder. 
If the application be defective then the 
policy contract may not meet the neces- 
sities of the holder. 

Defects in the application may come 
about through direct misstatement, and 
through omission; and the applicant 
may be honest and not fully advised 
concerning the facts he undertakes to 
recite. 

The agent, naturally comes into view 
in such a discussion as this, ‘because 
he is the insurance expert who advises, 
or is supposed to advise the applicant. 
In preparing an application, the insured 
and the solicitor should carefully con- 
sider each question, and the answer 
that should be made. Every answer 
should state the facts, without omission. 
Each question should be answered in 
full; they are all of importance, and 
each statement entering into the appli- 
cation should be high-grade in respect 
of its truth; “seconds” are not of value 
in the putting together of the founda- 
tion for an insurance contract. 

Insurance contracts are unusual in 
some respects, as will be apparent from 
a consideration of the conditions under 
which they arise and exist. General 
contracts are usually made between per- 
sons or concerns who reside and do 
business in the same locality, and who 
are known to each other. Insurance 
contracts are ordinarily made by com- 
panies with persons at distant points, 
with whom the management has no per- 
sonal acquaintance; and about whose af- 
fairs and whose past, the company 
knows nothing beyond what is set forth 
in the application. The application is 
required, largely because of this lack 
of knowledge and acquaintance. It is 
at once apparent that the greatest fair- 
ness must be shown by the person who 
seeks, through an application, to enter 
into an insurance contract; he must be 
fair in his recitals and in stating dates 
—such as dates of previous accidents 
or illness—to the end that he may not 
commit an unintentional error. It is 


the error or misstatement which counts 
and not the intent—speaking generally. 

The policy holder is protected, as 
much as he may be, against his mis- 
takes, through the placing of a complete 
copy of the application on the back of 
the policy. Upon receiving the policy, 
the applicant can see exactly what the 
company relied on. He has an oppor- 
tunity to go over the application, in its 
final form, and check the statements 
contained in it. If he retains the policy, 
he is deemed, under the law, to approve 
all the statements contained in the ap- 
plication; and he cannot avoid the con- 
sequences of mis-statement or omission, 
after loss. Even if the claim is made 
that the policy holder did not read his 
policy, that is of no avail, since it is 
the business of each party to a contract 
to know what the contract terms are. 





MADE CAPITAL OF BURGLARY 


J. Harvey Means, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
who is associated with the Gordon H. 
Campbell & Co., general agency, has 
recently capitalized a burglary in his 
town by writing a nice volume of Resi- 
dence Burglary insurance. Asked his 
method of operation he said: 

“As you know, I never solicit a man 
after he has had a loss, but two of these 
victims had been solicited and bought 
it after their recent loss. They did the 
apologizing for turning it down when 
solicited and that is extremely more 
satisfactory than for me to apologize 
for not having offered to protect them 
previous to the loss. 

“I insured most of these by simply 
calling to their attention that there are 
four burglaries to one fire and that this 
statement was being demonstrated in 
Pine Bluff to their cwn knowledge.” 





NOT GEOGRAPHICAL 


John W. Petrie, editor of the “Ameri- 
can Insurance Digest,” coined a clever 
slogan by saying: “You do not have to 
be near the ocean to sell ocean marine 
insurance. Any town or section in the 
entire country abound with commission 
earning opportunities for those agents 
who are alert.” 
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Workmen’s Compensation Prospects and How to Handle Them 





A copyrighted talk prepared by the Travelers Insurance Company for use of its representatives, 
reproduced by permission 


Your prospects for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance are numerous. 
They are practically all employers of 
labor engaged in industrial, construc- 
tural or commercial enterprises. 

To ascertain which employers are 
prospects and which are not, secure 
from your Branch Office a copy of the 
Compensation Act of your state ana 
find the section which enumerates 
either the employments coming within 
the scope of the law or the employ- 
ments definitely excluded. 

Your branch manager, or assistant 
manager or a Travelers special agent 
will give you real help in the study of 
your compensation law. He will mark 
important sections and answer your 
questions. 

Some of your business will be from 
people who have never carried com- 
pensation—either they are new employ- 
ers or through ignorance, misunder- 
standing or pure indifference have not 
previously insured. However, the ma- 
jority now have insurance either in 
another legal reserve Stock Company 
or in a mutual association, an inter- 
insurance exchange, or a state fund. 
This means that you will have to com- 
pete for the business. You are better 
equipped to win than any competitor 
because you represent The Travelers. 
It is the oldest and largest casualty 
company in America. It leads the 
world in the volume of Compensation 
Insurance. Its solidity and permanence 
cannot be doubted. It has developed 
service far ahead of that offered by any 
other company. 

The Agent’s Problem 

Your problem is not how to sell Com- 
pensation Insurance, but rather how to 
sell Travelers security and service 
against all comers. 

Show How Comparisons are Misleading 

To assume, as some business men do, 


that mutual Compensation Insurance 
should be safe because some mutual 


life insurance company or some mutual 
fire insurance company has proved safe, 
is to accept a false premise. 

By this same reasoning, it can be 
proved that mutual Compensation In- 
surance is unsafe because some mutual 
life insurance companies and some mu- 
tual fire insurance companies have 
failed. 

Notable among unsatisfactory forms 
of mutual life insurance is that offered 
by fraternal organizations and so-called 
assessment life associations. To their 
methods of operations, more than to 
the legal reserve life insurance should 
the mutual insurers of the compensa- 
tion obligation be compared. The mor- 
tality tables available to mutual life 
insurance companies do not change ma- 
terially while the compensation laws 
and the obligations under them are 
constantly changing and there is no 
fixed measure of cost. 

The one and only basis of comparison 
between mutual life insurance and mu- 
tual insurance of the workmen’s com- 


pensation obligation is the uncertainty 
of the final cost to the policyholder. 
The mutual life insurance company, 
charges an excess premium as a con- 
tribution toward a capital fund. The 
policyholder has no assurance of the 
amount of refund he may receive, con- 
sequently he can never be certain of 
the net cost to him of his insurance. 
Similarly, the policyholder in a compen- 
sation mutual may never know what 
his insurance costs him, not alone be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the dividend, 
but more especially since there is al- 
ways the possibility of an assessment. 


While a mutual life insurance com- 
pany charges an excess premium over 
that of the stock company, it is rare 
that a compensation mutual is found 
quoting the manual rate, much less an 
excess rate, other than in those states 
such as Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, where the law recognizes 
their insecurity and requires them to 
charge a rate in excess of the stock 
company rate. It is this propensity to 
juggle rates when not prevented by 
state supervision which constitutes one 
of the grave dangers of the insurance 
of the compensation obligation by mu- 
tuals and other substitutes for insur- 
ance. 


Legal reserve life insurance is sound. 
whether written by a mutual or a stock 
company, because the corporation un- 
derwriting life insurance is dealing with 
known and determinable factors—the 
rates of mortality and rates of interest; 
because the method of computing the 
reserve needed to carry out contracts 
based on these factors is fixed by law, 
and the funds to cover the reserves are 
invested in securities that measure up 
to legal requirements similar to those 
prescribed for the investment of sav- 
ings bank funds. If the rates of accl- 
dent frequency and accident severity 
in various industries were as well es- 
tablished as the rate of mortality, and 
if the accident frequency and severity 
{in various plants in any industry were 
as determinable as the mortality rates 
at various ages; if wages, which govern 
compensation payments and compensa- 
tion premiums were uniform and more 
constant; if companies were compelled 
to maintain reserves in accordance with 
such factors, then it might be possible 
to say that mutual compensation insur- 
ance can be made safe because mutual 
life insurance is. 


Some mutuals do maintain both claim 
reserves and unearned premium fre- 
serves on their compensation business 
on apparently though not always, actu- 
ally, the same basis as stock compan- 
les. AS unearned premium reserves 
are based on a percentage of premiums, 
those maintained by mutuals or stock 
companies which insure at lower rates, 
are smaller in proportion. But in addt- 
tion to the reserves required by law, 
The Travelers maintain special reserves 
(1922 $4.000.000). knowing from theer 
past exnerience that the legal reserves 
mav not be adequate. The Travelers. 
furthermore, maintains a large surplus 
fund which gives added safety to its 
contracts. Its capital of $7.500.000 is a 
still further guarantee of its ability to 
make good on all of its promises. No 
mutual company has capital. No stock 
company underwriting compensation in- 
surance has as much capital as The 
Travelers. 


The Importance of a Permanent 
Company 


During the year of a compensation 
insurance policy, there may have been 
a number of accidents bunt the actual 
amount to be paid under them may not 


be known for several years afterwards. 
There are cases of men seriously in- 
jured who draw compensation for many 
years, depending on the limitations of 
the law of the various states. It has 
been figured that under unusual condi- 
tions claims may be made by children 
of workers nineteen years after the 
accident has happened. Therefore, the 
permanency of the company carrying 
Compensation Insurance is extremely 
important. 

As yet the experience under compen- 
sation laws has not been sufficient to 
determine how much of each premium 
should be set aside for possible de- 
ferred, protracted or undeveloped 
claims. Consequently, a man cannot 
feel absolutely safe unless he knows 
that the company carrying his insur- 
ance is one which will have funds to 
pay claims years hence, either in the 
form of reserves or in the form of sur- 
plus or in the form of capital. The 
Travelers Insurance Company thus 
gives large assurance of, permanency: 

(1) reserves, 

(2) surplus, 

(3) capital. 

Many of the co-operative associations 
do not give any assurance of perman- 
ency as they have no capital, maintain 
inadequate reserves, and maintain, vir- 
tually no actual surplus. They are 
made up of and depend upon members 
without financial interest and these are 
constantly changing. 


You will find that an explanation of 
the long period in which claims may 
arise and in which claims are payable 
under the Compensation Act of the 
State in which you are soliciting will 
be one of the strongest points you can 
make in favor of insurance in The 
Travelers. The fact that The Travelers 
has been in business since 1864. that 
it has always met its obligations fairly 
and promptly and that since then many 
companies have come and gone while 
The Travelers has continued to grow, 
will impress your prospect. Still an- 
other point worth making is the fact 
that The Travelers is a self-perpetuat- 
ing organization and its continuance and 
success are not dependent upon the life 
of any one man. * * * 


Size Gives an Element of Permanence 


That many companies have not had 
the necessary staying qualities is easily 
proved by consulting the “down and 
out” list which is growing all the time. 

“The United States Review” publish- 
ed a list of these “down and out com- 
panies.” This statement shows the as- 
sets and surplus to policyholders as of 
December 31, of year prior to failure or 
reinsurance. <A careful study of this 
list reveals the following concerning 
their assets at the time of their quitting 
the business: 


« had no assets 


5 “ assets below $100,000 
7. = between 100,000- $200.000 
}  aaiaas at as 200,000- 500.000 
) hw bs is 500,000-.1.000 000 
7 “oe o ae 1.000,000-2,000,000 
- aa = - 2,000,000- 3,000,000 


This table discloses the fact that as- 
sets between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 
are not sufficient, as five companies 
have gone out of business even with 
those assets. 


The Assessment Liability of a Mutual 
Policyholder 

The failure of a co-operative institu- 
tion, whether it be called a Mutual, an 
Inter-insurance Exchange, a Reciprocal 
Association or anything else, carries 
with it not only the possibility of unpaid 
claims against the individual policy- 
holder, but the possibility of assess- 


ment for the payment of claims of other 
policyholders. 

Some associations and mutuals print 
in their policies a limit on the amount 
which any policyholder may be as- 
sessed. Some of these limitation claus- 
es have a joker in them. They provide 
that the policyholder may be assessed 
only a certain amount for certain 
things, but do not limit the number 
of times which he may be assessed. In 
other words, they seem to limit the as- 
sessment liability of the contract, but 
do not really do so. Where the clause 
really does limit the assessment liability 
of policyholders, it thereby limits the 
security of the policy. If the company 
needs more money than it can raise by 
assessment, it has then no way of get- 
ting funds to pay losses in full, for 
there are no stockholders who have 
previously contributed capital funds to 
make additional contributions to keep 
the company in business. 


Some co-operative associations makw 
considerable point of the fact that they 
carry insurance against the need of 
assessment of policyholders. It would 
be well for every man who is pleased 
with this sort of arrangement to ex- 
amine carefully the associations of com- 
panies in which such re-insurance (as 
the so-called insurance against assess- 
ment is technically known) is carried. 
You can point out to your prospect that 
ordinarily this insurance against assess- 
ment is not insurance against assess- 
ment at all. It is simply insurance 
against one of the conditions that some- 
times makes assessment necessary. 
Ordinarily this re-insurance merely pro- 
vides that in case the direct insuring 
company sustains claims in excess of 
$10,000 or $25,000 or $50,000 in one 
catastrophe, the re-insuring company 
will have to pay the excess amount up 
to some other limit, leaving the direct 
insuring organization to pay the first 
part of the loss and also the last part, 
if it exceeds the limit carried by the 
re-insuring company. Make clear to 
your prospect that this re-insurance 
only protects him against assessments 
where a catastrophe makes an assess- 
ment necessary. It does not protect 
him against the average losses of less 
than $10,000 or $25,000 or $50,000. 
Everyone knows that there is a pos- 
sibility of a run of losses just as there 
is a possibility of a’ catastrophe. 


Mutuals Talk Price Rather Than Quality 


You will find that the majority of 
solicitors for mutuals have made their 
big impression with the promise of low 
net cost of insurance. They have either 
cut the rates or promised a “dividend” 
or done both. During the inflation period 
of 1918 to 1920 money came in rapidly 
to all companies writing Compensation 
Insurance and it was possible to have 
funds for dividends, and some mutual 
companies made apparently good rec- 
ords during and immediately after that 
period. They were in reality operating 
on purely experimental mathematics. 
Some of the managers and many of 
the members of these mutual companies 
do not appreciate this obvious fact and 
cannot be convinced yet of the dangers 
of material mathematical error; in fact, 
when the pinch was felt one of the 
very largest mutual compensation com- 
panies had to take money from its sur- 
plus funds to make good their adver- 
tised dividends to policyholders. 

The temptation to the management 
of any co-operative organization is to 
cut and trim wherever possible that it 
may maintain its rate of dividend, for 
the dividend is the business-getter of 
the mutual. 

In view of the fact that the re-insur- 
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ance of the catastrophe hazard costs 
money which might be useful for divi- 
dends, the management is tempted to 
discontinue that protection. The only 
assurance that the policyholder in the 
mutual has that the catastrophe hazard 
is re-insured, is in the general literature 
of the company. The policyholder has 
no access to the re-insurance and no 
personal protection under it. The con- 
tract is silent on this matter. Thus, 
the continuance of such re-insurance, if 
it is ever maintained, is not guaranteed 
to the policyholder by contract. 

Few of the co-operative associations 
dwell on any point other than price. 
They do not ordinarily stress quality 
of indemnity or service. On these two 
points they are usually on the defen- 
sive. A few here and there do make 
pretences of service. 


You Can Beat the Mutual Price “Talk” 

In states where there are independent 
rating boards for Compensation Insur- 
ance, you can get the rating data on 
any compensation risk in the state. A 
Travelers representative is in a strong 
position in such states, because of Trav- 
elers inspection service and its effect 
on compensation insurance cost. If the 
mutual gives no service that prevents 
either accident frequency or accident 
severity, it can reduce the cost of its 
insurance only by the’ payment of a 
dividend, or the cutting of the rate with- 
out just reason for cutting. The Trav- 
elers can take the business, establish 
a safety organization, direct the placing 
of safe-guards and possibly a few re- 
arrangements of machinery and of work, 
and supply the policyholder with safety 
bulletins, and warning signs and there- 
by justifiably reduce the cost of the 
insurance. The policyholder so served 
receives in addition to a saving on his 
insurance, Travelers protection, than 
which there is no better; and Travelers 
claim service, which is prompt and ef- 
fective and has an excellent effect upon 
the esprit de corps of employes. This 
is an important point and should not 
be overlooked in selling Traveler» 
policies. 


How The Travelers Uses Each Premium 
Dollar 

You will find it necessary sometimes 
to get down to fundamentals with your 
prospect as far as compensation rates 
are concerned. You will find it neces- 
sary to explain that the rate is made 
up of money for current losses, money 
for deferred losses or reserves, and 
money for expenses. A prospect will 
even suggest that there is an element 
of profit in the premium charge.: Bur 
there really is not, for The Travelers 
pays out or retains for further payment, 
every cent it receives from policyhold- 
ers. Such profit as may be realized 
is from the interest earnings on its 
capital and surplus and on the compen- 
sation reserves and the reserves under 
some of the other forms of insurance 
written by The Travelers, rather than 
from excessive rates received from com- 
pensation policyholders: A_banker’s 
profit in every sense of the term. 

You will find that the prospect if he 
has been solicited by a mutual repre- 
sentative or if he has been impressed 
with the promises of cheapness of mu- 
tual insurance will question the amount 
of money svent by The Travelers for 
expenses and will assert that the mu- 
tual companies use less. Your best 
reply to this is to state briefly that the 
service you render as an agent or brok- 
er and what the Company does for the 
policyholder is worth much more than 
the policyholder pays for it, that if you 
and the Company did not do it, he 
would have to arrange his own office 
staff to take care of the work which 
would cost much more money, or he 
would have to give a great deal of time 
personally to see that it is properly 
done. 


Here is the distribution of each dollar 
received by The Travelers Insurance 
Company for compensation insurance. 
(1). For claims—(Reserve) .60 
(2) Taxes, licenses, etc. .025 
(3) Service expense sub-divided 

as follows: 
Inspection and accident prevention .04 
Investigation and adjustment of 
claims .07 
(4) General administration expense 
including payroll audit of .02 .09 
(5) Agents’ or Brokers’ commission 
and branch office managerial 
expense 175 
Total $1.00 
(Note: This schedule may vary from 
year to year.) 


Item 1 represents what is necessary 
to lay aside to pay the claims inclua- 
ing medical aid. The compensation 
laws specify the amount to be paid and 
as each company is subject to the same 
law, the claims if properly paid will 
cost each company the same. Of course, 
there is the temptation to “pinch” the 
claims, and being mindful that the mu- 
tual companies obtain business on divi- 
dend promises, this temptation is most 
difficult to resist. Not so with The 
Travelers. In settling any claim, it is 
our endeavor to make a fair, just, equit- 
able, and proper settlement under a 
liberal interpretation of the law. If the 
mutuals do the same, it is obvious that 
they cannot save one cent under this 
item. 

Item 2 deals with taxes, licenses, etc. 
All insurance companies are subject 
to this expense, except so-called state 
funds. Therefore, the mutuals can 
save no money here. 

Item 3 Service expense. 

This item is divided into (a) Inspec- 
tion and accident prevention, (b) In- 
vestigation and adjustment of claims. 
Under (a) we gladly spend four cents 
of every dollar of premium income; 
while under (b) we spend seven cents 
of each dollar. 

Let it be said here, that the Travelers 
motto, “An injury prevented is a bene- 
faction: an injury compensated an 
apology,” is the basis of our accident 
prevention and inspection work. In 
order to carry out this motto, it is 
necessary to have a corps of trained 
inspectors in the field. The Travelers 
has 300 inspectors so located in the 
field that we can have one of them at 
any given point inside of three hours. 
It is such distribution which makes 
possible this superior service to our 
assureds. 

The Travelers Inspection Division 
was started in 1895. The first inspec- 
tions made were of elevators. Since 
that time, the service has been so ex- 
tended that every line of insurance now 
written by The Travelers carries its 
inspection service. Our staff is com- 
posed of trained men, the product of 
over a quarter of a century’s experi- 
ence. Each is a specialist in his own 
line. However, all must qualify as “all 
line’ men. They must demonstrate 
their ability, over a period of four to 
six years, at which time they are com- 
petent to serve as Safety Engineers of 
the highest order. The spirit of hu- 
manitarian service is foremost. Con- 
trast this force of 300 trained men with 
that of the mutuals, one of the largest 
having less than two dozen inspectors. 

The Return the Employer Receives 

From Inspections 

Now let us see what value an em- 
ployer gets from Travelers inspection 
service, other than lowered insurance 
cost, which is earned by co-operating 
with the Company. Impress upon your 
prospect that by preventing an acci- 
dent, valuable workmen are kept on 
the job; there is no loss to the em- 
ployer through the use of incompetents 
in place of experienced men, This ser- 


vice pays big profits to employers every 
year. 

Whenever an accident occurs, many 
workmen leave their machines imme- 
diately and stay away anywhere from 
a few minutes to several hours. Think 
of the time lost by many employees 
every time there is an accident—time 
for which the employer payst If the 
accident is a serious one, it is not un- 
common for a group of employes to be 
unsettled and less productive for days. 
This is a loss which can be materially 
reduced and often prevented by Trav- 
elers inspection service. 

These are two clear-cut business rea- 
sons for Travelers Insurance and the 
service that goes with it. 

You can appeal to the humanitarian 
side of most employers, especially when 
you can support your claims by facts 
which appeal to his business sense. 
Business is still business, but more men 
are recognizing that the human inter- 
est is a vital factor and should be con- 
served. Whether you can _ appeal 
through the heart of a given man de- 
pends quite as much upon yourself as 
the man to whom you are offering Trav- 
elers service. In this connection, it is 
well to remember that Norval Hawkins, 
one of the master sales managers of 
the country has said, that there is too 
much head and not enough heart sales- 
manship practiced by men who call 
themselves salesmen. 

Remember that The Travelers, be- 
cause it writes more compensation busi- 
ness than any other insurer, must have 
secured the endorsement of many of 
the greatest industrial and contractual 
organizations in America. 

Getting After 100 Per Cent of the 

Causes of Accidents 

Point out that The Travelers has dis- 
covered that 25 per cent of the acci- 
dents in industry are due to physical 
and mechanical defects in the plant, 
and 75 per cent are due to the human 
element. The Travelers, therefore, 
realizes that it has done but one-fourth 
of its work when it has put the plant 
in order, when it has removed danger- 
ous conditions and ordered the installa- 
tion of safeguards. 

This putting the plant in order does 
reduce rates under certain conditions. 
In states where schedule rating is in 
use and where the estimated annual 
premium is not less than $50.00 and for 
which the estimated annual payroll is 
5,000 or more rate reducing is possible 
(standards vary in different states). 
Schedule rating as the name implies, is 
a system of making rates by charges 
and credits. It is the work of the Trav- 
elers inspector to show the employer 
how to secure credits by mechanical 
changes and safeguards that will pre- 
vent accidents. 

How does The Travelers tackle the 
causes for 75 per cent of accidents due 
to the human element? It first advises 
and assists in the establishment of a 
safety organization among employes, 
and The Travelers not only furnishes 
the employer with the best information 
on how to form and maintain the or- 
ganization, but the inspector will assist 
the employer and the Company will 
provide the employer with the best 
literature on “Safety and Welfare” for 
superintendents, foremen and workmen. 
In this connection, it is well to mention 
the Technical Research Division of the 
Company. It is directed by men who 
have spent their lives in a study of 
safety problems and whose work has 
taken them throughout the country. 
Travelers safety publications are used 
in many engineering colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Thus does The Travelers through its 
inspectors and through its publications 
approach the workers in a_ factory 


through their ears and through their 
eyes, 


Here are the things that a Travelers 
inspector is expected to do in connec- 
tion with a safety organization in a 
factory. 

(1) Select the members of the general 
committee of the safety organiza- 
tion, through conference with the 
management. 

(2) Instruct the committee. 

(8) Launch the educational plan. 

(4) Arrange and attend the first meet- 
ing. 

(5) Take with him on his inspection a 
member of the plant staff who will 
in the future act as plant inspector. 

(6) See that monthly meetings of the 
safety committee are held. 

(7) Give a talk every six months to the 
safety organization. 

(8) Check up the recommendations and 
see that they are carried out. 

You should get a complete up-to-date 
list of the safety publications, selecting 
from their titles those that would ap- 
peal to your various prospects. Some 
are for big employers and some for 
small. Some are for certain industries 
and some for others. 


Good Examples of Inspection Service 

Here are a few good examples of the 
effectiveness of Travelers Inspection 
service. Fasten them in your memory 
and use them in your selling talk. 

We covered for three and one-half 
years the New York subway cogtract 
from 38th to 50th streets. We had an 
inspector on the job all the time, with 
an experience remarkably free from ma- 
jor injuries. Then the _ contractor 
thought that he would carry his own 
insurance. Result—three men killed— 
before he finished the job. All deaths 
might have been prevented by a continu- 
ation of Travelers inspection service. 

On the Equitable Building in New 
York City covered by the—Casualty 
Company, eight men were killed during 
its construction to two floors above the 
street. We then took and completed 
the other forty-two stories without the 
loss of one man. 

The—Forge Company—Buffalo, N. Y., 
was covered by The —— Liability Com- 
pany. They cancelled and we took the 
line. We formed a safety organization. 
Before we assumed the risk and work, 
three or four men were killed each 
year. Since we have taken over the 
risk and installed our safety organiza- 
tion, three years have passed without 
a fatal accident. 

While The Travelers has spent four 
certs of each dollar received on com- 
pensation policies for inspection service 
against the average two cents spent by 
other stock companies and considerably 
less than two cents spent by the ma- 
jority of mutuals, the cost has not been 
taken out of policyholders. It has been 
paid for by accidents prevented. 
Travelers Payroll Audits a Real Service 

to Employers 

Of the nine cents which you collect 
from a compensation policyholder for 
general administration charges two 
cents is spent for payroll audits. 

As the payroll is the basis of the 
premium, or in other words, the figure 
to which the rate factor is applied, the 
importance of accurate payroll audits to 
both The Travelers Insurance Company 
and the policyholder is apparent. In- 
accurate audits might mean less pre- 
mium or more. The policyholder wants 
to be certain that it will not be more, 
also that he pays no more relatively 
than other policyholders. Payroll audits 
are usually made at the end of each 
policy year and a uniform system of 
making the audits is used throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

If the payrolls were merely declared 
by the policyholder and not examined 
by the insurance company, over-zealous 
employes in the accounting department 
of some policyholders through intention 
or misunderstanding would probably 
declare less in payrolls than actual 
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HE law, now spread on the statute books of 

forty-three states, says that the employer 

must compensate workers for disability 
resulting from accidents arising out of and in the 
course of employment. 

To perform the functions of paying the claims, 
to make their cost a fixed charge of the business, 
to prevent the heavy drain which a serious acci- 
dent or a series of accidents would make on their 
treasuries, employers utilize the machinery of 
insurance. 

Those who utilize the machinery of The Trav- 
elers—and there are many more protected by 
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Travelers policies than by those of any other 
company—do more than the law demands and 
they do it at less than the cost of meeting the 
mere demand. 

Under the expert direction and guidance of 
Travelers inspectors their superintendents, fore- 
men, and workers prevent accidents. Success in 
the prevention of accidents means lower rates 
for compensation insurance. 

Travelers prompt, full, and certain payment of 
claims plus Travelers efficacious inspection ser- 
vice means for the worker more than the law 
demands and for the employer compliance at less 
than the cost of meeting the mere demand. 
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figures. The net result of such a prac- 
tice over a period of time would mean 
a general advance in rates and the 
policyholders reporting their payrolls 
in full would then be paying more than 
their just share for their insurance. 


Another advantage of Travelers pay- 
roll audits is that the examiner also 
checks the classificat‘on of employer's 
operation to determine the proper di- 
visions. The audit may thus result in 
a saving to the policyholder under cer- 
tain circumstances. This is how it 
works: We assume an employer en- 
titled to division of payroll, having men 
in the foundry at a given rate for com- 
pensation; so many in the woodwork- 
ing department at another rate and so 
many in the machine shop at still an- 
other rate. If the exact payroll is not 
allocated for each department, he 
might be paying too much by having 
too many high-rated men reported and 
not enough low-rated men reported. 

With the enormous business of The 
Travelers throughout the country, it is 
able to make better payroll audits for 
two cents out of every dollar of pre- 
mium than the company with a widely 
scattered business. Needless to say, 
no mutual company can make accurate 
payroll audits at less cost than does 
The Travelers. If they pay less, ac- 
curacy is sacrificed; if they pay more, 
then their chance of returning dividends 
is reduced. 

The other seven of the nine cents 
spent for administration includes all 
Home Office cost. The Travelers is able 
to hold the figure at seven cents be- 
cause of its location in a medium sized 
city, its enormous volume of business 
and the efficiency of an organization 
that has been years in building. 

Can a mutual save anything on its 
administration expenses without some 
sacrifice in real service to its members 
(policyholders) ? 

Why Expert Claim Men Are Valuable 
to Policyholders 

For investigation and adjustment of 
claims, The Travelers spends seven 
cents of each dollar of premium income. 
For this work, The Travelers has a 
corps of trained investigators and ad- 
justers. 


Under a mutual policy, the employer 
often finds that he is required to do 
this work himself or turn it over tu 
one of his employes. A policyholder in 
The Travelers needs only to send his 
notice to the Company’s Branch Office 
and then in the majority of cases, for- 
gets it, since the claim service is most 
effective and promptness one of its at- 
tributes. In fact, the Travelers adjust- 
er is a service representative of the 
policyholders, always looking out for 
the honorable adjudication of claims as 
between employers and employes. He 
sees that the employe gets every dollar 
that is coming to him, as well as seeing 
that the employe gets no more than he 
is entitled to under the Compensation 
Act. He sees that the injured employe 
is getting the right medical attention. 
This is important to both employe and 
employer. Improper medical attention 
may result in permanent partial dis- 
ability to the workman. This means 
a physical impairment for the man and 
it means long-drawn-out compensation 
payments for the employer. Trivial in- 
juries often develop into serious im- 
pairment and heavy compensation pay- 
ments if they do not receive proper 
medical attention. 

Seeing that compensation losses do 
not swell through lack of attention re- 
duces the cost of insurance under ex- 
perience rating. If a doctor is allowed 
to run wild on the number of calls he 
makes on claimants, this unnecessary 
cost is reflected in the experience on 
the risk and the rate goes up. 

The Travelers adjuster serves as a 


check on the doctor. While doctors 
ordinarily are honorable men, it is 
necessary to keep track of that small 
percentage who are not. The medical 
profession like every profession in 
every line of business has its profiteers 
as well as its quacks. 

Workmen must be watched, because 
among them there is a percentage that 
will malinger. Men who will pretend 
they have not recovered when they 
should be back at work. Then there 
are those who will go back to work 
too soon after an injury if they are not 
prevented and will soon be back on 
the disabled list for heavier claim pay- 
ments than if they had waited for full 
recovery. 

When you have made the prospect for 
compensation insurance understand 
these points, you can bring out the 
value of the continent-wide claim or- 
ganization of The Travelers. Remem- 
ber that The Travelers operates gen- 
erally throughout the industrial dis- 
tricts of the United States and Canada 
and has claim offices within reach of 
any part of either country. An injured 
workman taking a vacation far from 
where he is employed is never distant 
from a Travelers claim office. In this 
respect, as in many others, Travelers 
Compensation Insurance is superior to 
that offered by any company operating 
in the limited field of one or a few 
states. The Travelers is today paying 
claims on the Pacific coast which re- 
sulted from accidents on the Atlantic 
coast and vice-versa. No company with 
less extensive operations than The 
Travelers can render service under 
such circumstances. Less efficient 
claim service costs the policyholder 
money. 


How Agent and Branch Office Earn 
Their Remuneration 


The expression “acquisition cost” 1s 
to an extent a misnomer. It came into 
common usage a humber of years ago 
when the insurance commissioners of 
various states took up with the com- 
panies the matter of reducing the sell- 
ing cost of Compensation Insurance 
from the selling cost of Employer’s Lia- 
bility Insurance. The commissioners as 
representatives of the people of the 
various states, held that the selling cost 
should be less under compensation be- 
cause the law compelled employers to 
carry insurance. 

In the Travelers Insurance Company’s 
operations ten cent is paid to agents 
and brokers and seven and a half cents 
is expended for Managerial and Special 
Agents’ services and the maintenance 
of branch offices. The mutuals claim 
that they save all of the seventeen and 
a half cents by having no agents, gen- 
eral agents or brokers. Some of the 
mutuals do, however, have brancn 
offices and they probably do not con- 
duct them at less than seven and a 
half cents which The Travelers uses 
in this way. The mutuals likewise 
employ salaried solicitors. 

It is improper to say, however, that 
the agent receives 10 per cent for 
merely getting the order for the busi- 
ness. He must render services at vari- 
ous times during the life of the policy 
for which he receives no fees, no salary, 
no commissions, and when one com- 
pares the 10 per cent received by the 
agent or broker for services rendered 
in connection with such complicated 
problems as are found in the compen- 
sation law, his pay is small in compari- 
son to fees of lawyers or doctors. If 
the agent or broker did not render the 
service, some one else would have to— 
the necessity is there: some one must 
do the work and some one must be 
paid for doing it. 

It is interesting to note that policy- 
holders who have purchased insurance 
by mail very often pay out in legal 
fees and retainers to have details of 





this compensation insurance properly 
handled, more than they would pay the 
agent or broker in commissions for sup- 
plying better advice on the matter of 
compensation than many lawyers are 
able to give. This expense also cuts 
into the dividend, if one is paid. 

Agents are frequently called on to 
handle notices of claims. The Trav- 
elers agent likewise has a hand in the 
safety work. In his desire to retain 
his business he is vitally interested in 
the success of safety work as it holds 
down or reduces compensation rates 
and is a real service to his client. 

The agent looks after the interest of 
claimants, as well as the interest of 
the employer. He is a local man inter- 
ested in guarding his reputation for 
honorable dealing. The local agent is 
worth to the policyholder every bit of 
the ten cents on the dollar when it is 
considered that he must pay all of his 
expenses as well as receive all of his 
personal remuneration from this 
amount. 

What justification is there for the 
seven and a half cents spent for branch 
offices? From a branch office the agent 
can secure information immediately 
from men who know the law, also from 
inspectors and from adjusters. Here 
are handled many of the details that 
would have to be handled at the Home 
Office, and by mail. The branch office 
makes service prompt and promptness 
means very often a saving of actual 
money to the policyholder and always 
means better satisfaction. The best 
evidence of the value of the agent and 
branch office is obtainable from policy- 
holders who have tried both Travelers 
service and the service of some mutual 
company. They have found that it has 
cost them much more to handle the de- 
tails of their insurance for the mutual 
than The Travelers charged them in 
the way of acquisition cost for doing 
this work. Employer after employer 
has come back to The Travelers for his 
insurance after a brief experience with 
some mutual company that had neither 
agents nor a branch office. 

Do not let your policyholder forget 
that the mutuals which claim to save 
the costs of agents spend a part of 
that money for periodical and direct 
mail advertising. While The Travelers 
does not disparage advertising and its 
value, it does believe that advertising 
does not furnish information when the 
policyholder needs it; does not handle 
claim notices: does not check up on 
inspections and does not render the 
personal service that the agent renders. 

Below are the average expenses of 
the mutual companies applied to. work- 
men’s compensation insurance, taken 
from a certified report of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Note 
too that these figures were compiled 
from data of two or three years ago, 
when the mutuals acquisition cost was 
materially lower than at present. They 
are as follows: 


Administrative expense ... 9.2 percent 
Inspection and claims .... 4.6 percent 
Taxes and Bureau expense 1.7 per cent 
AOGWISITION | 66.650 cece swe 2.8 per cent 


It is seen here that they for once did 
admit an acquisition cost—so much for 
this item. 

Now then let us summarize what we 
have proven—that is, what is done with 
each dollar of premium income. The 
Travelers provision for its premium dol- 
lar follows: 


ORME ss Sion Sc ety ohare $0.60 
BIRDGNBOS | ones. Kado .225 
AcCGUIBsiVION 2. o66c55. 175 
Total .... $1.00 
(Percentage may vary from year to 
year.) 


The mutual’s provision is as follows: 
(The following from New York In- 


surance Department quoted by A. W. 
Whitney, Associate General Manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters.) 


Claims ... $0.60 
Expense .. .1969 
Acquisition .0317 admitted 


Dividend . .30 assumed 





Total $1.1286 


(This schedule may vary from year tu 
year.) 


In these comparisons, there is much 
food for thought. It proves that if the 
mutuals render the service—that is, the 
type of service rendered by The Trav- 
elers and pay as some claim, a divi- 
dend of 30 per cent they are required 
to spend $1.12 plus for each dollar that 
they take in. The question then arises 
as to how they do it. If they pincn 
the claims, the intent of the compensa- 
tion law is defeated; if they pinch the 
service, the employer is penalized by 
his rate being increased. If they do 
neither, their stay is short in the in- 
surance business. 


Outside of the fact that they do ren- 
der a service which is far inferior to 
The Travelers, the most dangerous 
item in their expense is their dividend. 
That is their only selling point, and 
that is all they sell. They go so far 
as to presume to guarantee this divi- 
dend before they have actually earned 
it. In some states by the order of the 
Insurance Commissioners, they are pro- 
hibited from doing so. Think of the 
absurdity of guaranteeing a dividend 
before it is actually earned. Some of 
the mutuals are able to pay dividends 
in spite of these figures because all of 
sixty cents used for losses is not used 
during the first year of the policy. The 
experience of the Travelers to date has 
been that we should expect during the 
policy year in which the accident oc- 
curs, payments amounting to 10 per 
cent of the amount awarded. At the 
end of the second year, this is increased 
to 18 per cent. At the end of the 
third year it should be 33 per cent and 
at the end of the fifth year, it is ap- 
proximately 55 per cent. Generally 
speaking, we may assume the average 
age of all compensation claims at one 
half the period during which a given 
Compensation Act has been in force. 
Therefore, a company writing compen- 
sation coverage for the past ten years, 
the average age of the cases is five 
years. From the above figures, the 
incurred liability is only a little more 
than one half paid. Therefore, how is 
it possible for a mutual company to 
declare a dividend when it is only guess- 
ing at its cost? Such companies have 
nothing to back their guesses except 
the assessment feature of their con- 
tract, which is of very doubtful value, 
due to the changing membership of 
such organizations. 


Why Travelers Insurance Really Costs 
Less 


The factors that make Travelers In- 
surance cost less than the insurance of 
any other company, stock or mutual, 
are: 

1. Inspection service resulting in the 
reduction of the number and severity 
of injuries. 

2. The direct service of the Company 
in the prompt and efficient administra- 
tion of claim payments. 

3. Improvement of individual and 
plant efficiency. 

4. Contentment among workers by 
reason of improvement in work places. 

5. Greater production and improve- 
ment in quality as well as quantity. 

6. By reason of greater safety and 
contentment, the average period of ser- 
vice of the worker is extended. 

7. All the preceding advantages result 
in economy in production. 
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King on Casualty Insurance 


(Continued from page 28-B) 


tablished the Empire and made possible 
such tyrants as Tiberius, Caligula and 
Nero. The modern German empire, out 
of which so much havoc came to the 
world, was constituted in 1871. 

Americans should pause and think. 
Do we want a despotism here? Some 
may laugh at the question and think 
such a development in our national 
life an impossibility. But is it im- 
possible? There are several roads to 
such a possibility and there is no more 
deceptive road than by the way of 
Socialism. 

Surely every lover of American 
freedom should set. his face like a flint 
against this subtle foe. State insurance 
is a form of State Socialism; one wheel 
in the machinery by which some are 
seeking to bind the chains of slavery 
about us, and mutualism in insurance 
is a twin brother in principle to.State 
insurance. 

12. In one State the school board has 
placed $3,000,000 fire insurance on its 
property with a mutual company that 
possesses a net cash surplus of less 
than $400,000 with which to pay its cur- 
rent losses. The company itself is to 
carry less than $50,000 of the $3,000,000, 
the rest being reinsured in other com- 
panies. The character of the companies 
in which the reinsurance is to be placed 
is left entirely with the company taking 
the risk. 

It looks as though the school board, 
in selecting its insurance, was consid- 
ering the question of “cheapness,” rath- 
er than that of adequate protection. 

Have we any reason to expect any 
better business from the casualty mu- 
tuals? 

13. Depressed business conditions 
and a tight money market are unfavor- 
able to the mutuals. 

The Issue Is Clear 
14. It is declared that the mutuals 


are parasites on independent business. 
Thus one writer: 

“To my mind the issue is clear. There 
are two systems of insurance, the non- 
participating of the stock companies and 
the assessable as issued by the mutual 
companies and reciprocal exchanges. 

“It is a struggle between these two 
schools. The mutuals and reciprocals 
have never really undertaken to create 
business. Rather they have permitted 
the stock companies to create the insur- 
ance and then endeavor to obtain it 
from the stock companies. They have 
never contended that their insurance 
was better, but simply that it was 
cheaper, for it saved the stockholders’ 
profits, and, in case of some mutuals, 
the agents’ commissions. Agents and 
brokers having proved themselves com- 
petent to convince the prospective in- 
surers of the need of insurance, it seems 
to me that they should be competent 
enough to convince the insurer as to 
the character of the insurance which is 
best.” 

15. The failure of mutual companies 
has become a matter of weekly occur- 
rence. Some are adopting all sorts of 
acrobatic devices to save themselves 
from the inevitable crash. 





GLASS INSURANCE POINTER 

The plate glass insurance policy pro- 
vides for either replacement of the glass 
or payment in cash at the current mar- 
ket price, says William F. Moore. There 
is no question of sound values and the 
salvage is of minor importance. In some 
few instances insurance is granted on 
the basis of a stipulated amount of in- 
surance, as in memorial windows, bent 
glass, decorations on glass, etc., but the 
amount of premium involved in such 
insurance is negligible when compared 
with the whole. 
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How Tulsa, Oklahoma, Agents Sell 
Themselves to the Community 











E. H. GILBER? 


Five or six years ago I decided I 
woulg like to learn the Insurance 
Business. I told my story to Hunter 
Martin, and he gave me a position. 

I liked the business from the be- 
ginning and, of course, have tried 
to learn all-I could about Insurance. 
We try to teach every one connected 
with our organization INSURANCE. 
We run a regular “school.” Twice 
& week we meet and discuss in de- 


into thoroughly. 


Insurance Service. 





‘matter witH you. 


Gotu 


Pearce, Porter & Martin 


tall a certain form of Insurance, Any 
change effecting Insurance is gone 
We do this so that}. 
we can write your Insurance cor- 
rectly and render you Intelligent 


It has always been a pleasure Yor 
me to check over insurance with our 
customers and prospects. If you 
are not sure about your insurance I 

would be pleased to go over the 














HUNTER L. MARTIN 


When a Fire 


Occurs 


“We have had a fire—what eha’ t] 
we do now” 

We hear this often So far you 
have acted correctly One of the 
first things to do after a fire is to 

notify your insurance agent. Then. 

forget the insurance—take imme- 

i diate action to prevent further loss 
to property—wipe off wet furniture 
—hang wet articles out to dry—hire 
help if necessary as their pay will 
be part of the loss paid by your tn- 
surance carrier 

You will NOT prejudice your 
claim for insurance by doing all 
things possible to prevent additional 
loss. 

Above all things be of the frame 
of mind that, if the origin of the fire 
is accidental and your claim is just 
you will receivé fair courteous 
treatment from the adjuster who 
will call to see you 
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Pearce, Porter & Mart 














| satisfy you 
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GEO. MAC CURDY 


My business is ts we you with 





prompt, 
insurance service t rend ‘spent some 
years in an ri 

that I believe qualifies me ‘to ren- 
der this service in a way that will 





Insurance with me. means more 
than merely taking an order from @ 
customer, collecting the premium 
and forgetting about the matter until 
the policy comes up for renewal 
again. On the other hand, it means 
the careful and conservative under- 
writing of the risk, attention to de- 
tails which may lower the rate and 
facili the of losses. 

The Aetna and I have formed a 
partnership to secure for you this In- 
surance service. All we need now te 
your consent 
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Group 


Industrial 
Non-Cancellable 


Railroad 
BURGLARY 
ROBBERY 
PLATE GLASS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY 


Automobile 
Contractors’ Public 
Contractors’ Property Damage 
Manufacturers Public 
Elevator Public 


Elevator 
General 
Sports 


Property Damage 


Contractors’ Contingent 
Owners’ Contingent 
Teams Public 

Teams Property Damage 
Theatre Public 


The Continental Casualty Company Writes 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Commercial 
| Intermediate 





ON JANUARY ist, 1923, IT WILL BEGIN WRITING 
SURETY AND FIDELITY BONDS 


Incorporated 1897 
Capital 


Surplus 
$1,200,000.00 


1921 Net Premium Income over $1,000,000.00 


$9,727,150.19 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


H. G. B. Alexander, President 


General Offices: 
™ Chicago 


Canadian Office 
Toronto 
The Company with a Continent of Friends. 
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Cash Capital, $700,000 


—— Assets January Ist, 1922 
=3 $46,652,573.38 








= Surplus to Policyholders 
= $13,639,689.34 





E. C. JAMESON, President 


GLOBE & RUTGERS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Influence That Makes 
Clients of Prospects 





By Wallace A. Miller, Publicity Manager, Norwich Union Indemnity 
and Phoenix Indemnity 


The possibility of creating a situation 
that will sell more business is within 
the ability of the business man who has 
a full understanding of human nature 
and those conditions affecting it. 

Everywhere we see the process of 
suggestion through good salesmanship 
and the stimulus of distinctive, influenc- 
ing advertising matter, resulting in 
prospect acceptance of product or ser- 
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vice. It is the direct response to an 
appeal based on the proper practical 
application of psychology and made to 
fit and apply accurately to a prospect, 
or a community of prospects. 

Personal buying suggestions well 
planned and introduced and often re- 
sorting to strategic means will com- 
mand a prospect’s attention, arouse his 
interest, vibrate through his mind and 
strike some vulnerable spot in his mem- 
ory, stimulate reasoning, effect a per- 
sonal appeal, create a desire to possess, 
resulting in a definite decision, agitat- 
ing sufficient motor muscular stimulus 
—and he signs on the dotted line. 


Prospect Philosophy 


The philosophy of rounding up pros- 
pects and training them into being 
clients is no more wonderful than the 
right result of certain chemical com- 
binations well proportioned and given 
to us as medicine, with due considera- 
tion of its assimilation with bodily acids 
in us, produced by our physical organ- 
ism. It remains a mystery with some 
of us because we fail to comprehend the 
force and extent of an intelligent, subtle 
selling appeal that is based upon the 
knowledge of prospects’ living habits, 
conditions, limitations, subjections, en- 
vironment, behavior, what interests 
them most, what line of business they 
are in and what kind of community 
they represent. 

If we could readily trace the history 
of the first eighteen months of a pros- 
pect’s life, and the condition of his life 
during adolescence, we would have at 
hand a basis to effect an appeal that 
would cause such astonishing results 
as may seem that we had resorted to 
the inducing of hypnosis. 

Strange as the power and influence 
of suggestion may seem, it is a fact 
that the periods mentioned are periods 
of susceptibility and when the creation 
of habits and tendencies are the strong- 
est, and will live and affect one’s whole 
being, mentally and physically, for the 
rest of his natural life. 

Nine-tenths of our sets of habits are 


part of our infancy which we carry with 

us, and which we will not get rid of 

unless we intentionally dominate them 

by subjecting them to new conditions 

and by the substitution of new habits, 

long and persistently formulated. 
Habits 

Habits are the result of our associa- 
tion with people, places, things, environ- 
ment and circumstances. That is why 
I urge you to study and know the com- 
munity and conditions of the people 
with whom you do business, so that you 
may form the right stimulus from what 
you observe in that community and 
create ideas and appeals that will effect 
them through their conventional im- 
pressions of habit formations and result 
in more and more sales, and the in- 
crease of your business income. 

There is that tendency among us to 
wander away from our ideal of maxt- 
mum production. How are we going to 
learn anything about anybody and ex- 
pect to gain business for ourselves 
when we are centering too much atten- 
tion on statistics, reports, charts and 


markets? They are necessary, we ad- 
mit, but the levels on which people live 
and work are more important toward 
moulding favorable public opinion and 
increasing our business than the play- 
ing of checkers witi figures and reports 
that come in from all over the country. 

The constant watchfulness of the pub- 
lic for something new and forcefully 
interesting is an opportunity which can 
be caught to advantage and utilized. 
New ideas in publicity and the creation 
of new and clever slogans in a message 
of appeal can be created that will ring 
in the memory and associate your ser- 
vice always after a first impression, 
and will as often remind and urge them 
to use that service. These ideas are 
more plentiful than there are creative 
minds to think them up. 


The right stimulus will bring the 
right response from your prospect. In- 
ject the right serum of suggestion at 
the right time and-under.the right con- 
ditions and the desired effect will re- 
sult. Reduce'your method of appeal to 
its simplest terms and let it meet the 
prospect on his own level. You will 
have gotten so close to his subconscious 
self that your will and the supreme 
need on his part for the service you 
recommend for his protection will rea- 
sonably dominate the situation. The 
service you thereafter render him will 
keep him content in the knowledge and 
satisfaction that he will be well pro- 
vided for when the inevitable happens. 


Personality The Great Opener 





By Nat W. Troutman, Superintendent, Development Department, 
Globe Indemnity 


In whom is it more essential to have 
personality, knowledge of his business, 
enthusiasm, capacity for work, confl- 
dence in himself and confidence in his 
employers, than in the special agent of 
a casualty insurance company? 


His job surely requires resourceful- 
ness. He must develop brokers into 
bigger brokers and agents into more 
successful agents, thereby making the 
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company a bigger writer in the lines it 
undertakes. Every agent and broker 
has a certain clientele for some forms 
of insurance. - It is up to the special to 
increase the number of the agent’s 
clients and educate him in selling addi- 
tional forms of protection to those now 
on his books. He must first sell the 
company to the agent or broker, then 
interest him in lines of insurance he 
has not heretcfore handled, and when 
necessary accompany him to some of 
his customers and assist in selling the 
prospect. To do all this he must be 
resourceful. 


One successful salesman will set 


down in the most convincing language 
that hard work and plugging will pull 
any salesman through. Another, that 
personality is more than half the game. 
The next one, that successful salesmen 
are pre-ordained. Everybody to their 
own pet idea, but it is a cinch that no 
one factor is more responsible for the 
success of any number of salesmen than 
is a well-distributed proportion of the 
several important factors. The most 
successful and valuable salesman is the 
well-rounded out fellow who through 
his own experience has shifted his sand, 
increased his knowledge, tuned his tact, 
improved his poise all to a_ perfectly 
balanced level and who can call upon 
his personality or knowledge at the 
right moment with all the force in him 
instead of leaving a sale dependent 
upon any one attribute which, if it fails 
to do the work, leaves him helpless. 


Personality is truly the great “open- 
er.” It likewise is a material asset at 
closing. But between the two many 
things may arise whereby understand- 
ing knowledge will be required to ex- 
plain away certain doubts in the pros- 
pect’s mind. Right here is when the 
factor “work” gets an opportunity to 
play its part. If the prospect be a stub- 
born individual, hard to convince, it 
will only be by gradually overcoming 
every objection he raises—by working 
on him and wearing down his resistance 
through reasoning fortified by knowl- 
edge and led on by personality, that he 
is finally convinced. 


Of course, he cannot pursue this long 
trail if he is not spurred on by enthusi- 
asm. Unless he has confidence in the 
goods he is selling and in the company 
he represents—unless he has a thorough 
understanding and keen knowledge of 
his business, the job will be irksome 
and there will be no pleasure init. And 
without any pleasure it will become tire- 
some and tell on his personality and rob 
him of his opening asset. This gone, 
his sales fall off, enthusiasm leaves, 
confidence forsakes him, he will think 
he is selling the wrong article—he will 
no longer be a successful salesman. 


Successful salesmanship is personal- 
ity backed up by knowledge, inspired by 
enthusiasm, fortified by confidence and 
accomplished by work. 


INLAND MARINE 
(Continued from page 42) 


inland risks and premium increases are 
certain to reward your efforts! 
What Is Inland Coverage? 

Briefly speaking, what are inland 
lines? Insurance against loss or dam- 
age to goods in transit on river boats, 
ferries, railroad trains, lake steamers, 
motor trucks, horse-drawn vehicles, 
registered mai! packages and parcel 
post packages. This insurance also cov- 
ers the clothing and other belongings 
of travellers whiie in trunks and 
valises; the samples of salesmen; and 
even jewelry while worn by the owner 
or otherwise being carried or left at 
home unprotected. To most of this in- 
surance the word ‘marine’ is a positive 
misnomer and undoubtedly many -an 
agent has been frightened away from 
good premiums because of his halucina- 
tion that marine insurance was exclu- 
sively water coverage and that the pro. 
tection of merchandise on water was 
the task of experts, trained for a life- 
time in individually passing correct 
judgment upon the merits of any par- 
ticular shipment. 

Undoubtedly an agent cannot ‘“under- 
write” an inland marine risk. Without 
consultation with his home office or in- 
land marine department he cannot 
quote rates. Marine insurance has not 
and most likely never will be reduced 
to such an exact science that rate man- 
uals will be published allowing the local 
agent at the merest glance to rate his 
prospect’s risk. However much of an 
“insuror” an agent may be, he is pri- 
marily a salesman and furnisher of 
highly desirabie protection when deal- 
ing with inland marine lines. 

Possessing a knowledge of the insur- 
ance needs of a man who customarily 
transports or receives large shipments 
and a personality that will overcome 
inertia, an agent is fully prepared to 
interview intelligently any prospect. He 
can acquire in a general fashion the 
minimum and maximum rates quoted on 
risks similar to that which he plans to 
land so that the prospect won’t be en- 
tirely in the dark regarding the costs 
of his protection. 

Merits of Transit Protection 


Unless #® manufacturer, commission 
merchant or any type of shipper pro- 
cures fire insurance on his home from 
a stock company, mutual or other form 
of insurer, his property is wholly unpro- 
tected. To this extent the same person 
is not without some form of insurance 
while his saleable merchandise is being 
transported by vessel, train or truck. 
The state and national governments, 
through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and others, have imposed upon 
carriers certain responsibilities for the 
safety of goods while in their custody. 
The bill of lading and truckman’s re- 
ceipt are supposed to guarantee protec- 
tion against loss due to negligence, but 
practically any contract of carriage is 
open to such wide construction that the 
ordinary shipper is speculating greatly 
with dame fortune when he depends 
wholly upon such documents for im- 
mediate reimbursement in case of loss 
or damage to his shipments. 

Railroads, steamship companies and 
express companies have for years fol- 
lowed the policy that their interests 
were served best by contesting, reduc- 
ing or haggling over every possible 
claim The situation is indeed serious 
as affects especially the small shipper 
who is financially embarrassed where 
his funds are tied up over a protracted 
period pending a settlement by a com- 
mon carrier. Isn’t it worth the small 
price of a premium for a shipper to 
insure with a stock company and be 
guaranteed that all legitimate claims 
will be paid promptly? Certainly! The 
insurer then reserves the right of sub- 
rogation against the common carrier 
and will bear all the expenses of com- 
pelling the carrier to settle if he is 
liable. 
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Why Pearle Easley Has Made Good 


Pearle Easley, one of the best accident 
and health insurance agents in the United 
States and who is with the Mid-Continent 
Life, of Oklahoma City, Okla., tells her 
own story for the readers of The East- 
ern Underwriter, how she entered the 
accident and health business; how she 
makes good. There are a number of fea- 
tures in this story which might be appli- 
cable to salesmen of all lines. It is one 
of the best human interest narratives 
ever printed by this newspaper. ; 

When I was in my ’teens my father 
owned a grocery store in a small Texas 
town. In the summer months he tried 
to get me to take care of the books and 


PEARLE 


the office, but I would hurry through 
them and by two o’clock each day was 
up front “selling.” There was a case 
of old washing powder set back to one 
side as “unsalable.” Father said if I 
could sell every package of it by the 
end of the week, I could keep books 
half-day and sell the other half. Re- 
sult: I got the diversified position. 

When I saw a woman coming in, } 
asked her if she did her own washing 
and if she did, I sympathized with her, 
but told her about our washing com, 
pound that made work easy. 

What has all this to do with writing 
health and accident insurance? This: 
When a man or woman is conscious or 
your sympathy you are pulling the heart 
strings. 

Always Wanted to Sell 

All of my life I’ve wanted to sell. 
For two reasons | waited. It wasn’t the 
“accepted custom” for a young girl to 
start out selling something, and then I 
was afraid to turn loose on my “so 
much” per week. The only reason that 
I started in the insurance business was 
that it offered an outlet for my desire 
to sell. 

I approach my prospect sincerely (I 
like that word because it means “with- 





out wax”), frankly; talk right on a 
level with him until he thinks on a 
level with me and until there is created 
a consciousness of understanding and 
confidence between us. | either know 
or find out quickly his salary, which de- 
termines the amount of insurance | am 
going to sell him. I’m a “carrier” of 
my policy and I show him what it will 
do for me, a working girl, depending 
on a salary, can’t afford to lose it, will 
not take the chance of standing on a 
street corner, with a cup in one hand 
and some pencils in the other; I just 
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simply paint his picture under my name. 
He thinks I’m talking about myself, but 
he buys the protection. 

If my friend owns his own business, 
has money in the bank, he needs in- 
surance to protect what he has, because 
that is salary saved. If insurance is a 
necessity to me, it’s a saving to him. 


Has a Route Sheet 

Each morning I have my “route 
sheet” ready—that is the place of busi- 
ness and the name of my prospect. I 
list at least twelve of these, arranging 
them in the order of their location. | 
have different sections of the city 
grouped, so that when I go on any route 
I will have a number of prospects to 
interview. | would not go out for a 
half-day or an hour without at least 
from four to six prospects because two 
may be out and the other two may carry 
health and accident insurance. I work 
largely by appointment, unless the per- 
son is not busy. I refuse to talk to 
a busy man, just remember the golden 
rule, but I do ask him if I may talk 
with him fifteen minutes at some future 
definite date. [I usually get an ap- 
pointment. If he says, “you-can-talk- 
with-me-now-but-it-won’t-do-you-any-good 
because-I’m-not able-to-carry-insurance,” 


I come back with, ‘you mean you're not 
physically able?” When he gets through 
telling me why he is most well, I ask 
him if he can answer these questions 
(application) and it works. 

A young lady prospect wanted to car- 
ry our policy, but did not feel financially 
able. I found a private home where 
she could live cheaper and she has our 
policy. ‘ 

When I called on another prospect 
she informed me that this was her last 
day on that position and that she had 
nothing in view. I forgot insurance but 
picked up the telephone directory and 
gave her the numbers of two places of 
business where I knew there was an 
opening. She found a better position 
than either of these, and accepted it, 
but she is my policyholder, which brings 
me to this conclusion: you can write 
insurance if you have the love of God 
in your heart for humanity and the fear 
of God to give you the “kick” to put 
it over. 


WHY HIGHER LIABILITY LIMITS 
SHOULD BE SOLD 
(Continued from page 39) 

New York amounted to the huge sum 
of $115,000. This gives an average pen- 

alty for these three cases of $38,500. 

In the face of such verdicts, it is self 
evident that automobile owners must 
carry high limit liability policies to be 
adequately protected. When an eight 
year old girl receives an award of 
$60,000 for injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, no motorist can ques- 
tion the agent’s motives in advising him 
to be adequately protected against the 
growing generosity of juries. This was 
the largest amount awarded in these 
three cases tried in New York. 

Coming in quick succession, as they 
did, these three cases emphasize in a 
striking way the need for high liability 
limits. They do not, however, exhaust, 
by any means, the list of recent cases 
in which motorists have been called 
upon to pay high verdicts. Nor must it 
be taken for granted that, because these 
three awards were made in the New 
York metropolitan district, juries in 
that locality are more generous, for 
such is not the case. The fact is that 
juries are, as a rule, both human and 
humane and, being a cross section of 
the public, they reflect more or less ac- 
curately the state of the public mind at 
any given time. The wave of high ver- 
dicts has swept completely across the 
country. 


More Big Awards 


Here are a few more examples culled 
at random from the newspapers at dif- 
ferent times, which go to prove the case 
for higher limits. 

$21,000 for death of Homer A. Norris, 
a well known organist, who was struck 
by an automobile belonging to Fred 
Newman. As a result of his injuries he 
died two months after the accident. 

$40,000 awarded to Mrs. Edith Blood- 
good, a New York theatrical costumer 
who was permanently injured when a 
car belonging to Payne Whitney col- 
lided with the one in which she was 
riding. ‘ 

$20,000 awarded to Edmund Brosh, 
age 13, who had both legs broken by 
an automobile belonging to Roderick 
Robertson of Galesburg, Ill., where the 
accident happened. 

$12,968 awarded to Harry Seaman of 
Hartford, Conn., for injuries received 
when he was struck by an automobile 
belonging to E. A. Dexter of Springfield, 
Mass. 1¢ 

$10,000 awarded to Carmine Crudo of 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., a chauffeur, whose 
leg was broken when a truck belonging 
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to William Farkas of New York collided 
with the motorcycle in which he wag 
riding. 

$18,000 awarded to Mrs. Mary Vel. 
metz of South Boston by a jury in the 
Suffolk Superior Court for the “con. 
scious suffering’ of her husband, a 
chauffeur who was injured while in. 
structing Edward P. Merriam of Lex. 
ington, Mass., to drive his automobile, 

As an insurance counsellor use your 
influence to provide those who need it 
with complete and adequate liability 
protection. Whenever you sell a liabil- 
ity policy stress the necessity for car- 
rying high limits. By doing so you will 
be serving the best interests of your 
assured—as well as adding further to 
your own success. 





AGENT’S CLEVER USE OF 
THEATER PROGRAMS 

The Stott-Powell Insuring Agency, of 
Norwich, N. Y., who represent a big line 
of companies, including the United 
States, are using a clever idea in thea- 
ter programs in that city. 

It will be recalled that when Robert 
Adamson was fire commissioner of New 
York City he had inserted in large type 
in every theatrical program in New 
York City the message: 

“In case of fire, walk, do not run, to 
the nearest exit.” 

The Stott-Powell Insuring Agency par- 
aphrases this to read: 

In case of fire 
(insurance) 
RUN, DO NOT WALK, 
to the Stott-Powell Insuring Agency. 





PREMIUM PAYMENT BINDS 

The Supreme Court delivered an in- 
teresting decision this week in the case 
of Robert Wanberg, a farmer of North 
Dakota, to the effect that a farmer can 
recover from an insurance company 
damages for losses suffered to his crops 
after he has paid an initial premium but 
before the policy has been issued. Wan- 
berg paid the premium to an authorized 
agent of the National Union Fire for 
insurance on his crops against wind- 
storm. While his application was in the 
mail his crops were injured. The com- 
pany refused to issue the policy. State 
courts of North Dakota had held that 
Wanberg was entitled to recover. 
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FROM $30,000 TO $2,000,000 PREMIUM 
INCOME WITH W. L. NELSON 
& CO., MEMPHIS 
(Continued from page 14) 
There isn’t any compromise in doing 
business with W. L. Nelson & Com- 
pany. 

Incidentally, we don’t trail 
“dead ones.” Our offices do 
any relationship to a morgue. There’s 
a lot of sport about making a dollar. 
If there wasn’t any fun in this game of 
life, well—who’d want to make money 
without enjoyment? Nobody wears a 
disconsolate look around our headquar- 
ters, and if they become melancholy 
they keep it a secret. 

Only Fired One Man 

I recall but one man ever “canned” 
by W. L. Nelson & Company. They 
used to say “fired” when a man was 
discharged; now its “canned.” I do not 
remember all the details, but he must 
have tried to “shoot up” the office, as- 
sassinate the “boss” or something of 
the sort to get himself “canned.” 

Seriously, the business of W. L. Nel- 
son & Company really is government 
by an unwritten law, almost indefinable, 
yet it has been absorbed into the men- 
tal make-up of our personnel until it is 
a part of us. It takes a long, long time 
to acquire a foundation of the charac- 
ter of W. L. Nelson & Company. Many 
years are in the building, but builded 
and it’s a life monument. Our past per- 
formances in the insurance game are 
our present. Service presents its own 
argument, sells itself, maintains itself 
and lives on forever. 

We have met every contingency, 
every emergency and still are growing, 
and the groundwork of it all has been 
our text from Ecclesiastes. You can’t 
go wrong. 
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The Agent 


If the 150,000 fire insurance ‘agencies of 
today were suddenly removed from the United 
States and no provision was made for replac- 
ing them, our whole scheme of society would 
presently come crashing down around our 
ears. This sounds like wild exaggeration; 
really it is a serious statement of fact. 


Let us start with the local agent himself. 
We find him in almost every part of every 
county in every state. His office is seen in 
every city, in thousands of villages, and often 
at country cross roads. One can travel the 
land from end to end and from top to bottom 
and never be far from an insurance office, save 
where there is no population at all. There is 
hardly an adult person in the United States 
who is nct acquainted with one or more insur- 
ance agents, and hardly a person of any age 
who is not affected by their activities. Their 
operations are practically universal. 


But these operations usually are perfectly 
matter-of-fact pieces of business routine. 
Their tremendous importance is hidden by the 
closeness of the view. Consequently the agent, 
instead of looking for the medal which society 
might well pin upon his breast, would be the 
must surprised of anyone at such an. action. 
His days are filled with necessary detail, and 
he has found no time for tracing wider rela- 
tionships. Doubtless: he generally classifies 
himself as a local business man whose field .of 
effort is bounded by the extent of his business 
contacts and who works quite hard enough for 
every dollar of commissions that comes his 
Way. 


He is this; of course, but he is. more— 
much more. 


or the I 
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Social Service 


Fire insurance must be viewed as a great’ 
social force. Without it, our preserit social » 
and economic structure is quite unthinkable. 


Here are some of the bit nt which fire 
insurance does: 


1. Itliftsa crushing burden of enon 
the individual apportions it te 
ly upon millions of individuals. 

2. It provides the well-r nized foun- 
dation for the entire credit structure 
of the United States. 

3. It safeguards the home, with all that 
this means to the stability of society. 

4. It guarantees business permanence 
in the face of disasters that formerly 
meant ruin. 

5. It reduces interruptions to business 
caused by fire, through providing 
resources for quick resumption.. 

6. It stimulates enterprise by permitting 
business ‘men to keep their funds pro- 
ductively employed instead of in re- 
serve against disaster. 

7. Tt. protects community welfare 
through the quick: restoration of sol- 
vency from an: otherwise crippling — 
conflagration. 

8. It is an important adjunct to the 
healthful circulation of funds between 
all parts of the country. 


The foregoing enumeration takes no account 
of several important branches of public serv- 
ice that have grown out of fire insurance dur- 
ing the past generation, such as the improve- 
ment of building codes, the formulation of 
electrical codes, the promotion of safety en- 
gineering, fire prevention education, and the 
like. These activities are far-reaching and 
efficient; they affect the welfare of millions. 
But even without them fire insurance in ‘itself 
is social service. By the same token, the 
agent, whether he like it or not, is § a public 
servant, 


The above are extracts from “Fire Insurance a Profession 


as well as a Business?’ 


(Vol, I of “The Glens Falls Insur- 


ance Library.) They reflect the deep conviction. of 
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